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PREFACE 

The present little work, as indicated in the title, 
consists of two parts, Realities and Romance. 
It contains biographical sketches, reminiscences, 
studies, and episodes, with some short romantic 
stories interspersed, which are all drawn from 
real life. 

It may be considered as a continuation of my 
" Voice and Violin," which has been so indulgently 
received by all classes of readers that I have been 
induced to give here a number of notes and 
sketches which have not yet appeared in any of 
my other books. I hope they will be found 
instructive and amusing, and so help to foster 
the love of music, from which most people derive 
so much pleasure and profit. 

Casa Mia, Putney, London, 
Sept, 1902. 
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Confessions of a Violinist 



I 

LOOKING BACK 

On looking calmly over the events of the last 
century, I feel fortunate in having been born 
an Englishman, and having lived throughout the 
whole glorious reign of Queen Victoria, the con- 
temporary of my dear mother. I came into this 
wonderful world at the dawn of the railway and 
the Reform Bill, and when music was exerting 
its most powerful influence upon society in the 
form of Italian opera and the violin of Paganini. 
My mother had left school in Kensington, and 
been married five years, when our late beloved 
Sovereign succeeded to the throne in 1837. 

The Queen was the only child of the Duke 
of Kent ; my mother was the only child of 
Captain Lamb, first cousin of Lord Melbourne, 
Home Secretary under William IV., and for many 
years Prime Minister under Victoria. He was 
the young Queen's favourite Minister ; he gave 

A 
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her the first lessons in diplomacy and government, 
with what excellent results every year of her long 
and spotless life bears testimony. 

The Queen was eighteen when she succeeded 
to the throne, and my mother was barely nineteen 
when she married my father. They were two 
of the most beautiful and most lovable women 
in the whole world. 

My mother retained the delicate outlines of 
her lovely features to the last. I possess her 
miniature, painted by Teisserenc de Bort (late 
Minister of Agriculture in France), a friend of my 
father, and a most accomplished amateur artist, 
who spent some time with us at Ladywood, near 
Birmingham, when he was deputed by his govern- 
ment to visit England. 

William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, died 
without children, and his brother Frederick suc- 
ceeded to the title; he, also, left no heirs, but 
my grandfather. Captain Samuel Lamb, had 
already died before his cousin. Lord Melbourne, 
the Prime Minister, leaving an only child, Emma 
Ellen Elizabeth, my mother. 

Once I thought of petitioning Queen Victoria 
to allow me to take up the title of Viscount 
Melbourne — her generosity and keen sense of 
justice would have granted it — but I never did so ; 
I reflected that a man will always be judged by 
his works rather than by his titles or social position. 
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I have devoted much of my life to my violin ; 
and I have found that music is one of the anti- 
dotes to the virulent poisons of our period. Music 
and moral philosophy must go hand in hand to 
extirpate the morbid microbes of vice in all its 
forms and manifestations. 

At the time of his marriage my father, Samuel 
Ryland Phipson, was twenty-eight years of age, 
and my mother had just left school. He must 
have been considered a handsome man ; for, 
tradesmen and others who did not know him, 
invariably addressed him, both at home and 
abroad, as ''Colonel" Phipson. Between them, 
my parents were possessed of a considerable for- 
tune. Ladywood, near Edgbaston, where my 
younger days were passed, was a delightful resi- 
dence — now, alas I entirely ^destroyed ; the ancient 
elms and beeches have disappeared, and streets 
full of houses take the place of the flowery 
meadows and beautiful gardens I 

As a young boy my father was educated at a 
well-known school in Hereford, and at sixteen 
years of age he entered the University of Jena, 
in Germany, where he remained till he was 
twenty-one. It was in the year 1819 ^^^^ ^® 
sailed from Harwich to Rotterdam for that pur- 
pose, a voyage of three days ; and, according 
to his diary, which I possess, he must have spent 
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a very delightful time abroad. He had one inter- 
view, at Weimar, with the poet Goethe, then an 
old man, and returned to England in 1824 with 
a violin and a little book of student songs — a 
most beautiful collection of all the best part- 
songs sung by the students of the German uni- 
versities. 

Shortly after his return to England he pur- 
chased a Stradivari violin, valued in those days 
at one hundred guineas, which he afterwards gave 
to me. This is the violin upon which I have 
played in all my concerts and soiries tnusicales^ and 
which has accompanied me on all my journeys. 
He never played much himself, but was a pleasing 
singer and a most excellent judge of style. 

Those who can look back into the past without 
regret live double lives. 

My mother, also, made me numerous presents 
on every possible occasion ; on my birthday, at 
Christmas, and at other times ; and whenever my 
eyes rest upon one of these objects, I live over 
again the happy moments in which it was given. 
Indeed, the sight of these gifts is not really 
needful, for the thoughts of those days of happi- 
ness and indulgence recur without it. Often, of 
late years, this remembrance of past events has 
proved a good guide to present actions, and a 
faithful warning for the future. 
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All who knew him acknowledge that my ex- 
cellent father was not only one of the most 
enlightened men of the nineteenth century, but 
one of the most generous and benevolent. At 
Ladywood he kept open house, and his stables 
were always at the disposal of any friends who 
might wish to ride over and put up their horses 
whilst they stayed a fortnight or more with us. 
In early life he kept hunters, but after meeting with 
a bad accident on riding through a wood, my 
mother persuaded him to give up following the 
hounds. He had a very large number of friends, 
and if he had one fault, it was that of confiding 
in them too thoroughly. His liberality knew no 
bounds ; and one consequence of this was that his 
estate suffered, so that his ample income was after 
a while considerably reduced. In order to econo- 
mise, and to give his children a good education, 
he abandoned his beautiful residence, which I have 
described in the first pages of my " Famous Violin- 
ists," and went to live in Brussels. 

The distressing state of mind in which I was 
forced to make this journey from England on St. 
Valentine's Day, 1849, may be imagined when I 
state that I left a sweetheart, a beautiful girl of 
fifteen, whom I never expected to see again. It 
was my first great grief, and tears flowed freely 
during the whole journey. I carried my violin 
with me, though I had my left arm in a sling, on 
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account of a gun-shot wound in the hand, which 
only got well many months afterwards. On the 
steamer this precious instrument was stowed away 
in the captain's private cabin for safety. 

The arrival in Brussels was like going back 300 
years in history. The blue blouses of the school- 
boys and the peasants, the wooden shoes of the 
latter, the little carts drawn by dogs, the trees in 
the streets, and the coarse porphyry pavement 
over which carts and carriages rattled, the fine 
houses with their luxurious balconies and the spy- 
glass mirrors outside the windows, enabling the 
inmates to see who was coming along the street ; 
the very common appearance of many of the ladies, 
and rough aspect of the men, the dirty habits of 
the children, the big, cheap cigars and curious 
Flemish pipes, the dishonest servants, the ancient 
Roman Catholic observances, the Carnival folk 
dressed up in the streets, the splendid architecture 
of the cathedrals, the untruthful trades-people, the 
peculiar odour of the atmosphere, the splendid 
Galkries de St. Hubert^ the caf£s and estaminets 
with their billiard-tables, the stoves in place of 
open fires, and the fine marble chimney-pieces, 
the curious signs over the shops, the queer tools 
of the carpenters and artisans, the steep and nar- 
row streets, the Park and the fine monuments in 
the central parts of the city, the old Hotel de VUUj 
the garbs of the priests and soldiers, and a thou- 
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sand odd, antiquated customs, all caused me the 
greatest amazement. In many respects it was 
like going back to the days of Charles Quint ! 

I entered as a student at the University in 1849, 
and took my doctor's degree in 1855, at the age 
of twenty-two years. 



II 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

To give some slight idea of the generous dis- 
position of my worthy father, I will relate a little 
anecdote of what occurred one night at Ostend, 
where we used to pass a month or two every 
summer. He and Mr. Saint- Amour, the Ostend 
manager of the London Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, were strolling up and down the pier, chatting 
and smoking their cigars, as the 9 P.M. boat for 
London was about to leave, when a tall, fair-haired 
Dutchman, about forty years of age, rushed up in 
great tribulation to Mr. Saint-Amour. He said he 
had just arrived from Cologne, and had left his 
purse behind at the hotel, or lost it in the train, so 
he had not any money at all, and yet he must get 
to London by that boat, as he had important busi- 
ness to transact there which would occupy him 
for two or three days. He did not know a soul 
in Ostend, and the Company's manager did not 
appear inclined to trust him. 

"What would be the sum you require?" asked my 
father, who, of course, had heard all he had said. 

8 
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" About five pounds would pay my travelling 
expenses and keep me for two or three days in 
London/' replied the stranger ; " when I get there 
I can write to my wife, in Holland, to send me 
what I may require beyond that." 

" I will lend you five pounds," said my father, 
taking out his card-case and a Bank of England 
note. 

" What ! " exclaimed the stranger, " you, who 
never saw me before ! — you will trust me with 
five pounds ! " 

" Certainly ; give me your card, and here is mine." 

'' It is marvellous ! " said the other, tears of joy 
flowing down his cheeks. 

In about a fortnight's time> a letter of thanks 
arrived containing the five pounds ; and for several 
years afterwards this Dutch gentleman, with his 
wife and three young children, spent a few 
weeks during the season at Ostend, and made our 
acquaintance. 

He was not the first nor the last person that my 
father thus saved from distress and anxiety at a 
moment's notice. 

On another occasion we were travelling together 
in Germany, and at Giessen an amiable and chatty 
gentleman from Dusseldorf got into our carriage. 
As usual, at such times, my father and he exchanged 
cigars from their respective cases. 
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" This is a very fine cigar of yours/' said the 
new-comer ; " may I ask where you get them ? " 

"They are Golden Eagles, bought in Brussels/' 
replied my father, 

" Ah ! you must have paid a high price for 
them ; a good Havana cigar is very expensive in 
Brussels. I ought to know, for I am a cigar- 
dealer myself/' he added, smiling. 

" I was just thinking how good your cigar is/' 
rejoined my father. 

" Oh ! but they are not Golden Eagles," said 
the cigar-merchant. 

" Nevertheless, they are excellent. How could 
I get a box or two ? " 

" Well, I cannot tell you exactly ; they are only 
to be had at certain places, and I have not my 
trade-list in my pocket. But I could send you a 
couple of boxes on my return home, if you would 
wait till then. I shall be away some time ; I am 
going my annual rounds to all the principal towns, 
to clear up accounts and take new orders, so I 
shall not be back at Dusseldorf before a whole 
month from this time." 

He then handed his card to my father, who 
gave him his address and four gold pieces for the 
two boxes of cigars to be forwarded in a month's 
time. When the stranger got out at one of the 
next stations, I was rather vexed at what my father 
had done. 
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*' You will never receive those cigars I " I ex- 
claimed, in a bitter, sarcastic tone ; and I repeated 
that remark on various subsequent occasions. 

'* We shall see/' was the calm retort every time 
that I made the observation. 

In exactly one month and two days the two 
boxes of cigars arrived safely at our house I 

I was agreeably surprised, and congratulated 
my excellent father on his '< good-luck/' as I 
smoked one of the first of them. 

"My dear boy/' he said, "it did not require 
much knowledge of the world to feel certain I was 
dealing with a thoroughly honourable man ; there 
is no ' good-luck ' at all in the matter." 

'< Ah I but he might, accidentally, have lost 
your address," I remarked, backing out as well 
as I could. 

Before he left England, Samuel Ryland Phipson 
had been instrumental in introducing the asphalte 
pavement (in 1836), now so popular with us; he 
also subscribed to the funds required for experi- 
menting with the first Archimedean screw for 
steam vessels. With his friend. Captain Richard 
Claridge, he succeeded in establishing hydropathy 
in England, and in founding two large hydropathic 
establishments, one at Sudbrook Park near Rich- 
mond, and another at Malvern. By means of an 
expensive lawsuit he destroyed a monopoly in the 
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art of gilding, which was detrimental to a poor 
friend of his. He lent Thomas Carlyle all the 
books he required to write his first work, and 
advised him to visit Germany. He patronised 
many artists and musicians, and gave excellent 
advice on several occasions to his friend Macready, 
already a great actor. 

We had not been long in Brussels before my 
father called the attention of the English people 
(in a letter to the Times) to the absolute necessity 
of forming corps of Volunteer Riflemen : it was 
the first hint ever given on this subject, since 
become so important, and taken up later by his 
friend Lord Ranelagh and others. Among his 
friends at this period were P. H. Muntz, M.P., 
W. Scholefield (afterwards M.P.), T. Attwood, 
M.P., and his son, T. A. Attwood, Esq., Dr. 
Kennedy, Professor of Greek at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Dr. Percy, F.R.S., Thomas Carlyle, Mac- 
ready, Baron Rosenberg, Sir Henry Bulwer, Dr. 
Prince Lee (afterwards Bishop of Manchester), 
Irving Van Wart (nephew of Washington Irving, 
the author), George and Robert Stephenson, 
engineers, Charles Henfrey, railway contractor, 
who lent his house in Italy to Queen Victoria, on 
the occasion of her first spring visit to that 
country — Mrs. Henfrey (Miss Gibbs) was one of 
my mother's most esteemed friends — Dr. Hodgson, 
F.R.S., Dr. Chevasse, the Lloyds, Chances, Pem- 
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bertons, and many others, far too numerous to 
mention here. 

Except that the change of climate, at first, 
caused severe illness to several of us, our life in 
Brussels was, on the whole, very happy. Many 
of our English friends came, at various times, on 
a visit to us, and we enjoyed very good society, 
both Belgian and English, 

After I had gone through my first course of 
philosophy, my father took me a walking tour 
along the Rhine, and into Westphalia, where he 
purchased the coal concessions at Bochum, the 
site of the celebrated Hibernian and other mines. 
(The outbreak of the Crimean War obliged him to 
sell these valuable concessions, which were pur- 
chased by some wealthy Irishmen ; hence the 
name " Hibernia," given to the first mine in that 
rich locality.) 

In September 1 851, he took me to England to 
see the first Great International Exhibition. We 
crossed from Ostend, in company with our friend. 
Captain Algernon Greville, in a fearful gale. We 
were all that night, and all the next day, at sea in 
a perfect hurricane, with thunder and Hghtning ; 
but the roar of the waves was so great that we 
could not hear the thunder of the skies. It was a 
frightful experience. 

Leaving my father in London, I returned alone 
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to Brussels in October. It was as memorable 
a voyage as the last, but of quite a difiFerent 
character. I crossed with a number of Roman 
Catholic students from Ireland, on their first trip 
abroad. They courted my society to obtain in- 
formation on Continental matters, and invited me 
to dine with them on the boat. We left the St. 
Katherine Docks, London, at lo in the morning, 
and at about 9 at night I was asked by the 
captain of the ship whether I knew the Ostend 
light (I had made his acquaintance previously, 
when I asked him to be so kind as to take charge 
of my violin during the voyage). 

" Yes," I replied ; " it is a fixed light, and you 
will see the two lights at the pier-head, just 
below it." 

" Oh ! they are still under water," he said, 
meaning that we were too far ofiF to see them. 
"We have sighted the Dunkirk light," he con- 
tinued ; '' it is a revolving light, but I cannot make 
out whether that is the Ostend light," pointing to 
a speck of light on the horizon — "it is a fixed 
light." 

" Oh 1 " I exclaimed, " but there is another fixed 
light between Dunkirk and Ostend — there is the 
Nieuport light, which is also a fixed light." 

" What 1 " he cried, " there is another fixed 
light ! Are you quite sure ? " 

" Yes, certainly," I replied ; " there is the 
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Nieuport light, about half-way between Ostend 
and Dunkirk/' 

Without saying another word, he immediately 
altered the course of the ship. He had been 
making for Nieuport instead of Ostend, and at 
the former place there is not enough water to 
hold a steamer. We should have been wrecked 
on the sandbanks in the course of another hour ! 

It transpired later that the captain of our ship 
having been taken suddenly ill in London, his 
place was occupied that day by Lieutenant 
Parker, an officer on one of the boats that ran 
from London to Boulogne. That is why he 
was not aware of the Nieuport light. 

In consequence of this, we did not enter the 
port of Ostend till after 12 o'clock at night. My 
violin, as already stated, had travelled safely in 
the captain's cabin. I took it, and my Irish 
friends, eight in all, to the little hotel. La Maison 
Blanche, close to the port. The old landlady was 
very glad to see such a numerous company, and 
served us well. After supper, my new friends 
would not go to bed until I had played them 
the first solo of De B6riot's Seventh Concerto. It 
was then 2 o'clock in the morning 1 

In the Preface to my '< Famous Violinists," I 
have described under what circumstances my father 
gave me my first violin, and taught me my first 
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piece of musiC; when I was six years of age, 
and in bed, recovering from an attack of scarlet 
fever. The very first success I ever witnessed 
in a concert-room was that of the 'Mnfant 
Sappho" (Louisa Vinning, afterwards Mrs. 
Hay ward). She was a remarkably beautiful 
and gifted child of eight summers, and all the 
boys in Birmingham were madly in love with 
her. The applause which followed her songs — 
simple, plaintive ditties with beautiful words — 
was loud and prolonged. The manner in which 
she echoed passages played impromptu on the 
piano by her father, was really wonderful. Her 
jet-black hair, large, dark, melancholy eyes, and 
lovely features, together with a most luscious 
quality of voice, created a great impression wher- 
ever she appeared. 

She spent a day with us, one summer, at Lady- 
wood, and danced with some of us on the lawn 
to the wretched music of a street-organ which 
happened to be passing along the road at the 
time, and was brought in by one of our friends. 
About twenty-five years afterwards, I met her 
again, accidentally, in London, and renewed our 
acquaintance. 

The next musical event that created a lasting 
impression upon me was the beautiful singing of 
Miss Rainforth in The Tempest^ at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. Since then, I have often 
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heard Dr. Arne's lovely song, "Where the Bee 
sucks," but never so exquisitely sung as on that 
occasion. About the same period my mother 
took me to hear Madame Castellan in Bellini's 
opera of Norma and in La Sonnambula, and to 
see the celebrated Carlotta Grisi dance ; but 
neither of these great artists caused me to forget 
Miss Rainforth, and, ever afterwards, that song 
in Shakespeare's Tempest has haunted me, and 
haunts me still, after I have heard, with few 
exceptions, all the finest singers of the nineteenth 
century. 

My next great lesson in music was the singing 
of Maria Alboni in Rossini's Barbiere di Siviglia at 
Brussels, and in Verdi's Trovatore} 

* See "Voice and Violin," p. 135 et seg,^ where I have given an 
account of her wonderful talent. 



B 



Ill 

AT THE CHATEAU DE MORTEBECK 

On returning from one of his many visits to 
England, my father heard that the little Chllteau 
de Mortebeck, near Brussels, was for sale. We 
all went to see it, and liked it so much that he 
agreed to take it for a year or two on trial, with 
the option of purchase. It was in a lovely rustic 
spot, surrounded by great trees, with a little 
coppice-wood behind, where the nightingales sang 
every spring. 

The house, built in the old French style, was 
only one storey high, and had a wide, handsomely 
carved oak staircase, one of the finest I ever saw. 
There was a pretty lawn, with a small fountain 
in the centre, and lovely trumpet honeysuckles 
among the shrubs. This lawn, with its little 
flower-beds and shrubs, was surrounded on three 
sides by a large pond full of gold-fish and 
frogs. The chateau was situated just off the 
main road to Dilbeck, about three miles from 
Brussels ; and at night, in summer, travellers 
along this chauss^e could hear our frogs croaking 

z8 
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for about a mile, when the wind was in the right 
direction. 

During summer, also, a small black mosquito 
and swarms of gnats were very troublesome. We 
had mosquito-curtains to every bedroom window 
— without which there would be no hope of sleep 
at night. The unexpected death, in London, of a 
gentleman who had recently paid us a visit, was 
attributed partly to the swellings and discomfiture 
caused by the bites of these dreadful mosquitoes I 

Here, I had to rise every morning before six, in 
order to walk to town and be at the University by 
eight o'clock, when the lectures began. Here, also, 
we had several delightful musical afternoons ; but 
my dear mother soon suffered from severe illness. 
She was attended, at first, by the King's doctor 
(Dr. Chantrin), but he could not cure her. Finally, 
our old and esteemed friend. Dr. de Saive, the 
founder of the Veterinary School at Lifege, and 
author of a valuable work on " Domestic Animals," 
told us that the place was to6 damp for my 
mother's constitution, and that she would never 
be well unless we returned to town. So we 
moved to a new house on the sands of Schaerbeck, 
a suburb of Brussels, where she recovered after a 
few months of careful attention. 

It was during our residence at this little Chateau 
de Mortebeck that my father took me a rapid tour 
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through several Belgian towns : Antwerp, Bruges, 
MalineS; Mons, Tournay, Maffles, and Ath. Near 
the latter we visited the chateau of the Prince de 
Chimay, where the celebrated singer, Madame 
Malibran-Garcia, first met De B6riot, the violinist, 
whom she afterwards married. I was at school 
for about a year with her only child, Charles 
Vincent de B6riot, who afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished pianist. 

At Maffies we visited the splendid quarries of 
'' mountain limestone," then managed by our 
friend, M. Rivifere, whose wife was a niece of 
an old Waterloo veteran, a Prussian sergeant- 
major named De Kayser, who lived in the little 
village of Mortebeck, a short distance from our 
chateau. The old soldier was at that time in 
great tribulation : he wore the Waterloo ribbon 
upon his coat, but this " decoration," of which 
he was extremely proud, was old and soiled, 
and he could not procure any such ribbon in 
Brussels. 

When my good mother heard of this, she 
determined to give the old man a surprise. She 
wrote to one of her friends in England to procure 
some ribbon of that kind, and, within a forthight, 
she had the pleasure of presenting to the veteran 
sergeant-major about three yards of Waterloo 
ribbon — enough to last him all his life, even if he 
should live to the age of Methuselah. He was so 
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delighted that he found out the date of my dear 
mother's birthday (2nd June), and early on the 
morning of that day she was awakened by an 
aubade of brass instruments playing upon our 
lawn beneath her bedroom windows I It was old 
De Kayser, who had got together a few military 
friends of his, musicians in a Belgian regiment, 
and made them perform in honour of my mother's 
birthday. This occurrence also emptied all our 
wine decanters, for, after the music, they must, of 
course, drink my mother's health. 

Another curious incident occurred that summer. 
One morning about five o'clock, as the early sun- 
light streamed through the mosquito-curtains into 
the bedrooms, my parents were awakened by a 
singular buzzing sound, and found a swarm of 
bees clinging to a corner of the window, inside the 
room. The window had been left open all night, 
as usual, and there was a slight aperture at the 
top, between the wooden frame of the mosquito- 
blind and the sash. Through this narrow opening 
the queen-bee had crawled, and all the others, 
hundreds in number, had followed. 

Tlie whole household was aroused, and came 
into the bedroom to witness this curious sight. 
At last, a neighbour, a farmer named Paats van 
der Groten, came with some of his servants to our 
assistance, and, after a while, succeeded in getting 
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the whole swarm of bees into an empty hive, and 
carried them away. 

One July afternoon, after an exceptionally heavy 
thunderstorm, and rain which lasted upwards of 
four hours, our pond overflowed into an adjacent 
field, the water carrying with it hundreds of small 
gold-fish. As soon as the rain ceased, these fish 
were descried flapping about in the inundated 
field as the water sank into the soil ; and the 
peasants from the neighbouring village — men, 
women, and children in blue blouses and wooden 
shoes, or sabots — rushed down the lane, carrying 
basins, tureens, and buckets to collect the fish, 
which they sold, next day, in the market-place at 
Dilbeck, a small town about a couple of miles 
farther on. 



IV 

LIFE IN BRUSSELS 

The lectures at the University occupied all the 
morning, from eight o'clock to one o'clock on 
four days a week, and from ten to one on other 
days ; sometimes, again, from three to four in the 
afternoon. But three times a week I had violin 
lessons at home, of two hours each, for several 
years. 

My master was Henri Standish, first ripetUeur 
of De B6riot's class at the Royal Conservatoire. 
De B6riot gave no private lessons, and to attend 
his classes was impossible for me. We began by 
Spohr's School, with its numerous excellent exer- 
cises ; then Rode's Seventh Concerto, and exercises 
by Nicholas W6ry, violin solo to H.M. the King 
of the Netherlands (before 1830), and Professor 
of the Conservatoire of Brussels (after 1830), under 
Leopold I. Finally, we studied De Bdriot's Airs 
Varies and Concertos^ Ernst's Camavalj and Artot's 
Souvenirs de Bellini^ &c. 

As Standish had no objection to a family dinner 
or a piece of English plumcake at tea, he some- 

•3 
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times stayed the evening with us. On these occa- 
sions several of my fellow-students at the University 
would join us, and, with my mother at the piano, 
we had many delightful musical evenings, especially 
in the autumn. 

Often, also, we went to the opera, both the 
French and the Italian — the latter was excellent 
at that time. The violins at both were among the 
very best in Europe. 

In two or three years' time I began to play 
some solo pieces, with piano accompaniment, by 
De Bdriot; his Italian melodies, his fantasia on 
Auber's La Muette de Porticiy his Schubert arrange- 
ments, and, afterwards, his splendid duets on 
Guillaume Tell and La Gazza Ladra of Rossini. 

A singular musical incident occurred about this 
time. A neighbour and friend of ours,*M. Turlot, 
who was engaged for many years at the MinisUre 
des Finances^ and was then about to retire with a 
pension, gave a soire'e musicale. This was a most 
unusual thing for him ; but he was anxious to 
introduce his friend M. Lemmens, the celebrated 
organist, and a new instrument he had adopted, 
called a " Harmonium." My master and I were 
asked to assist. Turlot was an old widower, with 
one son, and one daughter who was a good 
pianist. 

Some time previously, my mother had insisted 
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that Standish should teach me two of De B6riot's 
Concertos, the Seventh and the Sixth, with which 
request he most kindly complied, and from that 
time forward I made very rapid progress, and 
could play tolerably the Sixth Concerto and a 
Fantasia Duet for violin and piano on La Muette 
de Portici. 

At M. Turlot's soiree Standish and I were ex- 
pected to play each one piece ; and, the day before, 
my master came and asked me what piece I 
would play? I replied that I would take the 
easiest, La Muette* Thereupon he said that, as he 
had some lessons to give rather late in the after- 
noon, he would not be able to be at* M. Turlot's 
house before nine o'clock, and perhaps not at all ; 
he requested me, nevertheless, to take the Sixth 
Concerto for him, in case he should not come, 
which I promised to do. 

It was more than half-past nine when I was 
asked to play my piece, and Standish had not 
arrived. Neither my mother nor myself thought 
he would come ; and she persuaded me to play 
the Sixth Concerto, as being the finest piece of the 
two I had brought. I did so, and, it being a very 
effective composition, it gained a good deal of 
applause. In the midst of all this noise, in walked 
Standish 1 

I shall never forget the expression of surprise 
on my dear mother's face as he entered the room. 
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and I had to blurt out some apologies for having 
played the piece he had chosen for himself. He 
took it all in a most good-natured way, and a little 
later in the evening he played my piece, La Muetie^ 
which went very well. 

The great M. Lemmens complimented me that 
evening. He was a rather tall, fair-haired man, 
with very quiet, retiring manners. His playing 
upon the new instrument, the harmonium, aston- 
ished every one present ; but he played rather 
too often, and I fancy this gave the violin music 
an advantage which otherwise it might not have 
had. He afterwards married Mile. Sherrington, 
who was then studying at the Conservatoire de 
Musique at Brussels. 

From that time forward I was invited to a 
number of musical evenings at the houses of M. 
Stass, a well-known lawyer, M. Corr van der 
Maeren, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
M. Eeckhout, a celebrated portrait-painter, and 
many others. 



At this period, Alexandre Dumas, the author of 
'' The Three Musketeers," was residing in Brussels, 
I met him one evening at the house of M. Kindt, 
the Professor of Mathematics at the University, 
who had a very pretty daughter. Dumas, like 
every one else, admired this young lady, and when 
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she told him that she was anxiously waiting for the 
second volume of his "Ange Pitou," he most 
kindly sent her the MS., that she might read it 
before it was printed. 

He was then a stout, powerfully built man, with 
a round face, dark, sparkling eyes, thick lips, and 
a thick crop of short, dark curly hair. Like his 
celebrated namesake, Alexandre von Humboldt, he 
was extremely conceited, and very fond of jokes. 
On one occasion he purchased a candle at a 
tallow-chandler's shop in the Rue de Namur, at 
Brussels, putting down about twopence to pay for 
it, and inquired if it were a bougie — a stearine 
candle — ^then somewhat of a novelty. The man 
replied that it was. 

''Then, if you cut it in two, it will form two 
candles, will it not ? " asked the author of " Monte 
Cristo." 

"Oui, Monsieur." 

" Then, please, be so good," said Dumas. And, 
after the shopkeeper had cut it into two pieces, he 
begged him to repeat the operation on each half. 
When the four short pieces of candle were thus 
obtained, he induced the man to point each of 
them with his knife, and to light them, in order to 
see that they would burn properly. As soon as 
this was done, Dumas raised his hat politely, 
saluted the shopkeeper, and walked out, leaving 
the four little candles burning on the counter. 
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Before entering the place he had told a friend who 
accompanied him that he was going to cause the 
shopkeeper " to illuminate in honour of his birth- 
day." 

After I had become somewhat of a mathe- 
matician — though not enough to '< go to Heaven 
in a right perpendicular line/' as a certain geo- 
metrician once said of himself — I made the 
calculation that I must have played Rode's 
Seventh Concerto (with accompaniment of a 
second violin) at least 624 times, before I was 
eighteen years of age. 

If I were now to calculate how many times I 
have performed pieces of other celebrated com- 
posers in public, and in the drawing-room, during 
my long career, the sum would amount to a good 
many thousands. Yet, with all this music, Provi- 
dence has permitted me to do a very considerable 
amount of scientific and literary work, to which I 
need not here refer. 

It is sad to feel, at present, that day by day my 
strength is failing as regards my violin. It is no 
longer possible to play exercises for more than a 
short half-hour ; and for the first time in my life 
I have experienced the effects of advancing years 
upon a naturally strong constitution. 

But I must not complain. In this world joy 
and sorrow are bound to go hand in hand : I have 
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had my full share of both. My violin can say 
much, when I am able to make it talk — much that 
I could not confide to these pages ; for Music, like 
Nature, has a language of its own, which mere 
words have no power of expressing. 



SOME? INCIDENTS AT MY CONCERTS 

On referring to my voluminous collection of 
concert programmes from 1865 (the year of my 
marriage), to the end of 1898, when I retired from 
the public platform, I find that my wife and I 
have realised about ;f4000 for charities, poor 
artists, church funds, cricket-clubs, orphanages, &c., 
and this does not include various sums she has 
obtained by balls given for the same purposes. 

My first public appearances were at the 
Kursaal, at Ostend, with my mother, and at a 
cathedral service there, in presence of the Belgian 
Royal Family ; after which I played at Brussels 
and Paris at various private concerts, or soiries 
musicales, but at no public concerts. 

The first public concert at which my violin was 
heard in England was in 1861 or '62. It was a 
small concert given at Putney by Miss Sewell, 
a niece of Horn, the composer, at which his 
cantata, ''The Christmas Bells," was performed 
by my sister Miss Phipson (Mrs. Henry Rutter), 

Miss Cooper (Mrs. Longden), my brother, W. W. 

30 
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Phipson, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. Rutter, LL.B. 
On this occasion I played a solo, with my 
mother's accompaniment, and the Gazza Ladra 
duet, for violin and piano, by De Bdriot and 
Osborn, with Van den Abeelen, a well-known 
Flemish pianist and composer, who was for some 
years professor at Leamington. He. afterwards 
played a Fantasia for left hand alone on ''The 
Blue Bells of Scotland." It was a wonderful 
performance, and many of the audience stood 
up to see that he was really playing with one 
hand only. 

Shortly after this, I played De B6riot's Concerto 
in D at Collard's Rooms, in London, at a concert 
given by some foreign artists, and with Francesco 
Berger as accompanist. Then in 1865, whilst on 
my wedding tour, my wife and I played at a 
concert at Halesowen, for the band fund of the 
6th Worcestershire Rifle Corps, and, as years rolled 
on, at Barnes, Richmond, Putney, Kensington, 
Wandsworth, Fulham, Chelsea, Brixton, Padding- 
ton, Hammersmith, Southsea, Bournemouth, South- 
ampton, Beethoven Rooms (London), Epsom Town 
Hall, Twickenham, Carlisle, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Purbrook (Hampshire), Marylebone, &c. — thirty- 
three years of constant success. 

The late Madame Lehfeldt, an English lady, an 
excellent teacher of the piano in Putney, and 
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latterly professor at the Guildhall School of Music, 
whose youngest son, Dr. Lehfeldt, is now a 
distinguished Professor of Physical Science, gave 
many concerts at our Assembly Rooms, at which 
her playing of Beethoven's Sonatas, Salaman's 
SaUarello, and Chopin's Nocturnes, were particularly 
admired. At almost all these concerts my wife 
sang, and I played. I only disappointed her once, 
when confined to bed with illness, and my place 
was taken, at very short notice, by that charming 
violinist. Miss Rose Lynton, a pupil of the late 
Professor Schneider. I also played several times 
for Mr. Harry Dancey, Mus. Bac, F.C.O., and 
many other artists, in London and elsewhere. 

Before the " New " Town Hall at Wandsworth 
was built, Madame Lehfeldt gave one or two 
concerts at the Spread Eagle Hotel there, with 
Miss Ferrari, music-mistress to some members of 
our Royal Family. On one of these occasions 
Miss Ferrari sang Mozart's *' Voi che sapeie che cosa 
i amor" more beautifully than I ever heard it sung 
before or since. I noticed, also, that there was 
a vile hole in the platform, quite large enough 
for a lady's foot to pass through, and it was 
fortunate that no serious accident occurred that 
evening. 

My wife gave the first concert, and the first 
dance, ever given at the Assembly Rooms, Putney, 
and the New Town Hall, Wandsworth. 
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Colonel and Mrs. Chambers, of Putney House/ 
friends of Garibaldi, once gave, with my mother's 
assistance, a soiree musicak in aid of General 
Garibaldi's Italian School Fund. I played on 
that occasion a concerto of De B6riot's to the 
accompaniment of Tito Mattei. 

Mrs. Chambers had caused a distinguished 
artist, an Italian, to play a piano solo and to 
aid generally in this concert, free of charge^ as 
it was for an Italian charity. A ludicrous scene 
occurred when we left : as my wife and I crossed 
the large ill-lit hall on our way out, we saw 
two individuals gesticulating and loudly expostu- 
lating in a dark corner. They were this artist 
and one of his friends. The former was showing 
the latter how some one had torn a great hole in 
his new umbrella, as he took it from the stand. 
" . . . Corpo di Baccof i dopo avere sonato per 
niente!'' — " . . . This is what I get for playing 
for nothing ! ! " We did not stay to hear any 
more. 

I performed that same concerto at an afternoon 
concert at Col lard's Rooms, Grosvenor Street, W., 
to the excellent accompaniment of Francesco 
Berger, with whom I had rehearsed it the 42iy 
before. This concert was given by the two sisters 

^ Another old mansion which has now disappeared to make room for 
modem buildings of a smaller type. 

C 
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Sidonia and Virginia Van der Beck, of the Italian 
Operas, Paris, Madrid, and Milan, then on a 
visit to London. Franceschi, the charming tenor, 
and Rossi, the well-known pianist, assisted ; and 
Madame D^m^ric Lablache sang. In playing my 
accompaniment, Mr. Francesco Berger nearly got 
one of the legs of the music-stool over the edge of 
the little platform, and it is a marvel that he was 
not precipitated into the laps of the ladies sitting 
along the side of the room. This catastrophe was 
only prevented by one of these ladies calling his 
attention to the very dangerous position he was in. 
On this occasion, the audience was chiefly com- 
posed of ladies ; very few men were present. And, 
to charm these said ladies, Signor Rossi thumped 
away upon one of CoUard's best instruments as if 
he had been a blacksmith using a sledge-hammer. 
I glanced at one of the Messrs. CoUard, who hap- 
pened to be standing near the door of the artists' 
room ; I saw a dismal expression come over his 
placid features, and I distinctly heard him remark 
to a friend : " This fellow is taking twenty years' 
work out of that instrument 1 " 

In the early sixties my wife sang and I played, 
for the second time, at a charity concert at Hales- 
owen, and at the conclusion of one of her songs 
she was presented by some young ladies with a 
magnificent bouquet of moss-roses. At this con- 
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cert I heard, for the first time, a difficult tenor song 
by Handel. It was admirably sung by a young 
man named Walters, an amateur. 

The introduction of a good comic reciter, or 
a buffo artist, generally forms a very pleasing 
feature in a concert. An amateur, named Hazard, 
was the most amusing buffo artist I ever met ; I 
liked his performance better than Corney Grain's 
whimsicalities. Hazard had not much voice, but 
his cock-crow was the most perfect ever heard 
outside a farmyard. In a song of his, entitled 
'' One more polka," he created roars of laughter 
by dancing a few comic polka steps whilst the 
piano played the ritoumelle between the verses of 
the song. Another very clever amateur reciter 
was Mr. Macphail, who, though an Englishman, 
had the most complete command of the Scotch 
brogue, and told the most funny stories imaginable. 
The late Thomas Moore, F.R.C.S., whose wife and 
one of his daughters were admirable singers, the 
latter having sung on more than one occasion, by 
command, before her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
was another excellent amateur buffo. 

Corney Grain began as an amateur at Putney 
and elsewhere ; he was a barrister, but adopted 
the comic branch of the musical profession. His 
piano accompaniments to his own compositions 
were very clever. No one would ever forget 
hearing his song called " The Roast Beef of Old 
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England," in which you could imagine a father 
and his children all singing together. 

The brothers Montague and Herbert Watts 
were also very clever amateurs ; it was a great 
treat to hear and see them perform, in character, 
" The Blind Beggars " of Offenbach, as they did 
at several of our concert halls. Occasionally they 
sang sentimental songs also. 

Two of the best singers who assisted at Madame 
Lehfeldt's concerts were Miss Ferrari, already 
mentioned, and Mr. John Williams, of Barnes, 
formerly tenor of the Foundling Chapel, and an 
exquisite singer of English ballads. Mr. Harry 
Dancey, as pianist and conductor, was always 
very kind in aiding his fellow-artists on such 
occasions, and so was Mr. Thomas Eeles, pupil 
and friend of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett. I 
have passed many pleasant evenings in their 
society, and remember the great success which 
greeted young Dancey as a pianist at his first 
concert, at the Assembly Rooms, Putney, when 
he was about eighteen years of age. It was a 
long time ago ; but a triumph, such as this was, 
is never forgotten. 

Two medical men in this district have distin- 
guished themselves as clever musicians — Dr. Stanley 
Murray, of Putney, and Dr. Marshall, of Barnes, for 
both of whom I have played on several occasions. 
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A former resident in Putney, Mr. John Franklin 
Adams, once devoted much time to organising 
"Popular Concerts" in this locality. He thus 
helped to bring out Corney Grain, Fanny Holland, 
Arthur Cecil (Blunt), Mr. Drake, a flautist, and 
many others, then quite unknown to fame. I 
played for him very often ; until, one year, I 
fancied that I would like a rest. It was when 
his "Monday Popular Concerts" were about to 
be merged into the Putney Philharmonic Society, to 
which I acted as violin solo for about seven- 
teen years. To a pressing letter from Adams, 
asking me to play as usual, I sent the following 
reply — I wrote it in Italian, so that I might be 
gone before he could get it translated : — 

"CaRO ED ILLUSJRISSIMO SiGNORE, — Vi ring- 

razio infinitamente della vostra lettera ; t mi duole 
fino air anima chfe non m'6 possible quest'iverno 
de venire ai Concerti della Societa Filarmonica di 
Putney. Son obbligato per qualchi giorni andare 
alia campagna del mio fratello, dove saro proba- 
bilmente tr6 o quattro settimane. Cosi il vostro 
gentile invito non mi sia dato d'accetarlo questa 
volta, e vi prego, caro ed illustrissimo Signore, di 
non aspettarmi. 

" Credete sempre alii sensi della mia stima. 

" il vostro, T. L. Phipson." 



1 
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That letter gave me a respite of about three 
months, which was quite requisite to enable me 
to work up some new pieces. 

One of the largest audiences I ever had num- 
bered over 1200 ; it was the evening concert on 
the 3rd September 1892, at Southsea, of which I 
have given an account in my '< Voice and Violin." 

I had another concert at the Town Hall, Ken- 
sington, when there were almost as many present, 
and at which the programme was so intolerably 
long that I was obliged to request permission to 
play my second piece during the interval, in order 
to catch a train to return home. 

Once I was placed in a rather awkward position 
at a large concert in the Chelsea Town Hall, 
where the celebrated clarionet player, Lazarus, 
also performed, and I was the victim of punctuality. 
The audience numbered over 500, and by eight 
o'clock no musicians had arrived but my wife 
and myself. At a quarter past eight the audience 
became very impatient and noisy, and the givers 
of the concert begged me to go on, though my 
solo was only fourth or fifth on the programme. 
The concert was to have opened with a trio ; as it 
was, it opened with a violin solo, without any 
speech having been made to explain the reason 
of this singular proceeding. The others came in 
about three-quarters of an hour late. 
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At this concert my wife sang Robaudi's Non ti 
seordar dime, with immense success, and gave, as her 
encore, Braga's Serenata, also with violino obbligato. 

At a concert given in the Greyhound Hotel, 
Richmond, by an able pianist, Mr. Frank Figg, 
I only played in the second part, and so did not 
arrive till about nine o'clock, during the interval. 
The room was then so crammed that it was with 
the greatest difficulty my wife and I could enter 
it and find our way to the platform. 

On another occasion, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Putney, the late Mr. Holland, of Gayton Lodge, 
Wimbledon Common, an admirable Shakespearean 
reader, and myself, were the only entertainers. 
He read a scene from one of Shakespeare's plays, 
and then I played a solo on the violin to my 
wife's accompaniment. The room was also 
crammed to such an extent that some thirty or 
forty persons could get no seats, and stood at the 
entrance doors. 

I have also played at recitals given by the late 
celebrated Mr. Samuel Brandram, M.A., which 
were usually very crowded. 

The eminent professor of the piano. Carlo 
Albanesi, much patronised by royalty and the 
nobility of England, came to London, from Naples, 
with a letter of introduction to my sister, Mrs. 
Henry Rutter. We gave him his first concert in 
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England at the Putney Assembly Rooms on the 
8th December 1882, at very short notice, and 
thus enabled him to earn the first ^fio-note he 
ever made in this country. 

His playing was most effective ; by its delicacy 
and expressive cantabik it was, and probably is 
still, unsurpassable. Besides this, he was a 
young man of most prepossessing appearance 
and manners. He told me that, in Naples, his 
father had so many pupils that he could only 
attend to him (Carlo) in the morning, whilst he 
was being shaved. At this concert he. had a little 
mute piano in the artists' room, on which he 
exercised his fingers. He also used it when 
travelling in a railway carriage. At present he is 
professor at the London Royal Academy. After 
my first solo (on an air of Pacini, " // soave e bel 
contenio ") he was kind enough to say, in French, 
" Comme vous chantez bien / " This concert brought 
round him a good number of admirers. 

I should like to give a complete list of the 
principal artists who have appeared with me in 
public concerts, but I have only space for the 
following few names. Those of some very distin- 
guished amateurs are given in brackets : — 

Miss Hilda Coward, soprano ; Miss Orridge, 
soprano ; Madame Agnes Larkcom, mezzo-soprano, 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music ; Mr. 
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W. H. Cummins, tenor, Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music ; Miss Fanny Holland, mezzo- 
soprano ; Mr. Henry Pope, basso ; Mr. Corney 
Grain, buffo ; Mr. Arthur Cecil, baritone ; Mr. J. G. 
Callcott, pianist and conductor ; Madame Lehfeldt, 
pianist. Professor at the Guildhall School of Music ; 
Mr. Harry Dancey, Mus. Bac, pianist and organist ; 
Mr. Thomas Eeles, pianist ; Mr. John Radcliff, 
flute solo. Royal Italian Opera ; Mr. Lazarus, 
clarionet solo ; Miss Patti Winter, soprano ; Mr. 
Van Lennep, tenor and composer ; Mr. John 
Williams, tenor, formerly of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Mr. W. G. Forington, basso, Westminster Abbey ; 
Mr. Drake, flautist ; [Miss Alice Edwards, pianist] ; 
Miss Kate Griffiths, pianist, Professor at the London 
Academy of Music ; Mr. Ley, basso ; Mrs. Ley, 
pianist ; [Miss B. Longden, pianist] ; Madame 
Worrell, mezzo-soprano ; Madame Thayer, soprano ; 
Seiior Mahnes, tenor ; Signor Tito Mattei, pianist 
and composer ; [Miss Winifred Smith, mezzo- 
soprano] ; Mr. Claude Trevor, accompanist ; Mr. 
Frank Figg, pianist ; Mr. Marcellus Higgs, con- 
ductor and composer ; Mr. R. H. Gould, con- 
ductor ; [Lady Folkestone (Countess Winchelsea), 
soprano] ; M. Van den Abeelen, pianist ; [Mrs. 
Lubbock, soprano] ; Senora Isidora Martinez, 
mezzo-soprano, Italian Opera, London, Berlin, and 
New York ; Miles. Sidonia and Virginia Van der 
Beck, Italian Opera, Paris, Madrid, and Milan ; 
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Madame D^m^ric Lablache, contralto ; Signor 
Franceschi, tenor : Signor Rossi, pianist ; Miss 
Alice Rosselli, soprano ; Mr. C. S. Jekyll, organist 
H.M. Chapels Royal ; Miss Cheyne, pianist ; Mr. 
Garratt, tenor ; [Mr. R. Hazard, buffo] ; Miss 
Emily Christie, pianist ; Mr. Harper Kearton,- 
tenor; Miss Louisa Pyne, pianist; Miss Carrie 
Lewis, L.R.A.M. (Mrs. Llewellyn), pianist ; Mr. 
Fewlass Llewellyn, reciter; Mr. W. T. Barker, 
R.A.M., harpist ; Mr. Flavell, pianist ; Mr. Hirwin 
Jones, baritone ; Mr. Samuel Brandram, M.A., 
reciter ; Miss Meredith Elliott, contralto ; Signor 
Carlo Albanesi, pianist ; [Mr. Walter Allen, tenor] ; 
Miss Harker, mezzo-soprano ; Miss Nina Quatre- 
maine, pianist ; [Mrs. Bramwell Davis, contralto] ; 
Miss Lilian Greville, soprano ; Miss Fusselle, 
mezzo-soprano ; [Mrs. H. Rutter, soprano] ; Miss 
Barnard, mezzo-soprano ; Miss Hooper, soprano ; 
[Miss Bowra, reciter] ; Miss Etherington, soprano ; 
Miss Aylward, soprano ; [Mr. Ch. Haigh, baritone] ; 
Mr. Law, baritone ; Mrs. Percivall, pianist ; [" Mr. 
Kensington," basso, real name — Dundas Gardiner, 
barrister] ; Mr. Liebich, pianist ; Rev. W. Mann, 
baritone, Winchester Cathedral ; [Mr. Gowlland, 
F.R.C.S., reciter] ; Miss Maude Cooke, soprano ; 
Miss Minnie CuUis, mezzo-soprano ; [Mr. " Hubert 
de Winter," tenor, real name — Baron May, a 
young, handsome, and charming singer, holding a 
Dutch title, who died at a very early age, deeply 
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regretted] ; Mrs. W. Tidmarsh, pianist ; Mr. John 
Probert, tenor ; [Mr. Ch. Smith, tenor] ; Miss 
Sinclair, contralto ; Miss Bertha Colnaghi, mezzo- 
soprano ; [Messrs. M. and H. Watts, singers and 
reciters] ; [Miss M'Laren, reciter] ; [Mr. Robert 
Broadley, cornet solo] ; Mr. Sydney Adams, 
basso ; Miss Jessie Hudson, violinist ; [Miss A. F. 
Vernet, L.R.A.M., violoncellist] ; [Miss D. Vernet, 
violinist] ; [Miss Blanche Lee (Lady Swinfen 
Eady), violinist] ; [Mrs. George Adams, soprano] ; 
Mr. Ernest Bawtree, buffo ; Mrs. Strickland, 
soprano ; Miss Watson, mezzo - soprano ; [Mr. 
Frank Rutter, B.A., banjoist] ; Mr. W. C. Pepper, 
banjoist ; [Mrs. Mackintosh (Miss Williams), con- 
tralto ; Mrs. Williams (Miss Daisy Williams), 
mezzo - soprano] ; Miss Ortner, pianist ; Miss 
Theodora Cruttenden, mandolinist ; [Miss Amy 
Ray, violinist] ; [Mr. P. Macphail, buffo] ; Miss 
Rosalie Watkins, mezzo - soprano ; Mr. Selwyn 
Summers, pianist and conductor : Mr. Carsten 
Damian, baritone ; Mr. H. Roberts, baritone ; Mr. 
Charles Chilley, tenor ; Miss F. Hipwell, mezzo- 
soprano ; Mr. Sidney Perks, organist ; Miss 
Marian Davis, pianist ; [Mr. John Adams, cornet 
.solo] ; Mr. Jabez West (blind), baritone ; Mrs. 
WestJ soprano ; Mr. Frank Adams, tenor ; Mrs. 
Scott Gatty, mezzo-soprano ; Mr. John Court, 
L.R.A.M., pianist ; Mr. H. M. Weston, Mus. Bac, 
organist ; Miss Whitman, soprano ; Mr. Martin 
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Frost, baritone, of St. Andrew's, Well Street ; Mr. 
Harry Grace, buffo ; Miss Hart, mezzo-soprano ; 
[Mrs. Kennard Bliss, pianist] ; Mr. Tom Powley, 
basso ; Mrs. Charles Marshall, pianist ; Miss 
Nellie Mathews, soprano ; Mr. W. Palmer, 
banjoist ; Miss Leuchars, mezzo-soprano ; Mr. F. 
Burgiss, pianist ; Madame Nora, mezzo-soprano ; 
Mr. R. Grice, baritone, of St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
Miss Berrie Stephens, mezzo-soprano ; Dr. Rooke, 
baritone ; [Miss Edith Pink, pianist] ; Miss 
Florence Cooper, soprano ; Mr. A. C. Hunter, 
tenor ; Mr. Randulph Coward, baritone ; [Mr. H. 
C. Archer, violinist] ; Mrs. Burkinyoung, soprano ; 
Mr. Frank May, R.A.M., baritone ; Mr. Jules Bel- 
lingham, buffo ; [Rev. C. Scholefield, pianist] ; 
Miss Edith Blair, soprano ; Miss K. Barnett, 
soprano ; Miss Jean Richards, pianist ; Madame 
Buxton, soprano ; Mr. C. B. Barr, basso ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Chapman, baritone and soprano ; 
[Miss Hickman, violinist] ; Mr. H. Prenton, 
baritone, of Holy Trinity Church ; Miss K. 
Vaughan, pianist ; Mr. W. G. Alcock, organist ; 
Miss Constance C. Todd, mezzo-soprano ; Miss 
Alice Scoones, L.A.M., soprano ; [Miss Sarah 
Braham, contralto] ^ ; Miss R. Dunne, R.A.M., 

^ Miss Sarah Braham and Mrs. Bramwell Davis (sister of Norman 
Salmon) were two of the finest contralto voices ever heard in England ; 
both were amateurs, and had frequent offers of lucrative engagements. 
Tauline Lucca had a voice of a similar quality, which gained her 
celebrity. 
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pianist ; [Mrs. Tom Moore, soprano], &c. I 
have some hundreds of other names on my 
programmes ; but the above list must suffice 
to shotv that my wife and I have been in 
good company, and have had plenty of talent 
wherewith to compete for the favour of the 
public. It comprises only the principal artists 
with whom we have appeared on frequent oc- 
casions. 

At a concert in Fulham, organised by the Rev. 
Mr. Early, a good many years ago, whilst a 
charming young lady was singing a very expres- 
sive ballad in the first part, one of the audience, 
who was standing near the end of the room, fell 
down, witif a loud shriek, in a fit, and was even- 
tually carried out, but only with great difficulty. 
It was a very trying moment for the young lady 
who was singing, and, of course, spoilt the effect 
of her first song. 

This was a charity concert, and the back seats 
were crowded with noisy schoolboys, who joined 
so uproariously in the applause after my violin 
solo (Seine de Balkty De B6riot) that Mr. Early, 
perfectly terrified, sprang on to the platform and 
raised both his hands to stop the noise, which was 
distinctly heard in the street. The policeman at 
the door came in, thinking there was a free fight 
going on inside. 
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I went one morning to the New Town Hall, 
Wandsworth, where I had to play that evening, 
and was horrified to find upon the platform of 
the concert-room an immense trap-door wide 
open. It occupied the place where the grand 
piano usually stands, and, looking through the 
opening, I saw a chasm some forty feet deep, 
having for its foundation the stone pavement of 
a courtyard. 

In an instant I realised what a frightful catas- 
trophe would occur if this trap-door were by any 
oversight or accident not properly secured. Fancy 
a grand piano, an accompanist, and two or three 
singers suddenly precipitated forty feet on to the 
hard pavement below ! It is too horrible to con- 
template. Whether it still exists I know not ; but, 
ever after I made that discovery, I warned many 
musicians of it, and I always took care that the 
piano and my wife should be well in front of this 
death-trap whenever we happened to play there. 
And I recollect one choral concert^ conducted by 
Dr. Stanley Murray, when there was a very large 
number of ladies and gentlemen on this platform 
at the same time. 

Besides our usual concerts for orphanages, &c., 
my wife organised latterly several very successful 
cafi-concertSy at which tea, coffee, and cakes were 
distributed, and a small bell was rung before each 
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performance to ensure silence. At one of these, 
Senora Isidora Martinez electrified the audience 
by singing the laughing song from the opera of 
Manon, and the celebrated valse song of Venzano. 

She also sang a very pretty ballad, called 
"Come in and shut the door." The words of 
the title of this song are almost spoken ; and a 
young man, who had arrived late, and did not 
know it, thought they were addressed to him as 
he entered. The public, noticing his astonish- 
ment at being addressed from the platform, burst 
into loud laughter. 

A short time ago, my sister said to me : " I saw 
Mr. B— — (who was at your musical evening) in 
Regent Street, and he told me something that may 
interest you. A few minutes previously he had 

met Mrs. E- (Miss B — ), who now lives in 

Wales, and who had been to a concert ; she said 
to him, '/ have just heard Kubelikj the new violinist, 
and I have often heard Joachim ; but many years ago 
there used to be an amateur, a Dr. Phipson, who lived 
at Putney, who was better than either of them ! ' He 
told her that Dr. Phipson still lived at Putney, 
and that he had heard you play a week ago." 

At various times I have received, directly and 
indirectly, many similarly indulgent appreciations 
of my music, but I need not refer to them. If I 
mention this case, it is simply to show that no 
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amateur who has thoroughly mastered his instru- 
ment need ever despair of holding his own with 
the greatest of artists, provided he does as Paganini 
invariably did, i>. choose for his public perform- 
ances only such music as suits his own style and 
his own powers. 

I was never more surprised in my life than 
when I saw the first press notices on my playing. 
Though I often played in concerts, given for 
themselves by artists, as well as in charity con- 
certs, I never expected that the critics would take 
any notice of a "mere amateur." But when 
these kind and indulgent gentlemen began to 
speak of "the lion of the evening," "the cream 
of the concert," "the facile princepSy* &c. &c., I 
began to be interested — and, perhaps, conceited — 
and I collected, henceforth, all my programmes 
and all the notices in the papers. But I never 
realised, until it was too late, that if one half of 
what was said were true, I had only to make a 
promenade through Europe with my violin to 
ensure for myself a very large fortune. 

Happily, I have not required it ; fortunately, I 
am naturally imbued with " il soave e bel conUnto" 



VI 

THE TARANTELLA 

Of all brilliant and effective music for the violin, 
the tarantella is, perhaps, the most popular. 
There are few composers who have not written 
at least one tarantella for their own particular 
instrument. Bottesini wrote one for the double- 
bass ; Rossini wrote a very effective one for the 
voice {JLa Danza), as several Neapolitan composers 
had done before his time. 

One of the very best pieces of this kind is 
Sydney Smith's well-known tarantella for piano, 
which is more effective and more poetical than 
that of Heller for the same instrument. A few 
have been written for the piccolo, or little flute, 
which are brilliant enough with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Tarantella music for the violin, with piano 
accompaniment, is rather abundant ; but all the 
pieces do not come up to the same level of per- 
fection. Few among them have the real Italian 
character. Some are a mere collection of triplets 
of a very paltry kind, with a poor melody, often 

*9 D 
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consisting of simple scales in triplets, without any 
attempt at all at melody, interspersed with a few 
bars of crotchets, simple or dotted, as some excuse 
for a song. The tempo is also variously indicated. 
Sometimes a composer writes simply the word 
*' presto," or " quasi-presto," or ** allegro giocoso," 
or, again, " allegro vivace " ; others indicate the 
beat by the words, *^ tempo di tarantella^ 

My talented friend, Senora Isidora Martinez, 
late of the Royal Italian Opera, who is almost as 
great a pianist as she is a singer and a linguist, 
once told me that you cannot play a tarantella too 
fast ; but Guido Papini, who is a great authority, 
is not precisely of that opinion, and I lean rather 
towards his view. 

In violin playing, especially, there is a great 
difference between ^' presto " and " quasi-presto," 
and, to produce the best effect, the " quasi-presto " 
should be adopted in the tarantella ; otherwise, 
there is a loss of tone and power, and a hurried 
expression which is not at all agreeable, except as 
applied to the last few bars of the piece. I am 
referring to the tarantella as a concert piece, not 
as a dance. 

The cantabikf which is introduced once, and 
often twice, between the other two portions of 
the piece, should be of a luscious melodic quality, 
and taken slightly slower, to be made as effective as 
possible. I need scarcely add that for the dance 
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itself the tempo and rhythm must be as rigorously 
kept as if the violin were a piece of machinery. 
In no other class of music is there so great a 
tendency to hurry the beat ; and though it may, 
for the sake of effect, be slightly accelerated 
towards the end, it should be extremely regular 
throughout. 

The ancient legend upon which this dance 
and its music are claimed to have originated 
may be characterised by the old saying, ^^ Se turn 
i vero e ben trovato," It appears to have originated 
in Taranto and its neighbourhood, and derived its 
name from that place. 

There is in all the southern parts of Italy, more 
especially in Apulia and near Taranto, a rather 
large reddish-brown spider, called a tarantula. 
It is, like many other spiders, rather unpleasant 
to look upon as it crawls quickly over the hot 
sand in summer and autumn ; but, as far as 
human beings are concerned, it appears to be 
quite harmless. This was first proved by a pro- 
fessor of natural history at Naples, about the year 
1695, who, wishing to test the strength of its 
venom, bared his arm and placed it in a linen 
bag containing a number of these tarantula spiders. 
His arm was not bitten at all, only slightly tickled 
by the said spiders running over it. 

The legend which is current among the lower 
classes in Italy — a land abounding in all kinds of 
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superstitions — is, that a person bitten by the spider 
in question can only be saved by music and 
dancing — by dancing until profuse perspiration 
breaks out, and the dancer falls exhausted by the 
effort. Then sleep ensues, from which he, or 
she, arises refreshed and cured. Hence the 
spirited nature of the music to which this dance 
is performed. This legend has been kept alive 
by all the southern Italians, especially by the 
women who dance in the street for money, as 
a means of inducing the public to throw coin 
into their aprons. 

The errors regarding the tarantula spider 
which were propagated by the scientific men of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, although 
they survive to some extent to the present day, 
were strenuously denied by many of their con- 
temporaries. They were promulgated more es- 
pecially by Father Kircher and Sir Thomas 
Brown, two celebrities of their day, and also by 
Dr. Baglivi, a young physician, who died pre- 
maturely in 1706, a native of Apulia, the province 
of Italy where this spider is most abundant. Sir 
Thomas Brown goes so far as to say that the 
spider itself dances to the music I 

Even now, there are thousands of people who 
believe, or profess to believe, that the bite of the 
tarantula spider produces sickness which music 
alone can cure. For people affected with this 
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kind of hysteria, an old writer informs us that '* a 
musician is brought who tries a variety of airs, 
until at last he hits upon one that induces the 
patient to dance, the violence of which exercise pro- 
duces a proportionate agitation of the vital spirits, 
attendant with a corresponding degree of perspira- 
tion, the certain consequence of which is a cure." 

The Hon. Robert Boyle, founder of the Royal 
Society of London, although he, at first, doubted 
the truth of the legend about the tarantula spider 
and its bite, ends by saying that he had convinced 
himself that, in the main, the facts were true ! 
But another old writer cleverly traces back the 
tarantella dance to the times of the Bacchanalian 
routs of ancient Greece. 

The tarantella is not confined to Naples and 
Southern Italy, where (at least, as we now know 
it) it appears to have originated ; a very similar 
kind of dance, called /or/a^ia, may be seen at Venice, 
where it is indulged in by the gondoliers. The 
saltarello and lavandarina, danced in the Roman 
states, are much the same. 

Let us examine this curious question a little 
more closely. It is well known that spiders differ 
considerably in colour at various times and in 
various places ; the same species in my cellar, for 
instance, is greyer or blacker than in that of a 
friend two miles distant. The tarantula also 
varies, more or less, in appearance, according to 
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the season, the age, and the sex. Hence the 
descriptions of this interesting spider do not 
always tally. An old writer says : " Its body 
and legs are ash-coloured, with blackish rings on 
the under part ; the fangs are red on the inner 
side, the rest being blackish. Two of its eight 
eyes are red, and larger than the others. It lives 
in the bare fields, and has an antipathy to damp 
and shade ; its dwelling is a hole about four 
inches deep in the loose soil, and half an inch 
wide, with a net at the mouth of the hole. The 
female lays about 700 eggs, which are hatched in 
the spring." 

These spiders, like many others, frequently 
devour one another. Its Linnean name is Lycosa 
Tarantula^ and modern naturalists describe it as 
having the upper part of the body red, with a 
black band across. It belongs to the class of 
"vagabond spiders," which spin no web ; it runs 
very fast, and is remarkably voracious and 
courageous. 

The old authors of the seventeenth century say 
that the bite of the tarantula causes ''a local in- 
flammation, followed by sickness and a difficulty 
of breathing, which, in its turn, is followed by 
delirium, or deep melancholy ; and these symptoms 
return annually, in some cases, for several years. 
Music is supposed to be the only cure." 

The most voluminous writer of that period, 
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Kircher, in his ''Musurgia/' gives a particular 
account of these effects of the tarantula. He 
mentions a girl who, after being bitten by the 
spider, could be cured only by the music of a 
drum I 

He also relates that a Spaniard who, '^ trusting 
to the efficacy of music in the cure of the frenzy 
occasioned by the bite of the tarantula, submitted 
to be bitten on the hand by two of these spiders, 
of different colours and of different qualities. The 
venom was no sooner diffused about his body 
than the symptoms of the disorder began to 
appear, upon which harpists, pipers, and other 
musicians were sent for, who, by various kinds of 
music, endeavoured to rouse him from the stupor 
into which he had fallen; but here it was 
observed that the bites of the two spiders had 
produced contrary effects, for by the one he 
was incited to dance, and by the other restrained 
therefrom ; and in this conflict of nature the 
patient expired." 

This quotation is a good specimen of the 
absurd state of medical science in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The same story is given in this author's 
" Phonurgia Nova," with a drawing representing 
the spider in two positions, the patient in the act 
of dancing, and the musical notes of the air by 
which, in one case, a cure was effected. Kircher 
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was a Jesuit, born in 1601. He taught philosophy 
and mathematics in Germany, and afterwards at 
Rome, and died in 1680, leaving an immense 
number of works, full of curiosities. 

Dr. Baglivi, whom I mentioned above, has left us a 
little treatise in the Latin of the seventeenth century, 
De Anatomiay tnorsu^ et effecHbus tarantulcBy in which 
he describes the regions of Apulia where the 
tarantula abounds, with an account of the anatomy, 
and a figure of the spider and its eggs. He also 
describes the symptoms which follow its bite, and 
their cure by music, with some instances of cases 
thus cured. 

Ludovicus Valetta, a monk of Apulia, published 
at Naples, in 1706, a treatise on the tarantula 
spider in which he endeavours to refute those 
who deny its effects, and gives, apparently from 
his own knowledge, several instances of persons 
who have suffered in this way. An English 
physician. Dr. Mead, has reproduced these 
accounts in his treatise on '' Poisons," and appears 
to believe in them — ^which is more than others do. 

After looking carefully into this subject, I have 
come to the conclusion that hysteria^ in various 
forms, was probably as common in Southern 
Italy two hundred years ago as it now is in 
many parts of Europe, and that music and 
dancing are an excellent cure for it. 
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Those who imagine that they have been bitten 
by a tarantula are, according to an old Italian 
writer, *' young, wanton girls, whom we call doke 
di sakf who, by some particular indisposition 
[hysteria], falling into this melancholy madness, 
persuade themselves, according to vulgar prejudice, 
that they have been bitten by a tarantula." 

Professor Dominico Cirillo, of Naples, comment- 
ing, in 1770, on a book published by Dr. Serao, 
another Italian physician who had attempted to ex- 
plode the popular error about the tarantula spider, 
confirms that author's opinion, that the whole 
thing is a mistake. Having had an opportunity 
of testing its effects at Taranto, he found that 
the surprising cure by music of the bite of the 
tarantula has not the least truth in it, and that 
" it is only an invention of the people who want 
to get a little money by dancing." 

To this he adds : '* I have no doubt that 
sometimes the heat of the climate contributes 
to warm their imagination, and to throw them 
into a delirium, which may in some measure be 
cured by music ; but several experiments have 
been tried with the tarantula, and neither men 
nor animals, after the bite^ have had any other 
complaint than a very trifling inflammation upon 
the part, like that produced by the sting of the 
scorpion, and this effect goes off by itself, without 
any danger at all." 
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It will be noticed that this writer admits the 
bite. He also says that in Sicily, where the 
summer is still warmer than at Naples, the 
tarantula is never dangerous, and music is never 
employed there for the cure of the pretended 
tarantism. 

The persons who dance the tarantella are known 
in Italy as tarantati; I must say a few words about 
them. At the end of the eighteenth century an 
Englishman, named 8 win burn, made an excursion 
into Southern Italy, being desirous of investigating 
minutely every particular relating to this subject. 
But on his arrival there the season was not far 
enough advanced and no tarantati — that is, persons 
bitten, or pretending to have been bitten — ^were 
then to be met with. He prevailed, however, 
upon a woman who had, he says, formerly been 
bitten, " to act the part," and dance the tarantella 
before him. A great many musicians were 
summoned, and she performed the dance, as 
all present assured him, to perfection. 

At first, she lolled stupidly on a chair, whilst 
the instruments were playing some dull music. 
"They touched, at length, the chord supposed to 
vibrate to her heart, and she sprang up with a most 
hideous yell, staggered about the room like a 
drunken person, holding a handkerchief in both 
hands, raising them alternately, and moving in 
very true time. As the music grew brisker, her 
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motion quickened, and she skipped about with 
great vigour and variety of steps, every now 
and then shrieking very loud." 

The scene, he tells us, was far from pleasant, 
and at his desire an end was put to it before the 
woman was tired. 

The same author says that wherever the tarantati 
are to dance, a place is prepared for them, hung 
round with bunches of grapes and ribbons. The 
*' patients " are dressed in white, with red, green, 
or yellow ribbons, for those, he says, are their 
favourite colours. "Over their shoulders they 
cast a white scarf, let their hair fall loose about 
their ears, and throw their heads back as far as 
they can bear it." 

I must quote one more paragraph : — 

" These tarantati,** he says, " are exact copies of 
the ancient priestesses of Bacchus. The orgies of 
that god, whose worship, under various symbols, 
was more widely spread over the globe than that 
of any other divinity, were no doubt performed 
with energy and enthusiasm by the lively inhabi- 
tants of Southern Italy. The introduction of 
Christianity abolished all public exhibitions of 
these heathenish rites, and the women durst no 
longer act a frantic part in the character of 
bacchantes. But, unwilling to give up so darling 
an amusement, they devised other pretences. 
Accident may have led them to the discovery 
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of the tarantula, and, upon the strength of its 
poison, the Puglian dames still enjoy their old 
dance, though time has effaced the memory of 
its ancient name and institution." 

The tarantella dance is thus traced back to 
ancient Grecian times. If at any time the dancers 
are really and involuntarily a£Fected, it is suggested, 
it can be nothing more than an attack upon the 
nerves, a species of " St. Vitus's Dance," and it is 
remarkable that there are numerous churches and 
places throughout these provinces, dedicated to 
that saint. 

I should not omit to state that many sensible 
Italian people differ in opinion from those who 
have ridiculed the pretended disorder termed 
taraniism. The Brindisians say that the spiders 
sent to Naples for experiment were not of the 
right sort, or that the length of the journey and 
want of food had weakened their powers so much 
as to allow persons to place their arm in a bag 
where they were kept, without experiencing any 
disagreeable effects. They quote many cases of 
persons, bitten whilst they slept out in the fields 
during the hot months, who grew languid and 
morose, till the sound of some favourite tune 
roused them to dance, and caused them thus 
" to throw off the poison." But the old writer I 
have just quoted thinks these arguments of little 
weight. 
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A friend of mine, who stayed recently for a 
few days at a little place near Brindisi, which is 
described in her letter as " a wild little place, in 
which the fields and commons abound with 
scorpions, vipers, and tarantula spiders, which 
are daily killed by scores, but still multiply to 
the terror of the inhabitants — ^because, whatever 
the sceptics may say, the bite of the tarantula 
does cause that terrible dance, or series of jumps, 
screams, and contortions, which has given rise 
to the lovely and graceful dance called the 
tarantella." 

This lady met with a tarantatay or dancing 
woman, some few years ago in the Puglie 
province. Her eyes were staring wildly, as if she 
saw the dreadful spider still before her. Every 
second she would stretch forth her hands and 
clasp them hurriedly together, as if in the act of 
crushing the horrible tarantula. She was a hand- 
some peasant girl ; her hair, which was magnifi- 
cent, fell over her shoulders like a tippet. She 
was sitting on a chair in front of a house, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of relatives and neighbours. 
When inquiry was made as to what was the 
matter, the reply received was, ''She is a 
iarantataJ* 

The girl's head was moving from side to side, 
as if listening to something. In fact, there was 
a street-organ playing in the distance. When it 
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came near, she rose from her seat and began to 
dance wildly. When her strength was exhausted, 
she gave a long, loud cry, and fell, as if dead, into 
her mother's arms. 

The following day she danced again for twelve 
hours without ceasing, except for short intervals. 
The musicians engaged to keep the girl company 
were paid for the day ten lire each; and when 
the father of the girl was asked how he possibly 
could afford this, he replied that it must be done, 
otherwise his child would die of the tarantula 
poison — he and the others might starve after- 
wards, but the girl must have music to help her 
to dance. 

This account makes one inclined to believe 
that my English friend was being imposed upon, 
with the hope of extorting money from her ; but 
my readers will see by this, which happened only 
a very short time ago, that, as regards tarantism, 
things are just the same now in Southern Italy as 
they were more than two hundred years ago. 

Tarantism is only another word for hysteria. 
Violent exercise may, in many cases, have proved 
a perfect cure ; and a natural passion for dancing, 
coupled with the desire of raising contributions 
from the spectators, are the real motives that 
inspire the iaraniati. 

About thirty-six miles from Brindisi there is a 
sacred well, dedicated to St. Paul, the protector 
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of victims of the tarantula, and every year these 
poor creatures make a pilgrimage there on that 
saint's day, which occurs at the end of June. 
The water of the well is supposed to cure the 
bite of the spider. During the journey these 
hysterical patients are a prey to violent convul- 
sions. Those who cannot undertake the journey 
perform the ceremony at home, in a room hung 
with coloured handkerchiefs, or bits of coloured 
rags, and they dance, jump, and scream, as long 
as their strength lasts. Sometimes it takes several 
days to cure them.^ 

^ It is not surprising that a subject so much discussed for upwards of 
two centuries should have attracted many composers of music for the 
violin, and given rise to a great number of pieces of the tarantella 
and saltarello class. I am only acquainted with a few of them by 
Sivori, Papini, Dancla, Jansa, Bottesini (originally written for double- 
bass), Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, German, &c. That by Jansa is very 
beautiful and effective, but Dancla's is of a larger style, and has a 
very effective passage of harmonics and double notes combined, twice 
repeated. Sivori's has rather an elaborate piano accompaniment, 
which is a drawback. Vieuxtemps' and Wieniawski*s are brilliant, 
but lack somewhat of the real Italian character. Papini has written 
several which are beautiful, and of various grades of difficulty. 
Besides these, we have similar compositions by Basil Althans, Harold 
Henry, Ren^ Ortmans, G. A. Proust, Buziau, Fowler, Henkel, Raff, 
Poznanski, &c., compositions in which courageous attempts at origi- 
nality are occasionally apparent. But in characteristic music such as 
this, attempts in that direction are apt to deceive both the composer 
and the performer. A good tarantella always begins in the minor 
key, and generally ends in that key, with a luscious major cantabile in 
between; but some of the best terminate in the major key. The 
rondo of De B^riot's Tenth Concerto, tempo di tarantella^ is one of the 
finest compositions of this kind ever written for the violin, but it is 
not every violinist that can play it. 



VII 

A STORY OF STORIONI 

Lorenzo Storioni is considered to be one of the 
latest, if not the very last, of the great Italian and 
Tyrolean schools of violin makers, which began 
with Andrea Amati of Cremona, and his con- 
temporary Gasparo da Salo of Brescia, and was 
continued by the celebrated Nicolo Amati, Antonio 
Stradivari, Stainer, Sebastian Kloz, Guadagnini, 
Rugeri, Guarneri, Geronimo Amati the younger, 
and Bergonzi, down to the days of Storioni, who 
died at the extreme end of the eighteenth century 
— at least, he is not heard of after 1798. 

I have seen two of his violins in London, one 
of which belonged to a violinist of the Bohemian 
Orchestral Society in 1882, which the owner held 
in great esteem, and I can vouch for its having a 
firm, round tone of considerable sweetness and 
brilliancy. The other, which is of a rather smaller 
pattern, belongs to a lady. 

Storioni, we are told, was born in Cremona in 
1 75 1, and left off working, or died, in 1798 ; but 

absolutely accurate dates are rarely to be obtained 
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concerning these old masters. His workshop was 
in the Via di Coltellai, near the Piazza San 
Dominico (now called Piazza di Roma), and con- 
sequently not far from the celebrated workshop of 
Stradivari, which was, so to say, just round the 
corner. 

But Stradivari had gone to his long rest 
many years before Storioni was born, and the 
latter did not begin to work for more than a 
quarter of a century after the sons of Stradivari — 
Omobono and Francesco — had followed their 
father on his last journey. 

Some writers singularly enough assert that 
Lorenzo Storioni copied the violins of the elder 
Joseph Guarnerius, whose workshop was in 
another street of the old city, at the sign of 
'^ Santa Teresa " ; but the said Joseph Guarnerius 
was then quite unknown to fame, and there seems 
to have been no reason whatever why he should 
have copied him rather than Stradivari — who was 
already a celebrity even in those early days — 
unless he was originally an assistant workman of 
the said Joseph Guarnerius. 

Anyhow, Storioni made good violins. I used 
to remark that my late friend Henri Vieuxtemps's 
first concert instrument, said to be by this maker, 
was apt to jar on the fourth string, particularly in 
his variation on an air of Bellini's Norma^ which 
he performed on that string alone. But this may 

E 
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be attributed, perhaps, more to the excitement and 
energy of the player, or to an indifferent quality 
of string, than to any fault in this fine Cremona 
instrument — for it really was a fine violin. 

But I am forgetting that I have to relate a 
story of Storioni. 

It was one bright evening in September 1789, 
when the eyes and thoughts of all Europe were 
beginning to be concentrated on the horrors of 
the French Revolution, that a lutiaro of Cremona, 
one of those German artisans of whom a con- 
siderable number were then employed in the 
workshops of the violin makers, but who was now 
working on his own account, had just finished a 
violin. 

His name was Pfretzschner — Johann Pfretz- 
schner — but his Italian friends called him 
Giovanni, from his Christian name, as the other 
was rather too much for them. 

He sat in his little workshop with the newly- 
made instrument before him, contemplating his 
handiwork, thinking how he could sell it, and what 
he would get for it. Against the wall leaned the 
table of a Stradivari bass, and upon a little shelf 
near was a reduced copy of it, which had served 
him as a model in cutting out the pattern of his 
own instrument. 

Below the little shelf stood a trestle, upon 
which was the '' sacred vessel " of the violin maker 
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— the glue-pot — just cooling after its last use; 
for, since the violin was finished, Giovanni had 
done some slight repairs to other instruments. In 
another corner of the room stood two basses and 
a viola damorej just shaded from the setting sun as 
its rays streamed through the little window and 
lighted up myriads of motes which floated in the 
calm air. At the end of the workshop-table were 
scattered a few tools, now about to lie idle through- 
out the night ; here and there upon the walls were 
hung parts of violins, several avfi^ or C screws, of 
various sizes, and near the entrance was a little 
cupboard with some drawers, in which were a few 
boxes of strings, pegs, rosin, bridges, and tail- 
pieces — in a word, all the ordinary cose di lutiaro 
which one usually meets with in such places. 

On the window-sill was a vase, an old varnish 
vessel, full of water, in which was a beautiful 
bunch of roses and reseda, tied with a piece of blue 
ribbon, and evidently awaiting an expected visitor ; 
for, between that vase of flowers and a real varnish 
jar, was a little box of chocolate lozenges with an 
elegant gilt lid. 

The association of flowers and sugar-plums 
generally tells the same old tale. 

Giovanni must then have been about twenty-five 
years of age ; he was rather tall, fair, and delicate ; 
his flaxen hair and greyish blue eyes denoted his 
Saxon origin, but his bronzed features were thin 
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and drawn, and his sunken cheeks showed that he 
was either consumptive or underfed, whilst there 
was an anxious expression oi countenance which 
indicated some trouble or mental afiiiction. The 
Pfretzschner family had lived many years in 
Cremona, but he was the only member of it now 
remaining. 

His face brightened as a handsome girl suddenly 
entered the workshop and exclaimed — 

*' Caro tnio ! it is then finished I " 

<< It is finished, Luigia," replied the luthist 
calmly. "See, what do you think of it?" 

" Ah ! i bello I it is really very beautiful," said 
the girl, and her dark eyes flashed with joy at the 
sight of as splendid a violin as any artist need 
wish for. 

" And the tone is wonderfully good," added the 
young man, taking up a bow and playing a few 
bars of Bach's Ciaconna^ for he was somewhat of a 
virtuoso also. 

" I think it is the best you ever made, Giovanni 
mioj and it will certainly pay the expenses of our 
wedding 1" cried Luigia, laying down the violin 
and coming up to kiss him. 

" Ah ! cara Luigia, I hope it may," said Giovanni ; 
" but Storioni's violins alone find a ready sale at 
present. I cannot place mine at all." 

" Yes, I hear that he parted with no less than 
four last week," said the pretty brunette with a 
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deep sigh. '< But/' she added, after a slight pause, 
'* I think I can sell it for you." 

" You I dearest Luigia, how can you imagine 
such a thing — you who know nothing but mul- 
berry trees and silk-worms, and perhaps a little 
cooking 1 " 

'* Give me another kiss, Giovanni, and I will tell 
you something," said Luigia. 

The young workman did not require to be 
asked twice, and, after a fond embrace, the two 
lovers sat down and conversed in a serious 
manner. 

"It appears that the old Jew, Carlo PoUi, is 
buying up the violins of Storioni as fast as he 
can make them," said Luigia. *' My idea is to 
take this one to him, and let him think it is made 
by Storioni." 

"But how can you make him think such a 
thing, Luigia ? " 

" Oh ! that is easy enough ; we will put inside 
one of Storioni's labels, and I — who know 
nothing at all about violins, you see — I will take 
this one to Carlo Polli and ask him if he will 
buy it." 

There was a good deal more conversation on 
this subject that history has not preserved, 
after which the roses and bon-bons were admired 
almost as much as the new violin. 

It was rather late when the two young people 
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separated ; finally, the little workshop was locked 
up for the night. 

The new violin was bought by the old Jew 
dealer whose name we have just mentioned, and 
realised a good price — about fifty shillings of our 
English money — which was more than sufficient 
to defray the expenses incident to le nozze, or 
wedding festivities of Giovanni and Luigia. 

But, not very long after the marriage, they had 
a terrible fright. It was a warm day in the follow- 
ing month of May that Pfretzschner and his young 
wife perceived Lorenzo Storioni coming along the 
street in the direction of their workshop. In less 
than two minutes he had passed the threshold and 
entered the room. 

'^Buon giomo, amici. I have come about a 
little matter that concerns you and me," he said, 
turning to Giovanni. 

''What may that be?" inquired the latter, 
putting on as good an expression of surprise 
and innocence as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

''The old dealer. Carlo PoUi, has bought a 
violin with my label in it, and this instrument 
has been traced to you," said Storioni. 

" Well," exclaimed Giovanni, turning very pale, 
" I will admit everything. You come, doubtless, 
to claim damages. Do not be too hard upon us ; 
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it was done under great pressure ; we were obliged 
to sell the violin — it enabled us to get married." 

'< Ah ! Signor Storioni," said Luigia with her 
sweetest smile, "you will take pity on us — ^you 
will not molest us!" 

" Corpo di Baccol no indeed 1 " exclaimed Storioni. 
"That was not my intention in coming here. I 
have come to thank you for what you have done ! 
I am extremely obliged to Signor Giovanni. / 
never made a violin half so good; and the consequence 
of this little trick of yours is that I have more 
orders for violins than I alone can possibly attend 
to, so I come to ask whether you will help me to 
execute all these new orders ? " 

''Santa Maria Carissima ! ** exclaimed the young 
couple in one voice. 

" Well, come and take a bottle of wine with me 
at the caf6 yonder, and we will have a talk about 
it," said the last of the great Cremona makers. 

This little episode, which has lain so many years 
in oblivion, is probably the very first instance on 
record of the label of one maker being placed in the 
violin of another. It must be confessed that the 
consequences were very surprising — as they have 
often been since, in more modern times and other 
places. 



VIII 

RAMEAU 

Rameau is generally recognised in France and 
elsewhere as the greatest musician that country 
has ever produced, with the sole exception of 
Lulli. But Lulli, though he lived the greater 
part of his life in Paris and its neighbourhood, 
was of Italian origin, and, when he arrived in 
France as a youth of about eighteen years of age, 
he was already an accomplished violinist for that 
epoch (seventeenth century). Indeed, his violin 
playing ultimately led to his becoming one of the 
historical features of his time, ranking on a par 
with his illustrious contemporary, Molifere. 

The immortal Rameau, who came forward some 
years later, also began life as a violinist, a fact of 
which few writers seem to be aware. I have 
shown in former works that the same thing 
occurred for two other celebrated composers of 
more modern times, Auber and Balfe. 

Rameau was two years older than his great 

German contemporary. Johann Sebastian Bach, 

and lived fourteen years longer. He was also 
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the contemporary of Tartini, who was nine years 
his junior. His knowledge of the violin was 
probably not equal to that of Bach and Tartini ; 
but, maybe, he was superior, or at least on a 
par, in this respect, with his other illustrious con- 
temporary, HandeL 

In the seventeenth century violin playing was 
not developed to the extent it was in the eighteenth, 
which claims, among others, the celebrated Viotti ; 
or the nineteenth, which counts Paganini, De 
B6riot, Ernst, and a host of others equally great 
in their respective styles. 

In the days of Corelli, and those of his im- 
mediate successors, Veracini and Tartini, violinists 
played mostly in the '* first position," and rarely 
rose beyond the open octave E on the first string 
in the ''third." The orchestras at the opera 
were very small in comparison with what they 
now are, and, even in the time of Mozart, few 
instruments were employed, and a great deal of 
the music of the first violin part was set down in 
the first position. 

In order to realise what beautiful and effective 
music can be penned even now without going 
beyond this *' first position," we have only to look 
at some of the recent works by Guido Papini — his 
Op- 59 " Six Temas with variations," his Op, 95 
'' Hope March " (for one, two, or three violins, 
with piano accompaniment), and his Op. 108 
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''Second Tarantella," more especially. It would 
be difficult to surpass these works in beauty and 
brilliancy, even if a whole octave more were 
added to the extent of the scale. 

In France, during the performance of the 
operas by Monsigny, a very favourite French 
composer of the eighteenth century, the first 
violin played in unison with the voice, in order 
to keep the singer in time and in tune ! We 
have reasons for believing that many of Rameau's 
original melodies were composed on his violin ; 
and the fingering of the violin passages in his 
operas is noted as being easy and effective, such 
as could only be written by a good violinist. 

Jean Philippe Rameau was born at Dijon in 
1683, just one year before the great violin maker 
of Cremona, Nicolo Amati, died. His father was 
a professor of music, and taught him the first 
elements of his art. At seven years of age he 
could read music at sight — a very rare thing in 
those days — and could improvise with remarkable 
facility on the clavecin. His brother Claude, who 
became a talented organist, was intended by his 
parents to be made a musician, but Jean Philippe 
was intended for the legal profession. 

When at school, however, it was found that his 
copy-books and text-books were all covered with 
scrawls of music ; and one of his biographers says 
that he '' soon left the College of Jesuits, knowing 
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very little Latin, still less Greek, and no French 
at all ! " He learnt the violin, studied harmony 
instead of the discords of history, and went about 
among his friends, the organists, begging for a 
few lessons in musical composition. 

At seventeen years of age, Jean Philippe Rameau 
was a tall, good-looking young fellow, and thought 
proper to fall in love with a young widow, a 
neighbour, who was one of the beauties of the 
little old town of Dijon. For a whole year he 
laid aside all his studies in order to pay his ad- 
dresses to this charming young person. She 
seems to have liked him, and kindly undertook 
to correct the dreadful spelling and grammatical 
errors which found their way into his love letters. 

Seeing how things were going, his worthy father 
then allowed him to take up music as a profession, 
and sent him off to Italy, thinking thus to cure 
him of his dangerous passion. But Jean Philippe 
never got farther than Milan, where, in order to 
work his way back to France, he took an engage- 
ment as first violin in an orchestral company that 
was going on a long tour through Marseilles, 
Nimes, Montpellier, and other towns, which tour 
extended over a considerable number of years. 

With the violin Rameau found that he could 
only make a precarious livelihood, whilst his talent 
as an organist promised to raise him much higher 
in the social scale. He played the organ so 
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divinely that on his return to Dijon in 17 17, 
without any money in his pocket, he was at once 
offered the post of organist to a church in his 
native town. But he refused this offer, and 
decided to make himself heard in Paris, where he 
arrived that same year. 

He was then thirty-four years of age. The 
first thing he did was to seek the protection of 
the well-known organist, Marchand, who held a 
high and very lucrative position in the capital. 
But, when the latter heard him play, he was so 
utterly astonished that he was seized with a 
morbid fit of jealousy, and did everything he 
could to hinder Rameau's advancement, and in- 
duce, or rather, compel him to seek an engage- 
ment in the provinces. So poor Rameau (with 
the exception of J. S. Bach, perhaps, the greatest 
organist the world has ever known) was thus 
absolutely obliged to accept the little place of 
organist at St. Stephen's Church, at Lille. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he took that at Clermont, 
which had been given up by his brother Claude. 

Here, at Clermont, where he remained for four 
years, Rameau wrote his celebrated '* Treatise on 
Harmony," and a great deal of music for clavecin 
and for the organ, all of which was remarkable 
for its richness and originality. At the end of 
these four years he was able to return to Paris, 
where he published his pieces and his "Treatise," 
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which works drew attention to him and procured 
him many admirers. He now sought to secure a 
footing for his compositions on the operatic stage, 
in doing which he was much aided by M. de la 
Poplini^re, a rich financier and great amateur of 
music. 

Late in life, when considerably over fifty 
years of age, Rameau was at the zenith of his 
celebrity. He is described as being at this time 
very tall and very thin, with an honest, benevolent, 
but wrinkled and wizened cast of countenance. 
I cannot here follow his career as a composer of 
operas, but I may state that he was a great ad- 
mirer of Lulli's tine recitatives. He was even 
accused of copying them ; to which he replied 
that he '* endeavoured to imitate them, but without 
becoming a servile copyist." 

The fact is that Rameau's works are particularly 
noticeable for their originality and their wonderful 
modulations. In this respect he has never been 
surpassed. 

His opera "Castor and Pollux" is perhaps 
the best known of his theatrical works ; but he 
composed a considerable number of operas, many 
of which met with much success. He died at the 
age of eighty-one, after a life of musical adventure 
and romance that is second in interest to that of 
no other great artist. 

Those who may wish to judge of Rameau as a 
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violinist must consult the scores of his operas, 
where it will be seen, by reading the violin parts, 
that he was a great master in the art of fingering ; 
many players have praised his compositions in 
this respect. Where the fingering of his great 
contemporary, J. S. Bach, is difficult, and some- 
what unsuited to the instrument, that of Rameau 
is easy and natural. 

A solo for the violin by Rameau is, of course, 
a rarity not to be heard every day. One edited 
by Papini, with piano accompaniment, was pub- 
lished some years ago by F. W. Chanot (No. 56 
of his catalogue). This most effective little piece 
is well within the reach of a good amateur ; but 
in the hands of an artist it will, with the introduc- 
tion of a few double notes, pizzicati, and harmonics, 
which readily suggest themselves, produce an ex- 
traordinary effect. I played it thus, for the first 
time, one evening about twenty years ago in a 
crowded concert-room in the West End of London, 
having announced it on the programme as *'3, 
dance that was composed in 1724, and still played 
at vintage-time in the South of France." The 
success of the piece was astonishing. There is 
also a " Chaconne and Musette " by Rameau, pub- 
lished by Augener & Co., for violin and piano. 
Though not quite so effective as the other, it is 
highly original The celebrated Gavotte from 
this composer's opera, Le Temple de la Ghire, 
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arranged for violin and piano by Borowski, has 
recently been published in London by Messrs. 
Laudy & Co. 

One of the most distinguished composers of 
that period; Campra, on speaking to some critics 
of Rameau's opera " Hippolyte," is reported to have 
said : " Do not deceive yourselves, my dear friends ; 
there is more music in that opera than in all our 
works put together." 



IX 

A GUARNERI VIOLIN AT ROME 

In the late autumn of 1856 my excellent friend 
Sgambatoldi; of Milan, was at Rome. The weather 
was dull and damp, but still rather warm. In 
front of an old house in one of the poorest quarters 
of the city, his attention was called by a public 
crier, or banditore, to a pile of old clothes and dusty 
furniture spread out on the pavement for sale. 

It was the house of a poor artist — a painter — 
who had just died of consumption, leaving a young 
widow and three small children. The latter were, 
at that moment, seated at one side of the doorway ; 
the youngest child, a little boy, in the lap of his 
mother ; the two others, girls of six and eight 
years respectively, were tressing their hair and 
smiling at the mistakes they made. The mother's 
face was calm, and sadness gleamed from her 
large dark eyes. 

By the side of the banditore was a little man 
in a blue coat and spectacles, who walked to and 
fro, flourishing a cane, and was, apparently, in a 

bad humour. 
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" You do not shout half loud enough ! " he ex- 
claimed to the bandiiore; "you are drawing no 
purchasers at alll" 

"Well, Signor Basinetto," replied the other, 
" it does not matter much ; you will never get 
enough money out of these wretched things to 
liquidate the half of your account. The whole lot 
will not fetch two gold pieces." 

"That would be a fine thing for me!" expos- 
tulated the first speaker. " Rafaele Barmi owed 
me three hundred lire when he died ; and I always 
sold him my colours, my brushes, and my 
varnish, at the very lowest prices 1 a nice thing 
indeed 1 " 

The poor widow heard these words, but said 
nothing. 

After awhile, a few passers stopped, looked at 
the miserable collection of articles exposed for 
sale, and walked on. Then came by a stout man 
of Jewish appearance, with keen, brilliant eyes. 
He stopped also. He had seen an old dilapidated 
violin lying on one of the chairs. There were no 
strings, nor bridge, nor tail-piece, no bow nor 
case. He glanced at it for a few minutes and, 
whilst he did so, a few other people stopped to 
see what he was looking at. 

By-and-by quite a little crowd had collected, 

and Sgambatoldi saw approaching, among others, 

two French gentlemen who were at the same hotel 

F 
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as himself. They were Count Sabloneux and 
M. Mortier, a deputy. 

'' What is going on here ? " inquired the first of 
his companion. 

" Oh 1 perhaps some artisan beating his wife," 
replied the other. 

But when the crier's voice shouted : " Attention 
to the bandiiore ! buy ! buy 1 good gentlemen ! " 
they approached nearer and looked at the things. 

*' By Heaven ! what a fine collection for your 
drawing-room ! " said the deputy facetiously to 
the Count, when he got a glimpse of the poor fur- 
niture, and proceeded to pass on. 

*' Stop ! stop a moment ! " cried Sabloneux. 
'' There is a violin ; it might be good for my 
cabinet — this is just the place to find a valuable 
old instrument fit for a collector like me." 

Then turning to the little man in the blue coat, 
who was still shuffling about, and flourishing his 
cane to the danger of all around him, he inquired : 

'* What do you think is the value of all this 
stuff ? " 

'^ I cannot say," replied the other ; " but I hope 
it may fetch more than three hundred francs, as 
that is what the deceased artist owed me at the 
time of his death." 

And he explained that the goods belonged to the 
poor widow, and that he was distraining upon them. 

The Frenchman's heart was not at all moved 
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by this declaration ; he merely smiled. His sole 
attention was centred, at present, on the violin, 
which some one in the crowd had called a Guarneri, 
It was then being looked at alternately by the 
stout Jew and by a connoisseur of musical instru- 
ments, named Papucci, who had accidentally found 
his way into the small group of curious persons 
standing around. 

Papucci had overheard the conversation between 
the Frenchmen, for he understood and spoke 
French fluently. 

In the course of a little time the Jew offered ten 
lire (francs) for the violin. 

*' Fifty lire ! " cried Papucci, immediately. 

The Jew stared at his competitor ; he fancied, 
no doubt, that he must be a clever connoisseur, 
and that, as he had bid so high, it was really a very 
valuable violin. 

** Sixty lire ! " said the first bidder, with a sin- 
gular twinkle in his small eyes. 

" One hundred ! " roared forth another voice, 
which was that of Count Sabloneux. 

" Two hundred," said Papucci calmly. 

*' Five hundred lire I " said the Count, '< and let 
us be done with it." 

'• Six hundred ! " shouted Papucci, almost im- 
mediately, whilst the first bidder, the stout Jew, 
looked on in amazement, and uttered not a syllable. 

A wrathful expression flashed across the ruddy 
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features of the French count ; but he seemed 
determined to get the instrument, in spite of his 
ItaUan opponent* 

'^ One thousand lire I " he shouted, after a pause of 
a few moments. 

This was equal to about forty pounds in English 
money. Every one appeared to be struck dumb 
by so magnificent a bid. 

Sgambatoldi watched the crowd with interest. 
No one stirred, no one spoke. 

At last the salesman inquired *^ if no one would 
bid higher than one thousand lire ? " 

There was no response. 

*' Then it is yours, signor," he said, turning to 
Count Sabloneux, who at once proceeded to pay 
for his purchase with a few bank-notes, and, turn- 
ing to his companion, said : 

"That is wonderfully cheap for a Guarneri 
violin." 

'^ Monsieur is, then, a connoisseur?" asked 
Papucci, in a respectful tone of voice, and speaking 
in French, with a very good accent. 

" Yes, I know something about violins," replied 
the Count. "I have spent some thousands of 
ducats upon them in my time, and I have a rather 
fine collection." 

When the poor widow saw the money paid, and 
the violin handed over to its new owner, her eyes 
glistened with joy. She would thus save the sale 
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of all her other things, and have abundance of 
money for the winter — perhaps for a whole year 
besides. 

'* You are a dealer, are you not ? " asked the 
Count, addressing himself to Papucci. 

" Yes," replied the latter ; '^ at Milan, but not 
here," 

'' I thought so, from your active bidding," added 
the Frenchman ; '* and I have no doubt you con- 
sider this a very fine Guarneri," 

'^ Oh ! dear no ! " replied Papucci, smiling ; ** it 
is not a Guarneri at all ; it is a very common 
violin indeed, and considerably cracked also — it 
may have cost, originally, about thirty francs." 

" Then why, in the name of Heaven, did you 
bid so warmly for it ? " 

" For the sake of the poor widow and her three 
young children," replied Papucci, with great calm- 
ness ; *^ for her sake I would have bought it at 
any of the bids I made, and, if you like, I will 
now give you my highest bid for that violin — but 
I could not go beyond your bid of a thousand 
francs. You may think I was forcing your hand ; 
but, you see, you were forcing mine. " 

Count Sabloneux was exceedingly surprised at 
the dealer's generosity ; but he would not hear of 
parting with his violin at a loss of four hundred 
francs ; so he walked away with it under his arm, 
still believing, according to Sgambatoldi, that it 
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really was a genuine Guarneri. But my friend 
says that Pietro Papucci is too well known at 
Milan for anybody not to place implicit confidence 
in his opinion ; and he has, moreover, the reputa- 
tion of being a thoroughly good man. 



'• 
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X 

THE HISTORY OF THE HURDY-GURDY 

In the course of a tolerably long life I have only 
seen a hurdy-gurdy some half-dozen times, as far 
as I can remember. I have a distinct recollection 
of meeting, more than sixty years ago, a little 
Savoyard in the woody lanes of Warwickshire, 
with his viol and marmot, who found his way 
into the stable-yard of my father's residence, 
and amused my nursemaid and the other ser- 
vants by his antics. Even as a child I was 
surprised by the curious sound of the instrument, 
and its jerky character, as much as by the aspect 
of the queer little animal — the marmot, not the 
boy. 

On rare occasions a similar sight has been seen 
by me in Paris and in Germany ; and I once 
asked myself : " Who was the Stradivarius of the 
hurdy-gurdy ? " For, after all, it is a kind of 
violin — a ''stringed instrument played with a 
(circular) bow." 

Did Amati, or Gasparo da Salo, ever make a 

hurdy-gurdy ? I once put that question to my 
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music-master in Brussels, and he replied that he 
did not know. 

Alas ! no professor knows everything. 

No book in my library gives much infor- 
mation on the subject ; and Lavignac, Professor 
of Harmony in the Paris Conservatoire, never 
once mentions the hurdy-gurdy in his recent 
work on Music, where he describes so many 
instruments. 

Our old English word "fiddle" is evidently a 
corruption of the French word "w/fe" (hurdy- 
gurdy), and a few words on this latter instrument 
in connection with the violin (the name of which 
is derived from the Italian ** viola'') may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The vielle or hurdy-gurdy, which old English 
writers term " viol," is admitted to have derived 
its origin from the lyre or lute. Lutes were of 
di£Ferent shapes and sizes, and date back no less 
than 700 years before the commencement of 
the Christian era. Yet a print I possess shows 
that the lute was still used in the drawing-room 
in place of the harpsichord, as an accompaniment 
to the voice, at the time of the French Revolution, 
1789 to 1798. 

The Greeks called the hurdy-gurdy sambuke; 
the Latins called it sambucusj or satnbuca; old 
French writers term it sambuque, whilst more 
modern writers have adopted the word vtelie; and 
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English authors speak of it as " viol," *^ rote/' and 
" hurdy-gurdy." 

Towards the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the hurdy-gurdy began to be studied with great 
care in Northern Italy (Piedmont and Savoy) and 
in the South of France. During the whole of 
the twelfth century it was used in the chateaux of 
princes and the nobility, not only for dance music, 
but as an accompaniment to the voice, in the 
songs and recitations of the troubadours. 

It may be as well to state here that the hurdy- 
gurdy is a small viol played with a wheel, or 
circular bow, and having a set of keys, like those 
of the harpsichord, for the fingers of the left hand. 

When a troubadour could not sing or play, 
he employed *' violars " {vielleurs) to sing his poems. 
The Proven9al language was used by these poets 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. <<At 
this period," says an old writer, "'violars,' or 
performers on the vielle or viol, * juglars,' or flute- 
players, ' musars,' or players on other instruments, 
and ' comics,' or comedians, abounded all over 
Europe. This swarm of poet-musicians, styled 
by the French jongleurs^ travelled from province 
to province, singing their verses at the courts 
of princes, who rewarded them with clothes, 
money, horses, and arms ; they were often em- 
ployed to sing the verses of troubadours who 
were deficient in voice or ignorant of music." 
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As the lute was the favourite instrument used 
to accompany Grecian poetry, so the harp was 
held in the same esteem by the poets of mediaeval 
times. " The instrument which frequently accom- 
panied, and, indeed, disputed the pre-eminence 
with the harp," says the writer above quoted, 
" was the viol. The viol was played with a bow, 
and differed entirely from the vielkf the tones 
of which were produced by the friction of a wheel, 
the wheel performed the part of a bow." 

It appears, therefore, quite evident that both 
the hurdy-gurdy, or viol played with a wheel 
(or circular bow), and the viol played with a 
straight bow, were in use by the troubadours in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and by the trovires^ 
or northern poets, in the thirteenth century. 

An engraving in my possession, in which the 
costumes of the men and the forms of their in- 
struments are taken by the artist from specimens 
preserved in the museums, represents some troveres 
of the thirteenth century singing or reciting before 
a large audience in a chateau — a scene corre- 
sponding to our modern concert-room. Of the 
viols depicted, some are wide, flat, pear-shaped 
instruments (like our ancient English fiddles), 
played with a bow whilst the instrument is held 
to the neck. They have a very wide bridge, for 
five or more strings, a quadrangular sound-hole 
on each side of the tail-piece, no centre-bouts. 
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and a short neck. Others have four oval-shaped 
sound-holes, two in the upper and two in the 
lower parts of the table, with ornaments on each 
side of the tail-piece, and, in place of the centre- 
bouts of the modern violin, there is a slight curve 
in the model. The bow used is straight and 
arched outwards, like that used in the times of 
Corelli and Tartini (1700 to 1740). 

Referring again to the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of the French king, Louis IX. (Saint Louis), 
the jongleurs and buffoons attached to the Court 
used the hurdy-gurdy for singing and for dance 
music ; and persons of quality did not disdain to 
cultivate it as a fashionable accomplishment. But 
towards the fourteenth century, poor people and 
blind beggars, finding out how much the sound 
of this instrument was appreciated by the higher 
classes, adopted it as a means of earning their 
livelihood in the streets. It then became a very 
popular instrument ; but as it was constantly to be 
heard on the pavement, like the piano-organ of 
our day, it soon lost vogue in the houses of the 
aristocracy. 

After falling into discredit in this manner, the 
hurdy-gurdy came again into favour towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, when it was heard 
even in the palaces of the French kings. 

In 1 67 1, when operas were first introduced into 
France, two notable performers on the hurdy- 
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gurdy, named La Rose and Janot, made themselves 
a great reputation, and, by the applause they 
gained at the Court of Louis XIV., they re- 
established a taste for this particular instrument. 

But the violin (supposed to have been invented in 
the fifteenth century) soon displaced the vielU or 
hurdy-gurdy, as it did the small viol {viola d *amore\ 
played with a straight bow instead of a wheel. 
Nevertheless, the hurdy-gurdy once more figures 
in French history: it came prominently forward 
in Paris about 1709, at a time when Stradivari of 
Cremona was making some of his finest violins. 

At that period, when the violin was rising to a 
degree of perfection which has never been sur- 
passed, a young girl from Savoy, fifteen years of 
age, came to the French capital to earn her living. 
She had nothing to rely upon but "her youth, 
her beauty, and her viol." 

She was called Fanchon, or Fanchonette, and 
she so intoxicated the Parisian people by her 
amiable manners, her good looks, her playing and 
singing in the streets, that she made a considerable 
fortune. 

So celebrated a character did this Savoyard 
maiden become by her moral life, and the 
generosity with which she bestowed her earnings 
upon the poor, that, in the winter of 1804, ^ lyncal 
drama in three acts appeared at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, giving a sketch of her life and specimens 
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of her songs. It had an immense success, and, for 
many years afterwards, the line of one of these 
songs, in which occur the words — 

'^Quinze ans, ma vielle, et Visperanccy^ 

was heard everywhere, in the streets, the clubs, 
the drawing-rooms, all over the country. 

Some years later a well-known composer, 
Clapisson, wrote his opera called FanchonetU upon 
the same subject. This opera was again much in 
vogue at Paris about 1857 or 1858, when Mile. 
Marimon took the part of Fanchon of the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Mile. Marimon was then really a lovely girl of 
eighteen summers, a favourite pupil of the cele- 
brated Duprez, and a bosom companion of 
Sidonia Van der Beck, prima^donna of the Italian 
Opera, who introduced me to her one afternoon 
in the class-room at Duprez's residence. On 
this occasion. Mile. Marimon sang the variations 
on the Camaval de Venise, in Victor Mass6's opera. 
La Reine Topaze^ one of the most effective vocal 
displays I ever heard. Even old Duprez himself 
applauded till his hands smarted. At this time 
Mile. Marimon went regularly for her lesson to 
M. Duprez whilst she was singing in opera at the 
Thedtre Lyriquty unless she happened to be wanted 
for rehearsals at the theatre. 

Many years later, in London, I heard her again 
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— in the days of Mile. Titiens — it was as '' Rosina " 
in // Barbiere. She was so changed I could scarcely 
recognise her. Her '* Fanchonette " was sublime, 
and her singing like the warbling of a bird ; she 
had a very high soprano voice at that time, 
executing a shake on the high C or D, as clear as 
that of a violin. . . . 

The hurdy-gurdy may, as we have already seen, 
have been known to the ancient Greeks ; and there 
is some evidence that the small viol played with 
a straight bow, or even the violin itself, equalled 
and, perhaps, surpassed it in the times of the 
Crusades. 

This is established by inspecting the miniatures 
which ornament the old MS. poems and songs 
of the King of Navarre — Thibault, Comte de 
Champagne — a trovire whose talents rivalled those 
of our own troubadour king, Richard Caur de Lion^ 
or James I. of Scotland, and whose impassioned 
verses were mostly written in praise of Blanche of 
Castille (the Queen of Louis VII L of France), of 
whom he was successively the vassal, lover, and 
rebel. 

Thibault, Comte de Champagne, succeeded his 
uncle as King of Navarre in 1234 — ^ ^^i^ very 
easy to remember. His poetry was admired by 
Dante and Petrarch in Italy ; but he had several 
admirers among his contemporaries, for instance, 
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De Lorris, who wrote the first part of the Roman 
de la Rase, in 1235, ^^^ others whom I might 
mention. Anyhow, Thibault is generally consi- 
dered to have been one of the most famous 
troubadours, or, rather, troveres of the thirteenth 
century. When Louis VIII. died, at the siege of 
Avignon, where an epidemic had broken out 
among the troops, Thibault was suspected of 
having poisoned him (1226). This French 
monarch left a son, Louis IX. (Saint Louis), 
eleven years of age at the time of his father's 
death, who was placed under the tutelage of 
Blanche. But, afterwards, Thibault seems to 
have repented of his licentious life, for he pro- 
ceeded on a crusade with Saint Louis in 1248, and, 
on his return, wrote nothing but religious poems. 

Blanche of Castille died in 1250, partly from 
grief at her son's capture by the infidels, and just 
as he had regained his liberty. 

Now the miniature drawings on the MSS. 
songs left by Thibault, King of Navarre, repre- 
sent the violin in the thirteenth century pretty much 
as we know it nowadays, in general shape and 
manner of playing. 

Previous to the sixteenth century, we are told, 
the violin had five or more strings ; afterwards 
the number of strings was reduced to three. 
Thus Fdtis mentions a violin with three strings, 
made by Andrea Amati, the most ancient maker 
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of that family in Cremona, which is dated 1546 ; 
and it is said that Leonardo da Vinci, the great 
painter and philosopher, who died in 1523, was 
a very clever performer on the violin with three 
strings. His instrument had a silver neck, with a 
scroll representing a horse's head. Some say he 
made it himself. 

Most of the ancient violins with five strings 
bear the arms of Charles IX. of France upon 
them. Brantdme relates that a man called 
Bathazar (or Balthazarini), surnamed ''Le Beau 
Joyeux," who came from Piedmont (the country 
of the hurdy-gurdy) in the year 1577, with several 
other '< violars," to play ballet music at the court 
of the young King Charles IX. and his wicked 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, was a very promi- 
nent character, much admired by the ladies of 
the French Court.^ 

The performances of these instrumentalists 
made the violin quite fashionable; it enjoyed 
great vogue, becoming the popular instrument of 

^ I am under the impression that Baltzar, the early violinist who 
died in 1663, and who had come from Lubeck to lead the twenty- 
four violins of our Charles II., in which capacity he was succeeded 
by John Bannister, adopted the name of his £»mous predecessor, 
Bathazar, alluded to above. The latter is said to have been more 
of a buffoon than a musician, and the Lubeck man was given to 
drink. John Bannister, on the contrary, stands forth in history as 
an eminently respectable man and a very capable musician. It is to 
him that we owe the origin of public concerts in England, as I have 
explained in my " Famous Violinists," pp. 32 to 37. 
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the day ; it might be heard played by the lacqueys 
in the antechamber, and, after a while, in the 
streets of Paris, where the hurdy-gurdy had before 
been heard in the same circumstances. 

It results from all this that the troubadours and 
the jongleurs were the first violinists of note. 
Many of them were knights, or squires, educated 
men, capable of writing poetry, which has been 
since admired by the greatest poets of Italy. 
They sang or recited their own poems, accom- 
panying themselves upon some instrument, which 
was a kind of lute (guitar or harp), or a viol; the 
latter was played with a bow, the former was 
strummed with the fingers. When the trouba- 
dours were not players, they employed jongleurs 
to play for them. These men were of a lower 
grade, and often used a very ancient instrument, 
called a vielle, rote, or hurdy-gutdy, in which the 
bow was represented by a wheel that acted on 
the strings by friction. The viol played with a 
straight bow generally had five or six strings. 
Sometimes the jongleurs, 2l class which included 
buffoons and jesters, imitated the troubadours, 
taking their songs and accompanying themselves 
upon their instruments. 

The troubadours were, as we all know, the poets 

of Provence (in the south of France) during the 

eleventh and twelfth centuries ; they used the 

langue d'oc; whereas the trovires, a century later, 

o 
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who were the poets of Northern France, used the 
langue d^oil^ but the difference between these two 
idioms is not very great. 

Though mostly refined and honourable men, 
some of these old poets were licentious and brutal. 
The very first troubadour of note, Guillaume, 
Comte de Poitiers and Duke of Acquitaine, was 
one of the greatest rascals that ever lived, and 
Rambaud d'Orange was even worse. So also 
some of the poems of those early days are full 
of grossness and obscenity, but others, on the 
contrary, are very beautiful. 

Persons who are acquainted with modern 
Italian and Spanish, as well as French, can read 
the old Provencal poetry without much diffi- 
culty, which a modern Frenchman, who is not a 
linguist, cannot do. 



XI 

THE SON OF A VIOLINIST 

In a tiny German town, which is rarely or never 
visited by tourists, there was born, in the year 
1 7 1 9, a child whose parents destined him for the 
law, but whose poetical nature and romantic ideas 
led him into the profession of music. 

It was the violin which he adopted as his in- 
strument, just at the period when the names of 
Amati, Stradivari, and Stainer had become famous 
as makers of that ** king of instruments." 

Of course, our violinist was not rich ; so he 
was glad to accept the kind patronage of a wealthy 
Count residing in his district, who gave him some 
sort of a musical appointment in his family, until 
a more suitable position could be obtained for 
him ; this happened when the young violinist was 
twenty-four years of age, by a vacancy occurring 
in the Chapel Orchestra of a noted Bishop — or 
Prince Bishop, as such dignitaries were then 
styled — ^where he took the post of first violin. 

By this time he would probably have been 
acquainted with some of the music of Haydn, 
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his contemporary, and of the older music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, that surprising man who 
had eleven sons and nine daughters (so that 
among his ancestors and descendants we find no 
less than 120 musicians of the name Bach, who 
have all filled more or less honourable posts as 
organists, choir-masters, singers, and composers). 
And so our violinist was possibly influenced, like- 
wise, by the works of another contemporary of 
his, Philip Emmanuel Bach (who is credited with 
having originated the Sonata^ soon after perfected 
by his successors), and also by the works of 
Handel, and perhaps Johann Christian Bach 
(i 735-1 782), both of whom wrote numerous 
operas for the lyric stage. 

Then our violinist began to publish some com- 
positions of his own, which did him much credit ; 
and in 1756, when he was thirty-seven years of 
age, he brought out a ''Violin Method," which 
was at that time considered the best work of its 
kind, and is equal to, if not better than several 
such works which have since made their appear- 
ance. 

But by this time he was married, and his family 
was increasing rapidly. So were also increasing 
his cares and anxieties. After a while, he found 
himself the father of seven children ; but all died 
early, very early in life, except a son, and a daughter, 
upon whom he lavished his musical instruction 
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and his love. They both gave great promise, and 
their father devoted to them most of the time he 
could snatch from his duties at the Chapel, and 
the hours devoted to his compositions. 

When he could obtain leave of absence from 
the Bishop, he travelled far and wide with his 
two children, who, wherever they appeared, created 
astonishment by their proficiency upon the violin 
and clavecin, or harpsichord. But from these 
journeys our worthy violinist often returned utterly 
impoverished by the expenses of travelling ; the 
hotels and post-horses ate up all the profits, and 
labour and anxiety began anew. 

Before the good man died, in 1787, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his excellent " Violin Method " 
go through three editions. 

The daughter, a frail, talented girl, from cir- 
cumstances to which I need not refer, never 
realised the promise given by her in early life ; 
but with the son of the violinist it was different. 
He was an excellent player upon the violin, like 
his father ; so much so, that some of his father's 
compositions for that instrument have been, 
erroneously, attributed to him. 

To give some idea of the natural talent of this 
son, it may be stated that at the age of four years, 
he improvised some little minuets, which his 
parent noted down as he played them. 

The father, in his few moments of recreation, 
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amused himself by performing trios in his own 
house with two of his friends^ one of whom played 
second violin. The little boy violinist enjoyed 
these trios immensely, and more than once ex- 
pressed the ardent desire to join in them ; but, 
of course, that could not be allowed. 

"Good morning," the child once said to this 
second violin ; '* how goes it with your butUrgeige 
to-day ? " — in allusion to the soft, greasy tone of 
the instrument. *' Do you know," he added, " that 
it is tuned nearly a quarter of a tone below 
mine ? " 

This was found to be perfectly true 1 

He was very proud of the little violin his father 
had given him. 

One day, on which the worthy violinist happened 
to be at liberty, he was trying over a new trio 
with these same friends, when the lad placed 
himself by the side of the second violin, and 
begged hard to be allowed to play the part also. 
When refused, he burst into tears ; at which his 
father relented, and said, ''Well, sit down, then, 
and scrape your strings, since you are so set upon 
it; but, mind, you must do it so softly that no 
one can hear you." 

At the conclusion of the piece, the gentleman 
who was playing second violin expressed his 
opinion that the boy was quite capable of playing 
the part alone. This was found to be perfectly 
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correct a few minutes later ; and when they all 
gave utterance to their intense surprise the little 
boy coolly remarked, *'For that matter, I could 
play the first part just as well ! " 

When from six to ten years old the lad went on 
tour with his clever father into Austria, Germany, 
the Netherlands, France, and England. He was 
everywhere received with admiration. 

But this admiration of the boy musician mani- 
fested itself, unfortunately, in kisses from the 
ladies (for he was a very pretty boy, with a 

« 

remarkably intelligent countenance), little nick- 
nacks and pretty toys from the gentlemen, 
instead of the hard cash so needed by his poor 
parent. 

Then they visited the large cities of Italy, and 
returned to Paris in 1778, where the lad was 
applauded for his violin playing and for his skill 
on the clavecin, and even on the organ, and where 
he composed some sonatas, some religious pieces, 
and even entire operas, at the request of certain 
high-born persons, to whom he dedicated them, 
and who paid him mighty little money for them. 

So that, in 1779, this son of the old German 
violinist, when he was twenty-three years of age, 
found himself obliged to return to his native 
country, and, in order to gain his daily bread, 
compelled to accept the modest appointment of 
organist in the little town where he was born. 
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However, by 1780, just seven years before his 
good and talented father died, he had composed 
an opera, which was produced at Munich with 
enormous success, and at once made his name 
popular. 

Then followed in due course, and with remark- 
able rapidity, six other operas, some of which were 
applauded to the skies, and remain popular to the 
present day — what am I writing? — which have 
become immortal ! And from the same talented 
pen flowed about a dozen symphonies, some 
twenty concertos for the piano and orchestra, 
several concertos for violin, sonatas, variations, 
and fantasies for piano, some religious pieces, 
notably an '' Ave Verum " for four voices, and a 
" Requiem " which have become celebrated, 

''In all these styles," says a modern author, 
alluding to this son of a violinist, ''he has risen 
above everything that had been composed before 
his time." 

I find from a recent catalogue that he has left 
in all 626 works ; and a modern French professor 
at the Conservatoire of Paris says of him, " He was 
the most perfect and most comprehensive of all the great 
geniuses of the musical art^ 

Well, this gifted son of our worthy violinist, sad 
to relate, died at the early age of thirty-six, and 
was interred in a pauper's grave at Vienna. It 
was a stormy day in December ; the few admirers 
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who followed were forced to take shelter from the 
wind and the rain ; and when, next day, his dis- 
consolate widow came to weep over his tomb, of 
course it could not be found ! 

• ••••••a 

Wolfgang Mozart had two violins, one by 
Jacobus Stainer of Absom, dated 1659, and the 
other on which he learned to play, by A. F. 
Maier, of Salzburg (his native town), dated 1754. 
This was a three-quarter instrument given to him 
by his father, Leopold Mozart. 



XII 

AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF ANTONIO LOLLl 

A VIOLINIST of some eminence, named Antonio 
Lolli,^ was born in the ancient little city of 
Bergamo, about twenty-eight miles north-east of 
Milan, in the year 1728 — nearly sixty years before 
the birth of Paganini. 

Bergamo, which dates back to ancient Roman 
times, was also the birthplace of the celebrated 
Donizetti (a man said to be of Scotch extraction); 
the composer of LElisire cTAmorey Lucia di Lammer" 
moor, La Figlia del ReggintentOf and a hundred other 
beautiful works. The great cantatrice, Brigitta 
Banti, a sketch of whose wonderful career I have 
given in my little volume, ''Voice and Violin," 
published in 1898, was also born in the same 
neighbourhood. 

^ So little is known of Antonio LoUi, an eminent violinist of the 

eighteenth century, that some writers have confused him with Giovanni 

Battista LuUi, a more distinguished musician of the seventeenth 

century (also an accomplished violinist), the friend of Moli^re and 

Louis XIV., and founder of Italian Opera in France— also, with^Lotti, 

Organist and Chapel- Master at St. Mark's in Venice, who died in 1740, 

and who wrote the well-known song. Pur dicesHy and many other noted 

compositions. 

X06 
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In the person of Antonio LoUi, we may credit 
the old city of Bergamo with having produced a 
violinist of no small note, more particularly as a 
virtuoso^ but not much of a composer. It is not 
known under whom he studied — perhaps, under 
Somis, one of Corelli's best pupils ; in fact, little 
appears to be known of his early life ; but when 
he was thirty-four years of age (in 1762) he 
obtained the appointment of Concert Director to 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, which post he held for 
ten or eleven years ; and in the prime of manhood, 
about 1773, he went to Russia. In that country 
he obtained a signal token of admiration from the 
Empress Catherine II., in the shape of a violin 
bow, made especially for him by her order, and 
bearing the inscription : " Bow made by order of 
Catherine II. for the incomparable LoUi." 

Whether Lolli was one of the numerous par- 
amours of this unprincipled princess, who is 
supposed to have connived at the murder of her 
poor, silly husband, the Czar Peter III., who, 
besides being too fond of Burgundy wine and 
card-playing, was a good amateur violinist, history 
has not yet recorded ; so that it is impossible to 
say whether it was the man or his music that this 
wilful and licentious woman most admired. The 
episode of the bow, however, makes us inclined 
to accept the latter alternative, but perhaps both 
are true. 
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It has been placed on record that, in playing, 
Antonio Lolli excelled more in rapid movements 
and effects than in the slow, telling adagio, which 
distinguished his conteihporary Nardini — the 
favourite pupil ot Tartini. When he entered 
on his duties at Stuttgart, in 1762, Nardini was 
there, and Lolli soon recognised his superiority. 
He therefore requested permission of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg to travel for one year. During that 
time, it is said, instead of travelling, he retired to 
a secluded village not far distant, and worked 
assiduously at his instrument ; so that when the 
time of his absence had elapsed, he returned a 
much greater musician than before. 

Lolli was about ten years in Russia, where he 
appears to have enjoyed the title of " Concert- 
Master to the Empress." It is impossible here 
to enter into the private life of that despotic 
German princess, whose real name was Sophia 
Augusta, the name of Catherine being assumed 
when she entered the Greek Church and married 
the Grand Duke, afterwards Peter III. In 
spite of her vices, Russia owes much to her, 
for she was a singular mixture of brutality 
and kindness. But Lolli would certainly not 
have remained all those ten years in the 
land of the Muscovites unless he had enjoyed 
great favour and patronage from the Empress 
Catherine 11. 
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He must, therefore, have been wonderfully 
surprised when one morning he found the 
house in which he resided surrounded by sol- 
diers, and the Chief of the Police, Reliewsky, 
demanding immediate admittance. 

On entering his apartment, this stern officer 
addressed the favourite court violinist somewhat 
in the following terms : — 

'* Signor LoUi, it is with much grief that I 
find myself commanded by my august sovereign 
to execute an order, the severity of which afflicts 
and horrifies me ; and I cannot imagine what you 
can have done to have brought upon yourself such 
fearful resentment on the part of her Majesty." 

" I, sir 1 " exclaimed LoUi ; " I cannot imagine 
it any more than you can ; the Empress and 
myself are on the best of terms — my surprise 
at this visit is greater than yours— what is the 
nature of your errand ? " 

" Indeed, I have scarcely the courage to tell 
you," replied Reliewsky hesitatingly. 

" It cannot be that I have lost the confidence 
of the Empress ? " continued the violinist. 

^'Oh, if it were nothing more than that, I 
should be in less despair," rejoined the Chief of 
Police ; *' confidence might return ; a lost place 
in her Majesty's favour might be regained." 

'' Am I, then, ordered to quit the country ? " 
asked LoUi. 
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"That, also, might be got over," replied the 
other ; " with your talent on the violin you 
might live anywhere in the world where civilisa- 
tion and liberty exist." 

'* Surely I am not to be sent to Siberia ? " 
ejaculated the artist. 

" No, alas ! It is possible to return, even 
from Siberia," replied the police officer phleg- 
matically. 

" Then, am I to be thrown into prison ? " 
timidly inquired LoUi, becoming more and more 
alarmed, " and, pray, for what crime ? " 

" If it were only that," coolly rejoined Reliew- 
sky, "it would not be so very dreadful — men 
mostly come out of prison after a time." 

" Gracious Heaven 1 " exclaimed the violinist, 
" you do not mean that I am to be submitted 
to the indignity of the knout ? " 

" Such an indignity is frightful, no doubt," 
said the officer, ''but it does not kill " 

" What ? " screamed the virtuoso, " it is my 
life that is in jeopardy 1 — It is impossible I I 
do not believe it — ^there must be some frightful 
mistake — the Empress has always been so good 
to me — only two days ago she gave me the 
most striking proof of her affection, of her love 
for my music, of her passionate admiration. 
Tell me the worst — this suspense will kill me 
— what are your orders ? " 
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"Well, my talented friend," said the cool- 
headed Chief of Police, in a lachrymose tone of 
voice, "it almost brings the tears to my eyes 
when I think that we shall be charmed no more 
by your brilliant violin playing ; but, much as I 
am grieved to say it, the irrefragable commands 
from my gracious sovereign are that you must 
be stuffed and put into a glass case." 

" Stuffed, and put into a glass case I " cried 
the violinist, echoing the last words of the 
officer. "Are you demented? or has the Em- 
press suddenly lost her reasoning powers ? — ^you 
cannot have received such an order without 
remonstrating upon its extravagance and bar- 
barity I " 

" Alas ! my poor friend," replied Reliewsky, 
" I did what scarcely any of us dare to do — I 
did make an humble remonstrance ; but my 
august sovereign only frowned upon me, com- 
manded me to quit her presence forthwith, 
and to execute her orders without the slightest 
delay ; her words still echo in my ears : ' Go,' 
she said, ' and do not forget that your duty is 
to execute without the least murmuring what- 
ever commissions I may think proper to charge 
you with 1 ' " 

He then added, " I will give you half-an-hour 
to prepare for death, and to arrange your worldly 
affairs," 
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The scene which followed this declaration 
would be very difficult to describe. The poor 
virtuoso violinist was at his wits' end to imagine 
some means of extricating himself from the effects 
of the frantic order he had just heard, and which, 
he felt convinced, must be due to some serious 
misunderstanding that placed his life in immediate 
jeopardy. 

At last, after many supplications, entreaties^ 
and bribes (especially the latter), it was agreed 
between them that Lolli should be permitted to 
write a note to the Empress imploring her pity. 
The Chief of Police so far gave way to the suppli- 
cations of the despairing artist, whose talent 
he really admired, and he consented to forward 
the note to the palace before taking any further 
steps. 

But not daring to present himself before the 
Empress, Reliewsky hurried to her private secre- 
tary, Count Brusky, and explained the whole 
matter to him. 

The Count thought that the Chief of Police 
must have gone out of his mind ; nevertheless, he 
took the note, and shortly afterwards found his 
way to the private apartments of her Majesty. 

When the Empress learnt what had happened, 
she threw up her hands and exclaimed, ''Great 
powers of Heaven ! what a horrid business ! Go 
at once, Count, and relieve the poor violinist from 
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his useless terrors; send away the guards and 
return to me, when I will explain how all this 
has happened." 

Count Brusky did as he was commanded. As 
rapidly as possible he set Signor LoUi at liberty, 
and returned forthwith to the Empress to assure 
her that her orders had been promptly and 
scrupulously executed. She then explained to 
the Count that her favourite little spaniel, which 
she had called '* LoUi," having unfortunately died, 
she had ordered' M. Reliewsky to have its body 
stuffed and put into a glass case. 

Soon after this extraordinary adventure Antonio 
LoUi left Russia ; it must have preyed strongly 
upon his mind. In 1785 he paid a visit to Eng- 
land, whence he proceeded to Spain, and then 
to Paris for concert engagements. 

In 1788 he at last returned to his native Italy, 
where he styled himself *' Violin Solo to the 
Empress of Russia." A few years later, upon 
playing at Vienna, he added, ^' and to the King 
of Naples." He died at Naples in 1802, at 
the age of seventy-four, after a lingering illness. 
Catherine II. had died suddenly of apoplexy in 
1796, aged sixty-seven years. 

Perhaps I should state here that it was not 

from the life of Catherine II. (wife of the Czar 

Peter III.) that Meyerbeer's opera, La Stella del 

H 
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Norte is taken, but from that of Catherine I., wife 
of Peter I. (Peter the Great). The career of the 
latter was far the more romantic. Catherine I. 
was of peasant extraction, a girl whose remark- 
able beauty and amiable manners raised her from 
the lowest ranks to be crowned Empress of 
Russia; but Catherine II. was born a Princess 
(Sophia Augusta of Anhalt, Germany), and of 
these two women she was the most despotic 
and licentious. 

A writer in an English encyclopaedia (1790) 
says: "The celebrated performer on the violin, 
LoUe (5f(f), came to England in 1785. Such 
was his caprice that he was seldom heard, and 
so eccentric were his style and composition that 
by many he was regarded as a madman. He 
was, however, during his lucid intervals, a very 
great and expressive performer in the serious 
style." 

The words, " during his lucid intervals," would, 
nowadays, render the writer liable to an action 
for libel. 

With regard to his compositions, it has been 
said that LoUi never wrote more than the violin 
part, obtaining the bass parts from other hands — 
which is, perhaps, another libel. He has left, 
besides several solos and some duets for two 
violins, a '' Treatise on the Art of Violin Playing." 
And it is curious to note that this artist, who 
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was born nearly sixty years before Paganini, has 
written some of his solo passages of considerable 
compass to be played upon the fourth string alone. 

So true it is that ^^ there is nothing new, except what 
is forgotten^* as the milliner of Marie Antoinette 
once observed to her royal mistress. 



XIII 

A REMINISCENCE OF VUILLAUME 

In the month of April 1856, my good father had 

agreed to meet the Russian Count Gerebsoff in 

Paris on a matter of business concerning some 

railway concessions in which one of our friends 

was deeply interested, and, fortunately for me, 

he decided to take me with him. I was then 

quite a young man, with a doctor's diploma about 

one year old, not knowing exactly what to do 

with myself, and already engaged to be married 1 

We left Brussels by an early train, and drove 

through Paris rather late in the evening of the 

same day. The fine streets and wide boulevards 

were brilliantly lighted, and I shall never forget 

the vivid impression made upon me by this 

dazzling sight on the occasion of my first visit 

to a city in which I was destined to reside so 

long. We found the famous Hotel Maurice in 

the Rue de Rivoli rather too full ; no comfortable 

rooms were to be had, so we drove to the more ^ 

modest but more comfortable Hotel de Tours, 

in the Place de la Bourse, not far from the Rue 

Z16 
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Croix des Petits Champs, where Vuillaume, the 
greatest violin-maker of modern times, had his 
shop, over which his magic name appeared in 
rather bold characters, considering the small size 
of the establishment. 

Having devoted two or three days to the 
Russian Count and to making calls upon some 
other friends, we next turned our steps to the 
little shop in the Rue Croix des Petits Champs. 
A whole fortnight was before us, to wait for the 
arrival of certain documents, before we could 
return home to Brussels. 

At that period, I devoted some time every 
day regularly to my violin, but I had not brought 
it with me to Paris ; and I thought that a fort- 
night devoted to idleness would not be very 
judicious, so it was decided to purchase a bow 
from Vuillaume, and to borrow a violin from 
him for that time, if possible. 

Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, whose name is now 
celebrated in the violin world, was born in 1799, 
and died in 1875. He is credited with having 
made upwards of 2500 violins, not to mention 
tenors and basses. There are two others of the 
same name who are known to have distinguished 
themselves, either as makers or dealers in violins. 
There was Jean Vuillaume of Mirecourt, 1700 to 
1740, who is said to have learnt his art under 
the great Stradivari of Cremona ; and there was 
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N. F. Vuillaume of the Gall6rie St. Hubert, Brussels 
(where the clever luthier, Darche, also had his 
shop), said to have been a "brother" of Jean 
Baptiste Vuillaume, though, I fancy, he once told 
me he was his '' cousin." 

But I do not intend to inquire more minutely 
here into the pedigree or family tree of Jean 
Baptiste Vuillaume of Paris. I am only going to 
say a few words of this remarkable man as I knew 
him. I need scarcely inform my readers how he 
became celebrated. Every one knows how his 
industry and perseverance raised him from next to 
nothing to the very highest rank of violin-makers 
and experts ; how he was one of the cleverest 
imitators of the old Italian instruments ; how he 
became acquainted with that marvellous dealer, the 
pedlar violinist, Luigi Tarisio, whose stock of in- 
struments he purchased after the latter's decease, 
including, we are told, some of the finest violins 
the world has ever known. 

When I first saw Vuillaume, he and George 
Chanot were the two greatest makers and experts 
that France, or, indeed, any otKer country, knew 
at that time. 

As my father and I strolled into the Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs, we found Monsieur Vuillaume 
standing at his shop door ; it was about ten o'clock 
in the morning. He was a tall, well-dressed, dark 
man, with black whiskers, and clean-shaved upper 
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lip and chiii; rather more like an Englishmati than 
a Frenchman, except as regarded his exceedingly 
polished manners. He was very affable. From 
his dark eyes there came a bright gleam that lit up 
an open, honest countenance ; but, at the same 
time, I remarked a shrewd expression that denoted 
a clever man of business. 

I asked him if he would sell me a violin bow, 
one of his own make — one that would not 
"whistle," and that would do the staccato easily. 

In those days I fondly imagined that the " stiff 
staccato/' which is so great an ornament in solo 
playing, depended almost entirely on the bow. In 
after years I found that, like everything else in art, 
it came only by long and steady practice. 

Vuillaume gave way to my weakness and in- 
experience with that courteous diplomacy which 
was characteristic of him. He gravely informed 
me, in slow and distinct terms, that to perform the 
staccato well, I should choose "a bow that is not 
too light, and rather stiff " (I never thought of 
asking him whether he played the violin himself). 
I replied that I should rely entirely upon his judg- 
ment to choose for me a bow for that particular 
purpose ; and it was agreed that I should give him 
twenty-five francs for it, which was five francs 
more than I had given for a very good bow in 
Brussels seven years previously. 

In the course of a few minutes Vuillaume was 
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kind enough to choose for me a very excellent 
bow, which I still possess, and use almost daily, 
and which has served me in many a concert. 
Meanwhile my father entered into conversation 
with him, and we passed a very agreeable half- 
hour together. 

Vuillaume was evidently pleased at my father 
insisting that he should stamp his well-known 
name on the bow, which he did at once. Then I 
handed him my card, and told him where we were 
staying, intimating that I had no violin with me, 
and asking if he would let me hire one for the 
fortnight. 

" No," he said, " I will send one round to your 
hotel ; you can bring it back to me when you 
leave." 

"Then how much shall I deposit as a security ?" 
asked my father, thrusting his hand into his 
pocket. 

" Nothing," said Vuillaume, smiling. 

As we were perfect strangers to him, this 
generous conduct surprised me not a little. But 
his manners, as well as his appearance, were those 
of a thorough gentleman. 

The shop was rather small, but excessively neat, 
and it was crammed with violins, violin bows, 
cases, boxes of strings, pegs, &c., &c. My good- 
natured father paid for the purchase, and we 
took our departure. But, on leaving rather too 
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abruptly, I caused my new bow to strike the side 
of the narrow doorway, and so broke off the fine 
ivory point. 

I re-entered the shop and showed Vuillaume 
what I had done. 

He appeared very much vexed, more so than I 
was ; for I considered it a very slight accident ; 
but, of course, it destroyed the fine finish of the 
extremity. 

As I handed him the bow he made that well* 
known clicking -sound of discontent, caused by 
successively sticking the tongue to the back of the 
front teeth, and sucking it away again. He then 
took up a sharp knife from his desk at the counter, 
and neatly shaved off the broken point. When 
this little operation was finished, he handed the 
bow back to me, with a look of disappointment 
almost amounting to anguish. 

I felt extremely sorry for my clumsiness, and 
told him so, but I was too much elated with 
the idea of possessing a new bow thai would do the 
staccato easily f to say very much. 

On arriving at our hotel some hours later we 
found that Vuillaume had kept his promise, and 
had sent round a very nice violin. To my 
surprise and delight, he had had the forethought 
to place a box of rosin in the case. 

Yes I Vuillaume was an admirable man I 

I was thus enabled to devote about half-an- 
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hour in the morning, and another half-hour in the 
evening, to my music. 

There had been some humorous conversation 
in the little shop about this violin. I told 
Vuillaume playfully that "it need not be a 
Stradivari nor a Guarneri, but one that I could 
play upon." He replied, " I will send one with 
which you will be well satisfied." 

It was a violin of a yellowish-brown colour, and 
somewhat raised pattern, of an old appearance, 
was in perfect condition, easy to play, and had a 
very fair quality of tone. 

Before leaving Paris I returned him the violin, 
with many cordial thanks for his kind attentions, 
and purchased a supply of strings and some rosin, 
with which to return home. 

In our second conversation I learnt from him 
that to avoid the production of "whistling" 
sounds from the bow " the strings must be good, 
and that it is well to use always the same rosin." 
But some bows will "whistle" in spite of every- 
thing — especially if there is much scent flying 
about in the aif of the concert room. Those of 
our great English makers, Tubbs and Dodd, 
never do. 

* Then, as to the staccato bowing, of course it 
did not come all at once. It was conquered, not 
by the sole use of Vuillaume's bow, but by dis- 
carding delusions and laziness. I will do him this 
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stroke of justice, however, with regard to the 
excellent bow he sold me ; after many years' 
practice, and when sixteen to twenty-four notes 
of stiff staccato had become child's play to me, I 
found, and still find, that Vuillaume's is really 
the best bow in this respect of all that I have 
tried. 

I have now related what I saw of this remark- 
able man in April 1856. In the following June I 
went to live in Paris, and occasionally purchased 
strings at the little shop in the Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs, but I never saw him again ; he 
was always away on business or at his villa in the 
suburbs. 

Forty years ago Vuillaume's violins were selling 
in LfOndon for £14, with a bow and case. Recently 
a friend of mine, a professional violinist, gave £()4 
for one — without a bow and case. Camillo Sivori 
played upon a Vuillaume violin during the whole 
of his brilliant career, and a finer tone was never 
heard. 
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THE YOUTH OF AUBER 

Hearing recently (for the first time for many 
years) the brilliant ballet-music of Masaniellot 
as arranged for the military band of the Royal 
Marine Artillery at Southsea, set me thinking 
of one of the greatest of all French composers, 
and of the visit I paid him when he was 
at the head of the Paris Conservatoire de 
Musique. 

Like Cherubini, to whom he succeeded in 
that position, Auber in early life was a violinist; 
and, as occurred with our own charming com- 
poser, Balfe, it seemed, at first, that the violin 
was to claim him as a devotee for life. The 
delicious melodies dispersed throughout the 
operas of these two last-named celebrities are 
certainly due in great measure to the violin 
training of the musicians. The elegant open- 
ing passage of the overture to the Crown 
Diamonds^ some of the songs in Fra Diavolo^ 
the charming tenor air in La Sirhte (of which 
the great violinist, De Bdriot, has actually 
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reproduced some bars into the ronch of his 
Ninth Concerto), all point to the influence of 
the violin upon the writings of Auber, and 
nothing more so, perhaps, than the delicious 
ballet-music of his opera. La Muette de Portici 
(Masaniello), which has never been surpassed and 
seldom, if ever, equalled. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate for the great world 
of dikttanti that Auber abandoned his violin 
playing and took to composition ; but his early 
life was full of disappointments and failures. 

He was born at Caen, in Normandy, on the 
29th January 1784, about a fortnight before 
the birth of Paganini at Genoa. The event 
occurred while his mother, the wife of a Parisian 
print-seller, was on a visit there. The family 
was of Norman origin, but Auber's grandfather 
quitted the province in 1775 to seek his fortune 
in Paris as a carriage-painter and decorator. 
He must have been very clever in his business, 
for he was appointed to attend to the Royal equi- 
pages of King Louis XVI., and lived at the 
Court Coach Houses {Les Petites £curies) of that 
unfortunate monarch.^ 

This seems to have been a very lucrative 
appointment, for it is said that the carriage- 
painter and decorator amassed a fortune equiva- 

^ This Royal edifice was afterwards destroyed, but it gave its name to 
the street (Rue des Petites l^uries) which still exists. 
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lent to about ;^iooo a year, English money, 
which was truly marvellous at that period. But 
the great Revolution which broke out in 1789 
ruined him ; and his son, the father of the 
composer, seeing, about 1795, that he would 
never inherit much money, started in business 
as a print-seller in the Rue St. Lazare, and thus 
laid the foundation of a new fortune. 

The house next door was the residence of 
a friend of mine, where, during four consecutive 
years, I passed many pleasant hours collecting 
material for my "Scenes from the Reign of 
Louis XVL," on a new edition of which I am 
now occupied in my leisure moments. 

The child born at Caen was christened Daniel 
Fran9ois Esprit. His father was an amiable and 
clever man, very fond of music and painting ; 
his business was successful, and he had many 
artistic friends who often spent pleasant musical 
evenings at his house. But, like all persons 
connected, however distantly, with the Court, 
the revolutionists did all they could to harm 
him. The honest and successful print-seller and 
picture-dealer was obliged to hide himself from 
the vile madmen who argued with the aid of 
the axe of the guillotine, and governed their 
country with their feet in pools of blood. 

It was only when the Revolution was on the 
decline, during the Directory, that Auber's father 
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could return to his business; he then called 
his artistic friends again around him, and began 
to look seriously into the education of his 
son. 

From early childhood young Auber had 
manifested a very decided taste for music. His 
father provided him with several masters, but 
his principal early instructor was the violinist 
Lamare of Caen; and the lad soon became a 
capital player upon the violin, as Mozart had 
been before him ; at the same time, however, 
he studied the violoncello and the piano under 
Ladurner. 

At eleven years of age the future author of 
Masaniello and Fra Dtavolo composed several little 
songs, some of which were sung, between the 
dances, by the young beauties who frequented 
the evening parties of that period. One of these 
songs, called Bonjour, had a wonderful amount 
of success, and became quite the rage. 

But Auber was a youth of so timid a nature 
that these early successes appeared rather to 
alarm him than to incite him to advance. He 
was afraid of becoming a successful artist : he 
shunned notoriety, and actually begged his 
father to put him into some commercial house 
or business. 

In a very short time, however, book-keeping 
proved distasteful to him. 
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Not daring to displease his father by suddenly 
throwing up his employment, he consented to 
leave Paris for London with a young friend, 
a banker's clerk, nominally to study commerce 
and perfect himself as a man of business, but 
in reality to accept invitations to musical parties, 
where his songs were much appreciated. 

Here, in London, he composed some quartets 
for harp, violin, violoncello, and piano. This, was 
during the peace which had been signed at 
Amiens (28th March 1802) and was not destined 
to last long. 

Auber was then eighteen years of age, not 
bad-looking, of very amiable manners, and a 
soft heart as regarded the ladies. Soon, however, 
the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens put a stop 
to all this music and love-making, and, after 
having resided here sixteen months, the youth 
returned to Paris, more unfit than ever for 
commercial occupations. 

" Well, I declare 1 " exclaimed his father, on his 
son's return to the print-shop, "you will make 
a splendid man of business I Why, you know 
no more now than when you left Paris." 

**Que veux'iu, pire? — I only care for music," 
replied the other. 

" Ah ! villainous vagabond that you are 1 " 
continued the good-natured father. "Well, play 
away, compose music, and become a distinguished 
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amateur^ if you will not take it up as a profession 
— anyhow, you are no good for business." 

Auber consented willingly to his kind father's 
suggestion. All the quartets he had composed 
in London were performed in Paris towards the 
end of 1804, by some of the pupils of the Con- 
servatoire, and met with much applause. A 
violinist induced him to write some pieces for 
the violin, which appear to have attracted atten- 
tion, and Mazas, a well-known violinist, asked 
young Auber to write a Concerto for the violin, 
which was pronounced "superb" by all who 
heard it. When his father began to realise the 
facility with which such successful music was 
produced, he beseeched him to try his hand at 
something for the Opera. 

The very idea of such a thing appears to have 
alarmed the young mah very much at first, but 
after considerable pressure from some friends 
he finally consented to write some new music 
to an old opera called Julie for a society of 
amateurs. 

Once begun, the music in question was written 
o£F without delay, and in about a week the parts 
were all copied and distributed. The young 
lady who took the part of "Julie" was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and among the violinists in this 
orchestra of amateurs was a man who afterwards 

became a great celebrity. 

I 
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Whilst this little opera Julie was being re- 
hearsed, Auber, who conducted, noticed one of 
the violinists, whose bow seemed rather uncertain, 
and whose eyes were fixed upon the beautiful 
prima donna^ instead of upon his music. This 
musician not only forgot his ^' repeats," but played 
right through his ^' silences," and actually lost his 
place ! As this man was playing the part of first 
violin, Auber was obliged to stop the orchestra 
and demand a repetition. At the same time he 
approached the violinist who was in fault, and 
timidly remarked — 

" My dear sir, be so kind as to pay the greatest 
attention to your part — everything depends upon 
it " 

He would probably have said more ; but he 
was interrupted *by the violinist, who rapidly ex- 
claimed — 

" Very likely 1 — I do not deny it I — ^but please 
look at ' Julie ' ! Did you ever see such an 
exquisite figure or a more lovely face 7 What do 
you think of it ? Have you noticed the delicious 
contour of her arms and shoulders ? the won- 
derful expression of her eyes ? the sublime 
arching " 

*' Permit me, sir," interrupted Auber, in his turn. 

" No I pardon me," continued the stout little 
man, letting his violin fall into his lap — " pardon 
me, I am more of a painter than a violinist, so 
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that when such a lovely model is placed before 
me I am quite lost in admiration, and the music 
must take its chance ! " 

That is how Auber first made the acquaintance 
of Ingres (in 1805), ^^^ afterwards became one 
of the most celebrated of French painters ; and 
the intimacy lasted more than half a century. 
Paul Delaroche was another very celebrated 
painter with whom Auber was intimate. 

To return to the little opera : the orchestral 
music was written for first and second violins, 
first and second altos, violoncello, and contrabass — 
in all, six parts. We are assured by those who 
heard it that '' the effect was delicious/' and that 
some of the pieces would have done credit to the 
greatest composers. 

Among the distinguished men who were to be 
met with occasionally at the musical gatherings 
in the Rue St. Lazare was Cherubini. To give 
some idea of the great popularity he enjoyed in 
the minds of the musical public in Paris at this 
time, I may relate a little anecdote which was 
told of him whilst he was at the head of the 
Conservatoire de Musique. 

The son of a bass singer at the Opera, a young 
student who had had the good fortune to be 
admitted to the classes, happened to meet Cheru- 
bini in the great corridor, and said to him — 
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" Monsieur, I am extremely obliged to you for 
having granted me permission to enter the classes 
of the Conservatoire as a pupil ; and, now, please 
permit me to ask of you another great favour — 
please, Monsieur, be so good as to let me have a 
bass voice like my papa." 

What Cherubini answered to this I do not 
know. 

It was then arranged that young Auber should 
become the pupil of the great Cherubini, provided 
he would pass a sponge over all his little successes 
and commence his musical studies again from the 
very beginning. This was consented to on the 
advice of his father. 

Cherubini may have had some partiality for 
Auber, seeing that both of them had laboured to 
a certain extent at the violin. Anyhow, he took 
him to the Netherlands in 1808, and introduced 
him to the Prince de Chimay, a great patron of 
art, at his chateau, near Ath, to which I have 
before referred. There Cherubini went for a 
holiday, devoting himself to the study of botany, 
and to playing billiards. Nevertheless, he wrote 
his celebrated "Mass in F" for the little chapel 
of the chateau, where it was performed on St. 
Cecilia's day 1808, for the first time. 

On a second visit there in September 18 12, 
Auber made his second attempt at operatic com- 
position, producing a little piece of which all the 
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airs have been introduced into some of his sub- 
sequent compositions. Though this chateau of 
the Prince de Chimay has been described as an 
Eldorado of art and artists, the house and grounds 
are not comparable with those of many country 
gentlemen of moderate means in England. In 
the fountain of the garden, I found there, for the 
first time, a plant which would have delighted 
Cherubini had he known it — a wonderful water 
plant of the genus Oiara, in which the circulation 
of the sap may be seen, under the microscope, 
like the circulation of the blood in the fine mem- 
brane of a frog's foot. 

At the time of Auber's visit, Caraman de 
Chimay had recently espoused Madame Tallien, 
a celebrated woman, whose first husband died 
during the French Revolution. On account of 
her political influence she was rigorously excluded 
from the court of Napoleon I., but this talented 
lady continued her remarkable career in another 
sphere, as the Princess de Chimay, to whom De 
B^riot has dedicated one of his finest compositions. 

The following year, 1813, Auber attempted a 
piece for the Opera Comique. It was entitled 
Le Sejour MUUairey and was performed with so 
little success that for many years no author 
would offer him a libretto. 

Cherubini, who felt certain of the ultimate 
success of his pupil, finally induced Planard, 
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the author of the Sejour Militaire, to write another 
poem for him. This was a little opera called 
Le Testament et les Billets Doux. It was brought 
out in 1820, but with no greater success than 
the first ; evidently, the poem did not inspire the 
musician. His old professor came once more 
to the rescue, and Planard, under considerable 
pressure from the Italian tnaestro, wrote La Bergire 
Chatelaine, an opera in three acts. This obtained 
a marvellous success, and for the first time 
Auber's name became thoroughly popular. 

Three months after the production of La 
Bergire Chatelaine, Auber's good father died. 

He died, thanking Heaven that he had been 
allowed to live long enough to feel certain of the 
future eminence of his talented son. 

Fortunately for the musical world, Auber did 
not inherit much wealth ; otherwise, his natural 
timidity would, probably, have prevented him 
producing any more works. As it was, he was 
not a good enough violinist to travel as a soloist, 
neither was his knowledge of the piano and the 
violoncello that of a virtuoso. So he had to rely 
chiefly upon his very decided talent as a com- 
poser. 

In 1 82 1 came out "Emma ; or, the Imprudent 
Promise," which is said to have been as successful 
as the above-named opera ; and better was still 
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to come when he had the advantage of meeting 
with Scribe, whose name in the world of lyric art 
has long been linked with his. Their acquaint- 
ance was made in the following singular manner. 

One morning a letter from a writer of vaude- 
villes, Eugene Scribe, was handed to Auber. In 
this letter Scribe requested permission to borrow 
one of the songs in La Bergen ChaUlaine^ for the 
Gymnase Theatre. The permission was granted. 
Then followed a visit from Scribe to Auber to 
thank him personally for this kindness, and from 
that moment these two celebrated men were 
inseparable — it was the case of Bellini and 
Romani — ^the musician had found a poet whose 
subjects and words inspired him to write some 
of the most elegant and brilliant music of our 
time. Besides the librM of Lestocq^ ''The Crown 
Diamonds," La Sirine, Masaniello, Fra Diavolo^ 
there flowed from the pens of Scribe and Auber 
Haydee on le Secret, Le Ma^on, L Ambassadrke, Le 
DofMtno Nair, Le Dieu et la Bqyad^, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, Manon Lescaut, Le Lac des F^, La Part 
du Diabk, La Fiancie, Marco Spada, Gustavus IIL, 
and some other works, the names of which 
escape me at this moment, all more or less 
successful operas, and some that created a 
sensation throughout the world. 

Of the latter, perhaps, Za Muette de Portici 
{Masaniello) is the most noteworthy, and the 
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circumstances in which it originated are certainly 
curious. 

A singer, named Madame Desbrosses, had a 
benefit night at the Opera Comique. Scribe and 
Auber went in together to see what was going 
on. It was a tiny opera called Deux Mots dans 
la ForiU For some reason Madame Desbrosses 
had induced a friend of hers, Signora Bigotini, 
an Italian mimic and dancer of great talent, to 
play a part in this little work. At the conclusion 
of the piece Scribe touched Auber on the shoulder, 
and said — 

" My dear fellow, I've got an idea ! " 

^'Really!" exclaimed Auber, smiling sarcasti- 
cally. 

" Yes, really ! Listen to me. We have no 
great singer at the Opera just at present, and if 
we could make our prima donna a dancer — a 
mimic— r-I think we should produce a great effect. 
What do you think ? " 

*' Perhaps so," replied Auber. 

That is how La MtuUe de Poriici originated, 
based on the story of the revolution at Naples 
led by the fisherman, Masaniello, and a greater 
success was never achieved on any stage. In 
the libretto of this " Dumb Girl of Portici " Scribe 
had the assistance of his clever friend, Germaine 
Delavigne. The music was rehearsed during the 
month of December 1827, and the opera was 
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brought out early in the following year — just a 
year before the appearance of Rossini's Guillaume 
TeU. 

I have now terminated what I had to say on 
the youth of Auber, and will conclude this 
chapter with a short account of my visit to 
him, when he was an old man and enjoying a 
dignified repose from his labours as an operatic 
composer. He had succeeded Cherubini as 
director of the Conservatoire de Musique, as I 
have already stated. 

March 1858, in Paris, had been very cold and 
disagreeable ; but in April the sun shone out 
gloriously, and the weather was quite hot as I 
strolled along the Boulevard des Italiens, about 
midday, in the direction of the Conservatoire. 
Auber was then at the zenith of his fame, but 
was already about seventy-three years of age. I 
had made an appointment with him a few days 
previously; I wished to ask if he would give 
me a few words of advice with regard to musical 
composition, and more especially if it would be 
possible for me to succeed, alone, without the 
help of a master, in the study of harmony. 

I was then twenty-five years of age, and was 
reckoned by my friends as a successful violinist, 
but I had little knowledge of the "science" of 
music. It was under the vivid impression pro- 
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duced upon me by the works of Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, and the new opera by Verdi, // Trovatore, 
which I had just heard at Paris, with Frezzolini, 
Alboni, Mario, and Graziani, for whom it was 
written, that I decided upon making this visit 
to Auber, 

I found him, in spite of the warm weather, 
seated in his armchair before an immense log of 
elm blazing upon the hearth. He was alone, 
looking over some scores, several of which lay 
upon the table in the centre of his large, dingy 
room at the Conservatoire, He received me most 
courteously, and we spent some time chatting 
together. 

Auber was then a man of medium height, 
neatly dressed, wearing the ribbon of "grand 
officer" of the Legion of Honour, still straight 
in stature, and active. His features were intelli- 
gent and agreeable rather than handsome, and 
had a marked benevolent expression. 

Having heard what I had to say on musical 
subjects, he expressed his opinion that it would 
not be impossible for a person accustomed to 
study as I was to conquer the secrets of harmony, 
unguided by a professor; but if I could secure 
the services of a competent master it would save 
a great deal of time and shorten the road con- 
siderably. If, however, I should adopt the former 
plan, he advised me to use the work of Bazin 
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(the composer of the beautiful little opera Madelon, 
and many other works), which was the class-book 
of the Conservatoire, and he offered to show it 
to me. 

To this effect, he rang his bell, and a man- 
servant entered, by whom he sent a message to 
one of the masters, requesting the loan, for a 
few minutes, of Bazin's '' Treatise on Harmony/' 
In a short time the reply came that it was then 
being used in the class, but that Monsieur Auber 
could have it in the course of half-an-hour. 

I thanked him, and intimated that it would 
be quite sufficient for me to take down the 
name of the book. Auber most kindly wrote 
it upon a slip of paper which he handed to me, 
and which is yet among my collection of curiosi- 
ties, though I have a still more valuable auto- 
graph of his. After some further conversation 
he shook me heartily by the hand and I took 
my departure. 

In after years I often thought of this interview ; 
and it came most vividly to my mind when the 
distinguished composer of La Muette and Fra 
Diavolo succumbed to the effects of the siege of 
Paris at eighty-six years of age. 

Throughout his youth Auber had to compete 
with the beautiful and brilliant music of the 
Italian school, beside which most other composi- 
tions seemed pale and vapid. When Guillaume 
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Tell came out in Paris, in 1829, nothing could 
live beside it on the operatic stage. The Muette 
de Pofiici (Masaniello) of Auber and the Robert le 
Dtable of Meyerbeer could alone attempt to vie 
with it. During the greater part of his long 
career Auber had as French rivals, H6rold, 
Meyerbeer, Halevy, Adolph Adam, Bazin, and a 
large number of other eminent musicians ; never- 
theless, by the aid of his natural talent and great 
perseverance, he succeeded in carving for himself 
on the tablets of the marvellous nineteenth century 
an immortal name. 



XV 

THE ''DANCING FROG" 

It may be that few of my readers ever heard 
of a balkrino who was known as the "Dancing 
Frog." Nevertheless, until quite recently such a 
man was in existence, and was a celebrity in 
his day. But, unlike the ballet-master, Arthur 
St. L6on,^ who was a greater violinist than he 
was a dancer, the " Dancing Frog " was a much 
better mimic and dancer than he was a violinist. 
Some, indeed, do not believe that he could play 
the violin at all, or not much better than the 
poor old fellow who scrapes out certain popular 
airs at the doors of public-houses on Saturday 
nights. 

I have lately received a letter from an 
old friend in Paris who has occupied the 
position of first violin at the Opera for, I 
dare not say, how many years — he is on the 
retired list now ; the very mention of dates 
makes us feel very much older than we natur- 
ally are, 

* ** Voice and Violin," pp. 142-150. 

X4« 
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Let us remember that the earth turns quicker 
on its axis than it used to do in former times, 
as Euler, the great German philosopher, once 
pointed out very clearly. The earth is gradually 
getting nearer to the sun, he said, hence its 
rotation must be more and more accelerated as 
time advances. The days and nights are shorter, 
the months and years are shorter, and life is 
quicker, to make up for it all. We perceive 
nothing of this, as our clocks and dates are 
regulated on the earth's movements ; but as 
a consequence, men and women now live to 
about one hundred years, whilst they merely 
lived to forty or fifty some few centuries ago. 
But to return to my friend, the violinist. He 
writes : — 

'' You may remember old Perrot, the bal- 
krino, with whom I used to have some trouble 
at times, when he could not manage to get 
his entrechats exactly with the leader's beat ; 
but you will not remember Marie Taglioni, 
that exquisite dancer who brought him out ; 
you must have been a mere schoolboy when 
she retired after a glorious career. Dear 
me ! how it takes one back to the good 
old times, to the days of Malibran-Garcia, 
De B^riot, Paganini, and the great Lablache, 
with the voice of a bass nightingale 1 . . . 

" But I am forgetting old Perrot, the ' Dancing 
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Frog,' as we always called him since he ap- 
peared in that extraordinary character in one 
of Taglioni's most successful ballets. Well, my 
good friend, he is just dead I We all mourn 
his loss intensely, and it makes me think of 
those happy days when I, who had never got 
more than a second prize at that vile old Con- 
servatoire, managed, somehow, to get to the 
desks of the first violins at the Opera, and the 
' Dancing Frog ' used to come and learn his 
music off by ear at my rooms, and scold me 
about the ' accent ' or ' rhythm,' which is every- 
thing, you know, in ballet music, and my old 
landlady often threatened to expel me because 
I played in the morning to oblige him. But 
I should never cease if I went on talking about 
the 'Dancing Frog/ 

" Yes ; he is dead ! but he has left a fortune 
which some say amounts to about ^^2 0,000 of 
your English money, but I think it must be 
less. His wife was Carlotta Grisi, the celebrated 
dancer, no relation whatever to Giulia Grisi, 
the no less celebrated singer, and wife of Mario 
de Candia. And to whom do you think he has 
left his fortune,? To Marie Taglioni Desvoisins 
(the grand-daughter of our divine Marie Tag- 
lioni), that tall, fair girl, with large, blue eyes, 
who has figured here in the ballet since I 
retired." 
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The writer goes on to inform me that the 
great dancer Taglioni married Desvoisins, a 
handsome fop, who behaved very ill to her, 
and she took her son, her only child, to 
England, where she resided to be away from 
her husband. 

But the lad would not become a naturalised 
Englishman, and so, in time, he was drawn 
into the French army. He was at Metz, in 
the army of Marshal Bazaine, where he was 
mortally wounded. 

Marie Taglioni and Madame Lebceuf (a cousin 
by marriage of Marshal Lebceuf), who had also 
a wounded son at Metz, found their way there 
with the greatest difficulty, and just in time 
to see the poor young man before he died. 
On his death-bed he confided to his mother 
that he had left a young infant in Paris, a 
few months old, whose mother was dying of 
consumption. 

Taglioni took this orphan grandchild in hand ; 
she educated her with great care as a dancer; 
for she knew that she would have little fortune 
to leave her. 

Perrot owed everything to Taglioni, and when 
he came out as the "Dancing Frog" he estab- 
lished his reputation and the basis of his for- 
tune. Being a prudent man, who had seen 
great hardships, he amassed money, and took 
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care of it. That money, according to my cor- 
respondent, has now fallen to the lot of this 
grandchild (to whom the very modest fortune 
left by the great Maria Taglioni could not 
have been a sufficient resource), in remem- 
brance of the kindness he had received from 
her in the days of her prosperity and his 
poverty, 

I have only a few more words to add in order 
to complete this interesting little episode. 

About 1844-46, Jules Joseph Perrot, the 
" Dancing Frog " and the " Monkey " (in the 
ballet of Sapajou)y though no violinist to speak 
of, but a clever composer of ballets, was 
one of the very greatest male dancers that 
France ever produced. He was born at Lyons, 
the son of the chief machinist of the theatre 
in that city, on the i8th August iSio, He 
was educated as a dancer, and whilst quite a 
child appeared in various ballets in his native 
city. 

In 1823 he went to Paris and played the 
part of the " Monkey " in Sapajou with won- 
derful success. After fulfilling his engagements 
at the French Opera, he accepted others in 
various parts of Europe ; and at Naples he 
met the dancer, Carlotta Grisi, who became 
his pupil and afterwards his wife. But he 
owed his first great success to Maria Taglioni. 

K 



^ 
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He appeared with his wife, Carlotta Grisi, in 
England about 1844, at a time when she was 
at the zenith of her fame ; that is when I 
saw her dance, as mentioned in Chapter IL 
of the present volume. Her performance was 
exceedingly graceful and powerful ; and I do not 
remember having seen any premiire danseuse to 
equal her, with the exception of Mile. Plunkett ; 
but the latter had quite a different style, excelling 
more in slow movements and graceful attitudes. 
Carlotta Grisi excelled especially in the valse 
movement, and there is a little piece for violin 
and piano, by Herz and Lafont, called after her, 
which gives some idea of her beautiful style of 
dancing. 



XVI 

THE MUSIC OF DE BERIOT 

About the year 1850^ my violin - master in 
Brussels, who, being the repititeur in the class of 
De B^riot at the Conservatoire Royal de Musique^ 
and a personal friend of his, was well acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of this great violinist's 
compositions, once said to me : " If you play 
the music of De B6riot you will never care to 
play any other." 

There was an immense amount of truth in that 
remark ; and it held true with me for many long 
years. But though I cannot now say that I have 
played more of De B6riot's than of any other 
composer's music, still I consider him the greatest 
writer for the violin that ever lived. 

The reasons why many have done less with 
his music than might otherwise have been the 
case is, firstly, because much of it is difficult; 
and secondly, because it is not easy to find 
pianists capable of playing the accompaniments 
to his concertos as they should be played. Many 
of our English violinists can play Tartini's old- 

»47 
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fashioned Trilh del Diavolo, Wieniawski's Airs 
Russes, or Beethoven's and Mendelssohn's Concertos 
(compositions written more or less in the orches- 
tral style by pianists), and several have per- 
formed the Moio Perpetuo of Paganini, and even 
the Souvenirs de Bellini of Artot, and the Ronde des 
Luiins of Bazzini with tolerable success. But it 
requires a much greater artiste to play a concerto 
by De B6riot. Few violinists of any country 
in our day have either the necessary style, nor 
can they produce sufficient tone and expression 
in the caniabik passages of these fine compositions. 

When, some years later, I went to live in Paris, 
accompanists formed a distinct profession. These 
men were scholars of the Conservatoire who had 
no fixed appointments and few pupils ; they 
managed to make an income of about ;^2oo a year 
by accompanying instrumental soloists and singers 
at receptions and in the concert-rooms, and by 
rehearsing in the morning the songs and scenes 
of the various operas with the great tenors and 
prime donne of the hour. This was between 
1850 and i860, and two hundred pounds a year 
was a very comfortable income in those days 
for gentlemen of that description. 

We have in England in the persons of Mr. 
Francesco Berger, Mr. Claude Trevor, and Mr. 
Bird, to mention only a few, some of the very 
finest accompanists ever known ; and I have 
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met with some ladies, notably the late Mrs. 
George Meredith (sister of the admirable amateur 
pianist, the Rev. Clement Scholefield, whose 
father was member for Birmingham), and Miss 
Cox (daughter of the well-known picture dealer), 
who could play the accompaniments to De B^riot's 
Concertos and his duets with Osborn most effec- 
tively. The tuttis of these compositions really form 
beautiful piano pieces. 

It is so many years since I have heard a violin 
Concerto by De B6riot in the concert-room, that 
I cannot say how it would be received nowadays 
as played by our modern artistes in comparison 
with other compositions more suited to them ; 
but in my younger days nothing could equal 
the enthusiasm with which these Concertos were 
applauded when played by the pupils of De 
B6riot ; and the successful performance of any 
one of them at once stamped a violinist as a 
virtuoso of the very first rank. 

I can specially recommend to the reader's 
attention, the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 
loth, as being exceedingly fine and effective. 
Some of his Airs Varies^ the 2nd, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and nth, are equally original and brilliant. His 
duets (with piano by Osborn) on Rossini's Guil- 
laume Tell^ Barbier de Sevilkj and Gazza Ladra 
are superb, as every musician knows. There 
are some other duets of a more elementary 
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character, but also very beautiful and effective, 
notably La MueUe de Portici (with Labarre), his 
Schubert duets, and the Opera sans Paroles by 
De B^riot and his son. There is a fantastic 
or comic duet, also with his son, which is more 
curious than beautiful. Then there are certain 
showy fantasias, namely. Deux Fantaisies sur des 
Airs Russes, an AndatUe Vari^, a Nocturne, a R^euse, 
a Sir^nade, a Fantaisie Lyrique (dedicated to Leo- 
nard, and in imitation of the latter's style), to 
which I must add some difficult Etudes CaraMris^ 
tiques — Tourbillon, Ang^lus, Sauterelle, and his 
Sylpkide, Le Basque, Tristesse, &c., all short pieces, 
but extremely original. Besides these we have his 
two Scdnes de Ballet (No. i and No. 2) and his 
Thirty-six Etudes M^lodiques, full of oHginality and 
of excellent style. His EUgie, a posthumous work 
taken from De B^riot's Ecole Transcendante, is 
an exceedingly fine composition in B minor, 
and his '' Violin Method" is known to most 
professors. 

His False de Concert is very clever, brilliant, and 
effective ; but the theme is poor, and as a com- 
position is not equal to his little Valse Duo, written 
for amateurs. The valse movement is De B^riot's 
weak point; it is always in the old Tyrolean 
style, very pretty and elegant, but tame. His 
Souvenir de Weber is also rather a failure — ^what 
we should term a ''pot-boiler"; but such a 
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remark applies to very few of De B6riot's com- 
positions. 

Of his Airs VarUs, the 2nd and 9th are, per- 
haps, the most effective ; but, like the Concertos, 
they are difficult; and we seldom see them on 
concert programmes. They require perfect mastery 
of the fourth string, double stopping in jrds, 
6ths, loths, and octaves, besides a fine tone and 
much expression. The favourite Concertos are 
the ist and 7th, which are, perhaps, rather easier 
than the others, except the 9th (which is taken 
from his " Violin Method." The Sixth Concerto 
is exceedingly brilliant, and was written expressly 
for the competition of the pupils of the Brussels 
Conservatoire in 1849. The Second Concerto is 
the most beautiful of all, but is rather too long ; it 
is generally played in part, as the Andante et Rondo 
Russe. This is the piece which De B6riot once 
played at the house of the Prince de Chimay, 
and which, as we are told by the Countess Merlan, 
gained him the affection of the young, beautiful, 
and talented Madame Malibran-Garcia, already 
a celebrity, whom he afterwards married. 

De B6riot's Tremolo^ on an air of Beethoven, 
when well played is highly effective. The late 
Mr. Carrodus was among the few violinists capable 
of performing it. De B6riot is considered the 
inventor of the tremolo bowing; but it is a kind 
of performance which requires much practice to 
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bring it to perfection, and also the possession 
of a violin of brilliant quality. Many other 
composers, especially Artot, Ltonard, Papini, &c., 
have since introduced this kind of bowing occa- 
sionally into their compositions; but it seldom 
succeeds a$ it did with De B^riot himself and 
some of his favourite pupils.. 

For Cantabile with fine tone, we have Les Trots 
Bouquets, three small concert pieces, which require 
a great power of bow and much expression ; they 
have some rich double stopping also. 

For young players he has written his Melodies 
Italiennes, in three books, and a great number of 
elementary duets for violin and piano, on some of 
the finest operatic airs of his day. 

In these multifarious compositions De Bdriot's 
knowledge of all the resources of the violin is 
constantly manifest. His treatment of harmonic 
passages, chords, and double notes, is finer than 
in the works of any other composer. In his 
melodies we can sometimes trace reminiscences 
of the finest operatic works of Bellini, Auber, 
Mercadante, Verdi, and others; and when it is 
not so, they are essentially Tyrolean in character, 
for instance, his poetical Air Montagnard, and the 
delicious theme of his Neuviinte Air Vari^. 

Although De B^riot never wrote a tarantella 
as a solo piece, the rondo of his Tenth Concerto 
(tempo di tarantella) is one of the most beautiful 
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and effective pieces of this kind that has yet 
been written. 

Another piece of his which I have omitted to 
mention is, Les Echos^ which was written expressly 
to show the effects of the chin-mute^ an invention 
of the ingenious M. Vuillaume. Many years ago 
I played this piece at a concert in London, 
without making use of the appliance in question^ and 
it proved most successful. The melody and the 
echoes are very effective, and the double stopping 
remarkably fine. 

The compositions above named, which are all 
I happen to know of this composer, to say 
nothing of his own magnificent playing, not only 
placed De Bdriot in the very highest rank of 
violinists, but we may safely look upon him as 
the greatest violinist (in every sense) that the 
world has ever known. 



\ 



XVII 

THE 'cello player OF SWARTZFELD 

During my travels in the Rhenish provinces and 
Waldeck I heard many a curious story, but few 
better than that of the 'cello player of Swartz- 
feld. 

It was about the middle of June 1865 that 
we had just arrived from Frankfort, my father 
and I ; and whilst he went to make some inquiries 
at the railway office with regard to the tariff for 
carrying ironstone and copper ore from some of 
the mines on the twenty-eight miles of concessions 
which he had recently purchased in Waldeck from 
the German Government, I sat chatting with Herr 
Kratz, the notary, in a comfortable little tavern 
at Zimmersrode, smoking one of the best cigars 
I could procure at Frankfort, while Kratz caused 
large curls of blue smoke to issue from his long 
pipe, and from time to time tossed off a glass of 
full-flavoured Moselle. 

After various topics had been discussed with 
my new acquaintance, he suddenly turned to me 
and said : — 

«S4 
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*' Your father tells me you are a violinist ; I 
thought you were a mining engineer ! " 

" I am a little of both," I replied, smiling. 

" Well, I also am a musician," said Herr Kratz, 
'* but my instrument is the violoncello. Did you 
ever hear the story of 'the 'cello player of 
Swartzfeld ? ' " 

On my replying that I never did, he pro- 
ceeded to relate the following curious history, 
which I give as nearly as possible in his own 
words : — 

"Ludwig Holbein was a man of forty-five 
years of age, who was born in December 1760, 
the greater part of whose life was spent in 
playing the violoncello, giving lessons in music, 
and in endeavouring to find out whether his 
instrument was made by Gasparo da Salo, Kloz, 
Matteo Bente, or Matteo Albani — all four cele- 
brated makers, highly appreciated in their day. 

'' Anyhow, it was a splendid 'cello, with a tone 
like a human voice ; full, sweet, and powerful, 
which he knew well how to manage. 

" His broad shoulders were bent rather for- 
ward from long habit of playing ; and his small 
grey eyes peered from beneath his bushy eye- 
brows with a direct, searching glance, that had 
been acquired by reading the faint and small 
characters of the manuscript music he generally 
used. 
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''Holbein well remembered the day that he 
purchased that violoncello. He had gone to 
Botzen whilst the great Tyrolean fair was in full 
swing, and where he played at all the balls upon 
a wretched, cracked instrument that he had hired 
on this occasion for the small sum of fifteen 
kreutzers a week. When the festivities termi- 
nated, and he had received his pay, he proceeded 
with some fellow-musicians to the Pfeiffer tavern 
at the foot of the High Street, near the Platz, 
where they all indulged in a bowl of punch. It 
was under the influence of that potent beverage 
that he was induced to purchase his fine old 
instrument for the enormous sum of fifty thalers, 
about £*j, IDS. English money. He knew it was 
far more than he could afford ; and when he 
returned home Frau Holbein and her mother 
flung some very harsh and disagreeable words 
at him — some say the elder lady flung a pewter 
mug at him! 

''Swartzfeld is beautifully situated among the 
hills of the Tyrol ; it lies in a little valley amidst 
slopes covered with beech and pine. The scent 
of the beechwood is perceived everywhere, except 
in the pine forests, where the odour of turpentine 
prevails. Fields of rye, flax, or barley, and some 
rich pastures have been formed in the valley on 
the lower slopes of the hills where the woods have 
been cut and cleared away. 
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" Through the centre of the little village runs a 
narrow, rippling stream, brightening the colours of 
the rocks and pebbles over which it flows. 

''Not far from the stream is the little church 
with its short pointed tower. Here Ludwig Hol- 
bein played every Sunday, for which he received 
the sum of one thaler (about three shillings). 
The rent of his house, including the taxes, 
amounted, in English money, to about five 
pounds per annum, so that he had actually given 
the value of one and a half year's rent for his 
'cello 1 It was rather a large house, situated at 
the extremity of the straggling village, on the 
rough, stony road that skirts the forest. 

"Though he had served his time as a soldier, 
Ludwig was a weak man, at least as regards 
women ; and he was utterly governed by his 
wife and his mother-in-law, who lived with him. 
Had it not been for the real delight he derived 
from the sonatas of Bach or Corelli, and the 
music of the young and talented Luigi Boccherini, 
together with his service at the little church on 
Sundays, and occasional engagements for the 
peasant balls during the harvest, his life would 
have been very miserable. 

" Botzen was more than thirty miles away, and 
in Swartzfeld there were only about 360 souls 
all told — farmers, wood-cutters, miners, and 
charcoal burners — but they all loved music ; 
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many of them, indeed, would go into ecstasies 
of delight on hearing Ludwig play a solo, and 
would offer to pay glasses of beer all round to 
induce him to play it once again. 

''At home there was scolding from morning to 
night — and sometimes also from night to morn- 
ing! The two women had made a perfect slave 
of the poor, good-natured 'cellist ever since he 
was married, twenty years before. He was 
obliged to do everything — milk the cow, feed 
the fowls, chop the wood for burning, light the 
fire in the morning, sweep out the parlour, heat 
the oven to bake the bread, go to the butcher's 
every week, carry home the flour, the meat, 
the lard, the grocery, the oil for the lamp, the 
vinegar for the salad, dig up the potatoes 
for dinner, help in washing the plates, the 
pots, and the linen, 'besides a lot of other 
things which I have forgotten,' said Kratz, 'and 
all this had been going on for no less than 
twenty years I ' 

" In order that there should be no mistake 
about it, his tyrannical and peevish wife had 
made out a list of all these things which she con- 
sidered it his duty to perform, and if Ludwig 
happened to forget any of them a torrent of 
abuse and vituperation poured forth from the 
two women which almost drove him out of his 
sober senses. He would be chased up and down 
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stairs, or out on to the road, pursued by these 
dames, armed with a thick stick and a hatchet. 
Once the poor man locked himself up for 
nearly three hours in a kind of closet, fearing 
that his wife or his mother-in-law would chop 
ofiF his head I 

''At last things had come to such a pass that 
he solemnly declared that he would do nothing 
that was not down on the list, and that all the 
rest of his time should be devoted exclusively 
to music. This, after a good deal of argument, 
was finally agreed to by the two ladies. 

"It was not very likely he had much time to 
practise his violoncello ; and how he managed 
to go through his musical duties it is impossible 
to conceive. Nevertheless, Holbein had a pupil, 
a sweet girl of eighteen, who was a naturally 
gifted songstress, and of whom he was already 
very proud. She was the daughter of the 
burgomaster of Swartzfeld, an honest farm- 
bailiff ; but, whilst quite young, she had lost 
both father and mother, and now lived with 
two maiden aunts. 

"Clara Halse, for that was her name, was a 
high-spirited young woman with large, blue 
eyes, a bewitching smile, splendid fair hair, 
which, tied with blue ribbon, hung down in 
two thick plaits far beyond her waist. Her 
features were regular and expressive — she was 
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almost a beauty, and under Holbein's tuition 
she had become a really fine singer. 

"One day Ludwig Holbein was in the act of 
transposing a song to suit the rich contralto 
voice of his fair pupil, when the angry tones of 
his mother-in-law called him to help her in 
wringing out the linen and hanging it up to 
dry. His wife had gone to the other end of 
the village to buy some cheese. 

" He was bound to obey. It was down on 
the list. 

" Some of the linen lay in a heap on the 
meadow. The washing-tub, made of planks of 
beech nearly three feet wide, was very large and 
deep. Frau Hoppheimer, the mother-in-law, was 
a little woman, and as she bent over the edge 
of the great tub to seize some linen that was 
beyond her reach, she fell, head foremost, into 
the water. With much difficulty she managed 
to raise her head, and shrieked to Holbein to 
pull her out. 

'' ' Oh I dear no I ' he exclaimed, * that is not 
down on my list!' 

'* ' You brute I ' screamed Frau Hoppheimer, 
* pull me out at once 1 ' 

" ' Wait a little,' said Ludwig, * I may be mis- 
taken — but I do not think it is on my list — I 
will go and see. If not, I will play you a solo 
on the violoncello till Frau Holbein returns/ 
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*' He ran into the house, fetched the list and 
his 'cello, and began to read all the items of 
his multifarious duties ; he read them out aloud ; 
his mother-in-law screaming abuse at him the 
whole time. Finally, he took up his 'cello and 
began to play a gavotte by Bach. Whilst he 
was thus occupied Frau Holbein returned with 
the cheese. 

"The scene which ensued is more easy to imagine 
than to describe. In a word, Holbein had to fly 
from his home, for it seemed as if his life were in 
danger. 

'* He took refuge for a few days in the house of 
the two old maids where his pupil lived. At the 
end of that time, when he summoned courage 
to return, he found his house deserted. Frau 
Holbein and her mother had gone to Botzen, 
or Innsbruck, taking with them everything they 
could carry in the miller's cart with two horses, 
borrowed for the occasion, and were never seen 
again. 

*'Ludwig Holbein said nothing, but he felt 
himself now a free man. He gave up his house 
to the village doctor, and went to reside else- 
where. His pupil Clara Halse, under his daily 
guidance, made very rapid progress in the art of 
music. 

" Two years later this gifted girl made her first 
appearance in the Opera House at Trieste ; her 
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master being engaged as first violoncello in the 
orchestra of that establishment. It was a great 
success, and it was shortly afterwards followed by 
another, at a concert in the same town, on which 
occasion Holbein brought out a new piece of his 
own composition, called Die Waschwanne (The 
Wash-tub), which was written in remembrance of 
the singular accident above related. 

''At first this piece, like all descriptive music, 
was not quite understood ; but when the story 
which inspired it got known, it became very 
popular, and was called for wherever he played. 
The first part was quiet and melancholy, depicting 
his former wretched condition ; the second part, 
on the contrary, was exceedingly sprightly, and 
the wonderfully effective double arpeggio chord, 
with which it concludes, was understood to 
represent the tipping over of the old lady into 
the monstrous wash-tub ! 

" There is a report," said Kratz, as he concluded, 
'' that the manuscript of this remarkable work is 
still preserved, with some unpublished pieces by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, in the old library at 
Botzen ; but I have sought for it without success 
in the 'Catalogue of Manuscripts' contained in 
that venerable institution." 



XVIII 

THE THEORY OF TONE 

A GREAT deal has been said and written about the 
tone of musical instruments in general; and of the 
violin in particular. Yet it is evident that a great 
deal of obscurity still surrounds this important 
question which affects makers of instruments as 
well as players. 

I may, perhaps, be able to write a few words 
here which will explain to some extent what is, at 
present, so little understood by the greater number 
of musicians and musical instrument makers. 

In my article on '< The Third Sound of Tartini," 
which appeared in The Strad for August 1898, I 
have endeavoured to explain the theories of 
Tartini and Rameau, on the production of a 
"third sound" when two notes are produced 
together on the violin or the violoncello. 

It is now known that when a singk note is 
sounded by any instrument, or sung by the voice, 
other vibrations of the air are produced which 
reach the ear simultaneously as " harmonics " to 

the primitive sound. 
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Now, it depends upon the production of these 
(" harmonics "), their number, and their intensity, 
whether the note in question is what we term rich 
or poor. 

If this were not the case, all human voices 
would possess equal charm and power, and the 
same would occur with all other instruments. 
With the violin it may happen — in fact, it does 
happen far too frequently — that certain notes are 
full and fine in quality whilst others are thin and 
weak. The G in the medium, or the D (second 
string) are often fine, full-toned notes, whilst the 
C (second string) and F (first string) are wretchedly 
thin, dull, and poor in quality. The reason of 
this is that when the bow produces the two first 
notes mentioned, the greater portion^ or, maybe, the 
whole of the harmonics of those notes are produced at 
the same moment, and with more or less intensity 
according to the sonorous quality of the wood ; 
whereas in the second series of notes mentioned 
most of those " harmonics " are wanting. 

In the same way the tone of the human voice 
passing through the telephone or phonograph 
loses to a great extent the ''harmonics" of the 
note uttered ; so that a tenor or soprano voice 
worth, let us say, ^^5 or ^10 a night, thus 
becomes by the loss of its ''harmonics" worth 
perhaps a shilling or eighteen-pence — if anything 
at all. 
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Thus, in a word, in ordinary violins we may 
have a very fine quality of tone on certain given 
notes, whilst others, being produced without their 
corresponding " harmonics," are consequently 
poor. In a first-rate instrument, the quality of 
tone consists in a round, sweet sound, which is 
soft without being muffled, and brilliant without 
being coarse, in which every note without exception 
is produced with the whole of its *' harmonics." 

This effect cannot be entirely obtained by the 
use of supplementary strings, as in the viola 
d*amore, but only by the proper construction of 
the instrument ; and (whether by chance or study, 
it is hard to say) Stradivari, of Cremona, and his 
contemporaries, have been able to produce this 
result in its fullest measure ; though a few makers 
before his time, notably Nicolo Amati and Stainer, 
approached very nearly to as great a degree of 
perfection. 

I should not omit, also, the name of Sebastian 
Kloz, of Mittenwald, whose extremely rare instru- 
ments have come up in this respect to those of 
his contemporary, Stradivari. 

The perfection of tone in a violin resides, then, 
in the construction of the instrument being such 
that every note is produced with the whole of its 
''harmonics" — all those vibrations of different 
wave-lengths occurring simultaneously, produce 
upon the ear that roundness, fulnessi^ and rich- 
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ness of quality wKich when once heard is scarcely 
ever forgotten and is always appreciated, even by 
the most uncultivated ears. 

In 1782, a celebrated maker of violins at 
Padua, Antonio Bagatella, made known the art 
of constructing a first-rate instrument without 
having recourse to any model, but simply by 
means of the compass and the ruler. An extract 
of this Italian work is given (with illustrations) 
by Mangin and Maigne in their Manuel du Luthier 
(Paris: Roret), page 120; and one of these 
writers says that he saw, in Germany, two 
violins and a violoncello, by Bagatella, which, 
to use his own expression, ^Meft nothing to be 
desired either as regarded tone or beauty of 
appearance." Some others, however, have as- 
serted that this mathematical work has not pro- 
duced the results expected from it ; but perhaps 
it has not been sufficiently studied. 

Certain modern makers of violins have pro- 
fessed to have discovered all the secrets of con- 
struction of the violin, with mathematical 
precision, instruments having all the wished for 
quality even when quite new. 

I cannot yet say from personal experience 
how far this has been realised ; but judging from 
a number of very excellent violins which have 
come under my notice of late years by Vuillaume, 
Chanot, Withers, Perry, Trapani, Eberle, Panormo, 
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Maucotel, Tononi, and a few others, it has rarely 
been completely attained. 

However well the above theory may satisfy 
the mind as regards the nature of a perfect tone, 
it is difficult to apply it practically in the con- 
struction of a violin. The actual work, probably, 
will be like medical practice — mostly empirical — 
for many years to come. It is evident, however, 
that attention to the minutest details is a most potent 
factor in this respect ; and it was by giving that 
attention to the sonorous quality of the wood, 
its form or model, and its precise thickness at 
various points, which has been found, by long 
experience, to answer best, that the greater 
makers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have outdone their rivals. 

The construction of a violin of perfect tone 
is one of the most arduous and difficult under- 
takings, and one which, requiring as it does great 
practical knowledge combined with skilful handi- 
craft and patience, is very rarely attained. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising to those whose 
lives are devoted to the musical art, that when a 
violin perfect in this respect happens to be met 
with, its value is expressed in large sums of 
money, whoever may have been the maker. 



XIX 

HENRI WIENIAWSKI 

I WAS a very young man when I met Wieniawski 
at Ostend in 1855, and he must have then been 
only twenty years of age, if it be true that he was 
born at Lublin in Poland on loth July 1835 ; 
but he looked at least ten years older than that. 
He had a younger brother, Joseph, who was a 
very clever pianist. 

My attention was called to Wieniawski's violin- 
playing by my friend Victor Eeckhout, son of 
a celebrated Flemish painter, and a very promising 
artist himself. He, like all the young men of 
that day, raved about Wieniawski's playing, speak- 
ing of him as *^un diable sur U violon/* or as a 
'' second Paganini." We have had a good many 
'* second Paganini's " since then I 

I had recently heard Camillo Sivori, Vieux- 
temps, Kontski, and Signorina Milanollo, besides 
others less known to the general public, but 
scarcely less eminent violinists ; therefore I 
doubted the value of my friend's enthusiastic 
praise. Nevertheless, time has proved that he 
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was right, for all the world has since been as 
fascinated as he was with this great violinist, 
and the compositions the latter has left us show 
that he was one of the chosen few in the world 
of music. 

Wieniawski heard my violin long before I 
heard his. At the time just mentioned, Vieux- 
temps and Kontski were also at Ostend. They 
both gave a concert, at about a fortnight's in- 
terval, and I was at each of these performances. 
But Wieniawski only played at ecarU; he was 
at the Kursaal playing cards all day long. 

One morning I met there by appointment 
Madame Dreyfuss (the talented sister of the late 
Sir Julius Benedict), in order to play some violin 
obbligati to her songs ; and I afterwards played 
the Andante and Rondo of De B6riot's Second 
Concerto to the excellent accompaniment of my 
mother. (Eight or ten years afterwards I played 
that same piece at a crowded concert at Hammer- 
smith, also with my mother's accompaniment, and 
it had a wonderful success.) Wieniawski asked 
who I was, and when told I was an Englishman, 
he would not believe it. One of his companions 
joined our circle (as a bet appears to have been 
made upon the subject), to discover the truth, 
and my friend Eeckhout was called upon to 
decide. 

That is the only time I ever came in actual 
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contact with Henri Wieniawski ; he was not a 
personal friend of mine as Vieuxtemps was, but 
I have heard much of his music. I have studied 
many of his pieces, and, like every one else, I 
admire his talent. 

At that time he was a man of barely medium 
height, rather stout, dark, and with a pale oval 
face and regular features ; he looked at least 
eight and twenty years of age. 

Like many other great artistes, Wieniawski 
owed his success to his natural musical gifts, 
the excellent instruction he received in Paris, 
and his indefatigable perseverance. When only 
eight years of age he took lessons there from 
a clever professor named Clavel, and in the 
course of about a year he was able to enter 
the Conservatoire, in the class of the well-known 
Flemish professor, the late M. Massart. Under 
this able instructor he remained for two years, 
after which, as a young boy, he set out on a 
concert tour in Russia. Though after his two 
years' training with Massart he had gained the 
first prize of the Conservatoire under Alard 
(as Sarasate did ten years later), this premature 
concert tour taught Wieniawski's friends that 
he had yet much to learn j and he returned 
to Paris to complete his musical education. He 
then took lessons in Harmony from Colet. 

It has been stated that at this early age 
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Wieniawski could play the twenty-four Capricd 
of Paganini, which was considered a tour de 
force on the part of Ole Bull when in his 
prime. But, after all, music does not con- 
sist in tours de force; and if any one asked 
me which of Wieniawski's compositions best 
indicate his musical talent and his poetic feeling, 
I should say his Chanson Polonaise, Op. 12, and his 
Ugende, Op. 17. With regard to his celebrated 
Polonaise in 2), which first brought him into notice, 
it is, undoubtedly, a very clever and effective work 
which can only be performed by the greatest 
artistes ; but the opening melody, which runs 
through the piece, reminds me of a Redova which 
was played by Sacr6, the dancing-master, who 
came to Ostend every season to give dancing 
lessons and children's balls. He played the violin, 
not the piano, and at the balls led a string quartette 
which played such excellent dance music that 
many, who did not dance, went to hear it. This 
Redova so often heard at the children's balls after- 
wards found its way into Wieniawski's Polonaise 
in D! 

At about sixteen years of age, the young violinist 
began to travel through Europe as a virtuoso, 
meeting with great success wherever he played. 
In i860 he settled in St. Petersburg for twelve 
years, during which time he made several concert 
tours through Europe. In 1872 he sailed for 
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the United States, where he accomplished a very 
successful tour with Rubinstein, the pianist. On 
his return to Europe in 1875 he replaced Vieux- 
temps for two years as the head of the Con- 
servatoire at Brussels, the latter being obliged 
to relinquish this high position on account of 
rheumatic paralysis of the arm. 

When Vieuxtemps returned, Wieniawski set out 
again on his travels ; but, unfortunately, his health 
gave way, and his medical adviser found that he 
was suffering from disease of the heart. He 
played at Paris for the last time in 1878 ; being 
unable then to stand during the performance he 
played seated. Sad to relate, whilst his health 
broke down his fortune was also being undermined 
by his insatiable love of gambling and his dis- 
sipated, irregular habits. He finally succumbed 
to heart disease at Moscow, in 1880, where he 
had been living for some time, teaching, but not 
playing in public. 

It has been stated that he gambled away all his 
money as fast as he made it by his concerts, and 
died a pauper. But he had insured his life for 
about ;^400o, and it is to be hoped his poor 
widow had the advantage of that. He had 
married an English lady, Isabella Hampton, to 
whom he has dedicated his Le'gende; and I am 
told that she still resides in Brussels. 

Wieniawski has left a good deal of violin music 
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of the highest quality. His Airs Russes are a 
certain success in clever hands, and his several 
MazurkaSj his Concerto^ his Legende^ Polonaise in Z>, 
Souvenirs de Moscow^ and Tarantella^ are all wonder- 
fully clever and effective compositions. His chords 
and double-stopping are bold, brilliant, and natural, 
and he had a clever command of the artificial 
harmonies, which he introduces in many of his 
pieces in a very effective manner, though, it must 
be confessed, the effect is more surprising than 
beautiful. Among his pupils are mentioned Ysaye, 
Willy Hess, Gregoriwitsch, and Lichtenberg. 

During his brilliant career as a virtuoso the only 
serious rivals of Wieniawski were Sivori, Vieux- 
temps, and Joachim ; among these he held his 
own with comparative ease. As a player and a 
composer he rose to a level with the greatest 
violinists of our time, and had he studied the 
works of De B^riot and Ernst as much as those 
of Paganini, whom he copied, he might have 
risen still higher. Unfortunately, he also imitated 
Paganini, who was a man of low birth and no 
education, in his taste for dissipation and gambling, 
which, naturally enough, proved ruinous. 

It is rather curious that Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski should both have died the same 
year (1880). 

Hubay, a distinguished violinist at Buda-Pesth, 
the executor and last friend of Vieuxtemps, is 
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the possessor of Wieniawski's violin, a beautiful 
Amati, which I have been informed Hubay pur- 
chased of Madame Wieniawski, after the death of 
her husband, for the sum of 16,000 francs, or 
;^64o in English money. And I see it stated in 
The Strad for April 1901, that Herr Zajic, another 
Hungarian violinist, gave ;£8oo for his instrument. 
Evidently Hungary is the country in which to sell 
a violin at a tip-top price. 
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XX 

A DUET WITH A THIRD PART 

There are some grand duets for violin and 
piano ; for instance, the well-known Guillaume Tell 
duet by De B6riot and Osborn ; and I even 
prefer to this the Gazza Ladra duet by the same 
composers. Their Barbter de Seville is also very 
fine indeed. But these all require artists, both 
for violin and piano ; they are as much beyond 
the reach of ordinary amateurs as are the 
concertos of De B6riot beyond that of ordinary 
artists. 

But that great violinist has written many very 
beautiful compositions on operatic subjects in 
which both violin and piano parts are intended 
for students and amateurs. They form a pro- 
gressive series, the earliest numbers being quite 
elementary, and they can be recommended as 
very charming compositions for young persons 
and excellent studies for accompaniment. 

It was one of these, if I remember rightly, 
based on a lovely theme from Donizetti's LElisire 
d^Afftore, that was being performed by young 
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Enrico Valledori and his aunt, Signora Bertoldi, 
at a soiree muskale in Florence, one fine autumn 
evening of the year i8 — • The boy-violinist had 
received some lessons from the renowned Guido 
Papini, and was already beginning to give proof 
of decided talent. His aunt, being a good pianist, 
was anxious to show off his budding accomplish- 
ments to her numerous friends. 

So, in September i8 — , just before the schools 
were about to reopen after the holidays, she 
invited her young nephew to pay a visit to the 
Villa Vistari, and, after a week's practice, when 
he could play his LElisire d'Amore in a tasteful and 
expressive manner, she intimated to her husband 
that she would like to give a musical evening. 
This was soon arranged. 

About a hundred persons belonging to the best 
families in the neighbourhood were duly invited ; 
and almost every one of them accepted the 
invitation. 

The Bertoldis were rich and influential people. 
Signora Bertoldi and her husband had resided 
for many years at the Villa Vistari, a charming 
residence on the banks of the Arno, and they 
were blessed with everything this world can 
bestow, except offspring. Hence they had taken 
considerable interest in their young musical 
nephew, Enrico Valledori, son and only child of 
a brother who had failed in business, and was 
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now employed in a minor post at the Custom- 
House. 

Every one looked upon this schoolboy nephew, 
who played so nicely on the violin, as likely to 
inherit the ample fortune of his Uncle and Aunt 
Bertoldi ; and, indeed, they had almost promised 
as much, provided the boy behaved himself 
properly. 

He was then nearly sixteen years of age, and 
very fond of his aunt, who made him little pre- 
sents of chocolate or cigarettes, and sometimes, 
by way of encouraging his musical studies, a new 
duet for violin and piano. 

On the evening mentioned the guests began to 
arrive soon after sunset, and numbers of elegant 
equipages drove up to the gates of the Villa 
Vistari, until, in the course of a short time, a 
numerous company of gaily - dressed people had 
assembled in the large drawing-room, which was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. 

Young Valledori had got his violin well in tune 
to the grand piano before the company arrived ; 
and he had rehearsed his piece that same day with 
his aunt. Nevertheless, he felt rather nervous 
as his eye wandered among all those fashionable 
people, many of whom were good musicians 
themselves ; and he blushed and trembled alter- 
nately as he thought of the part he was going to 
take in the evening performances. 

M 
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Shortly after all the guests had arrived, a young 
servant girl, about twenty years of age, remarkably 
good-looking and very neatly dressed, entered the 
hall of the villa, carrying a brown paper parcel. 
Addressing herself to one of the servants, she told 
him that Count and Countess Alari, who were 
among the guests in the drawing-room, had for- 
gotten to have the overcoat of the Count and 
certain wraps of the Countess put into their 
carriage, and that, as the old Count was very 
subject to take rheumatism if exposed to the night 
air, she had hastened to bring these things, and 
would be glad if he would put them in the ante- 
room with the Count's name upon them. The 
manservant said it would be all right. 

"And be sure," added the girl, "that you do 
not place anything on the parcel, as Madame's 
cloak is trimmed with very delicate feathers, 
which must not be crushed." 

'« All right," again replied the footman, and the 
girl withdrew. 

After awhile the loud buzz of conversation in 
the drawing-room was hushed, and the music 
began. 

It is impossible here to give a detailed account 
of the programme, which had been carefully con- 
structed and written out on gilt-edged cardboard 
by Signora Bertoldi herself. After a brilliant per- 
formance on the piano came a song by an amateur 
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basso, who gave the audience the benefit of 
his interpretation of Mozart's Non piii andrai. 
This produced a rather extraordinary effect, but 
nothing to what was about to follow* 

The young violinist and his aunt then began 
their duet for violin and piano on Donizetti's 
LElisire d'Amore. The opening bars were very 
well played, and everything gave promise of 
an exceedingly pretty performance, when, in the 
middle of the exquisite Cantabile that followed, a 
most extraordinary ''third sound" was heard, 
and heard very distinctly. 

At first it appeared as if the boy-violinist was 
playing his part in double notes, some of which 
were decidedly out of tune. It was certainly not 
the mysterious and luscious ''third sound" of 
Tartini, about which so much has been said and 
written. Altogether, the effect was so surprising 
that the guests looked at one another in astonish- 
ment. And, as this effect increased rather than 
diminished, the astonishment became more 
and more intense, bordering, in fact, upon 
alarm. 

It was not believed that such an extraordinary 
effect could be naturally produced upon a violin 
— unless the evil spirit had something to do with 
it — even in the hands of a "youthful Paganini," 
as Aunt Bertoldi fondly called her young nephew. 
A duet with a third part in it, such as this, had 
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never been heard before, even by the fastest and 
most fashionable of the Florentines. 

At last Signora Bertoldi and some of her more 
intimate friends thought it necessary to inquire 
what was the cause of this singular effect. She 
stopped playing, and looked up into her nephew's 
face. It was an inquisitive glance, as much as to 
say, "What on earth are you doing?" But his 
blank countenance merely replied, " I am not 
doing anything at all, dear Aunt" — ^and this was 
perfectly true, for he had then also ceased 
playing. 

And yet this extraordinary third part in the duet 
continued to be heard all by itself ! 

It could only be compared to the squealing of 
an infant, and evidently it did not come from the 
violin after all ! It proceeded from the adjoining 
ante-room where the cloaks and hats of the guests 
had been deposited. Finally it was traced to the 
brown paper parcel left by the pretty servant girl for 
the Count and Countess Alari ; and upon its being 
carefully opened it was found to contain a charm- 
ing little cherub of a child about five months old. 
As the Count and Countess Alari, when appealed 
to, most decidedly declined to own it, and solemnly 
declared before all present that they knew nothing 
whatever about it, the good-natured Signora 
Bertoldi, having no children of her own, at 
once decided to adopt it herself, and handed 
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over the new discovery to her maidi to be 
looked after until she was at liberty to attend to 
it herself. 

How this newly-discovered element of humanity, 
which was not " found under a gooseberry bush," 
will eventually affect the inheritance of the young 
violinist remains to be seen, as the Bertoldis are 
still living, and, we all trust, are likely to live 
many long years yet. But one thing is certain, 
namely, that not one of the guests present at that 
famous soiree musicale will ever forget the wonder- 
ful duet for violin and piano, with a third part 
in it. 

In the foregoing account I have, of course, 
been careful to disguise the real names of the 
actors of this little comedy in real life; and if 
any of my readers who have spent more than 
the usual three or four days in Florence should 
recognise the persons, I trust to their honour 
not to divulge the fact. 

Young Enrico Valledori is at present a pro- 
mising engineer^ and still plays the violin as an 
ardent amateur whenever opportunity occurs. 

With regard to the little child who formed 
accidentally the third part in the duet, she is now 
just twelve years of age, a pretty blonde, with 
large blue eyes and round, rosy cheeks. Under 
Signora Bertoldi's motherly care she has already 
developed a taste for music, and has begun her 
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violin studies under a distinguished pupil of 
Giovacchino Giovacchini ; and some day, per- 
haps, she may play a real third part with her 
adopted mother and the young gentleman who 
now passes as her cousin. 



ARTISTS AND AMATEURS 

I HAVE met with a small pamphlet, printed in 
England in 1756, which treats of some "Ancient 
Writings dug out of the Ruins of the old City of 
Herculaneum," from which I extract the following 
curious particulars as given in the language of 
that day, and remembering that Herculaneum was 
destroyed 79 a.d. : — 

" In the chamber of an ancient villa in the 
middle of a garden has been found a number 
of rolls about a palm long, and round, which 
appeared like roots of wood, all black, and seem- 
ing to be only of one piece. One of them falling 
to the ground, it broke in the middle, and many 
letters were observed, which proved that the rolls 
were of papyrus. There were about 150 of them 
of different sizes. They were in wooden cases, 
much burnt, and the rolls so hard that they 
appeared one solid piece. It was sought to split 
them asunder, but that was found impossible. 
At length a writer at the Vatican, Padre Antoi 
was mentioned to the King of Naples as 
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only man in the world who could undertake this 
difficult matter. • • • By great patience the good 
Padre succeeded in unrolling a pretty large piece 
of the papyrus. It was found to be the work 
of a Greek writer, and is a small philosophical 
tract, in Plutarch's manner, on Music, blaming 
it as pernicious to society, and productive of 
softness and effeminacy. It does not discourse 
on the Art of Music." 

No ! not very likely ; and little did this ancient 
scribe imagine what wonders the Art of Music was 
to perform in the world during the next eighteen 
hundred years or so, until at last, towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, a prime minister of 
Great Britain declared that the violin had done 
as much for civilisation as the steam-engine ! 

When Charles Vincent de B^riot, only son of 
the celebrated Malibran-Garcia de B^riot, was at 
school with me in Brussels, he was allowed two 
hours every afternoon to practise the piano by 
himself in a small apartment which looked on 
to our playground. One of these hours was taken 
from his attendance at classes, and the other from 
the time allowed for recreation. 

So, when we looked up at his window as we 
issued into the playground, he must have felt 
his imprisonment rather keenly ; for, as he caught 
sight of us, he would make grimaces and grin 
at us as we passed by. 
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In the course of years he became a remarkably 
fine pianist ; but as the fortune of his celebrated 
mother was tied down upon him, an only child, 
his ultimate position was secured, and he did 
not require to work hard at his music, like those 
who have nothing but their art to rely upon. 
When he first appeared in public concerts people 
did not know whether he ought to be considered 
as an artist or as an amateur. Not that this was 
a matter of much importance, for he was a great 
favourite with his audiences wherever he appeared. 
But before the death of his talented father, he 
adopted the musical profession and finally be- 
came professor of the piano at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, a position which I believe he still 
holds. 

He has near him, at Paris, his celebrated aunt, 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, now well on in years 
(her brother, Manuel Garcia, resident in London, 
is well over ninety years), yet her sister Malibran 
died, as every one knows, at the early age of 
twenty-eight, as the result, partly of an accident 
whilst riding on horseback in Hyde Park, and 
partly of the pernicious practice of bleeding for 
inflammation, which was not yet extinct in those 
days. 

After my six years of university life in Brussels 
I completely lost sight of my old school-fellow, 
Charles Vincent de B^riot, although I was at 
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Paris at the time he came and settled there; 
and one day I received from him a very kind 
invitation to attend his musical evenings, which 
took place once a week ; but unfortunately I 
was never able to go, having other engagements 
of the same kind which occupied all my spare 
moments. 

Long before the time just alluded to, there 
was in Paris a young Portuguese, by name Orfila, 
who was one of the finest tenor singers ever heard ; 
but he could never be induced to adopt music 
as a profession, and he has left a name as the 
author of a great work on Poisons. His life was 
about equally divided between music and science, 
and that has been exactly my own case, with the 
addition of a little literature. 

Thalberg, Hans von Bulow, Ole Bull, Mario 
(De Candia), Hauman (the Belgian violinist), 
Norman Salmon (our noted baritone), and many 
other eminent musicians, have all drifted from 
the ranks of the amateur into those of the pro- 
fession by force of accidental circumstances ; so 
that there is really no hard and sharp line between 
the dilettante and the artist, as so many persons 
appear to think. It all depends upon the time 
that can be devoted to the study of music and 
the gifts which nature has bestowed upon those 
who undertake such study. 

The violin is often spoken of as the most difficult 
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of instruments ; but, when mastered, it is that 
which gives the greatest pleasure ; and when an 
amateur can hold his own in public with a favourite 
prima donna (especially when he appears where he 
is a stranger and supposed to belong to the musical 
profession) he may be entitled to rank as an artist. 

That has also been my case on several occasions, 
and I heartily thank Providence for the many en- 
joyments thus caused me. 

The chief obstacle to the success of the amateur 
as a soloist is that he or she is too often tempted 
to come forward with pieces that are far beyond 
the performer's powers ; many artists make the 
same mistake. The simplest compositions, if good, 
will prove most effective, if they are played in a 
thoroughly artistic style. 

I remember one evening in a crowded concert 
hall obtaining a very great success with that ex- 
quisite little piece by Papini, entitled " Solitude." 
It was composed while his wife was absent for a 
time from home, and he was left ''to deplore 
his solitude," as he expressed it in a letter to 
me. When I played it I imagined my dear wife 
was also absent, though she was really at the 
piano! 

Many solo pieces are too long ; they fatigue not 
only the player, but the audience also, unless they 
are very beautifully played. This is especially the 
case with the old-fashioned Air with Variations. 
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In playing in public Bazzini's fine solo, Le Carillon 
d'Arrasy I give the introduction, the air, the two 
first variations, and the last (which forms the finale 
to the piece), omitting the two others which are 
difficult and not very eflFective. 

I heard not very long ago some variations on 
the clarionet by the celebrated Mr. Egerton (the 
worthy successor of my old acquaintance, Lazarus). 
After the second and third the audience was in an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, but when he gave two 
more his hearers began to look upon him as a 
machine, and cooled down accordingly, although 
at the finale there was, of course, quite an 
ovation. 

Ah ! you artists ! you never know when to stop, 
and you take each other's pieces, just to show that 
you can play them, until the public is sick of hear- 
ing the same compositions over and over again, 
when a little striking novelty would be so much 
more welcome ! 

Imitation is the bane of the artist and the 
amateur. 

I must confess that from early youth to quite 
late in life one of my greatest ambitions has been 
to appear in public concerts with pieces that none 
but an artist could possibly perform. It was a 
weakness — ^very inherent to human nature — but a 
weakness which has caused me to work till I be- 
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came strong as an artist, and to discover delights 
in music which remain hidden to the greater 
number of dUettanti. Now that my powers are 
beginning to fail, and I look back upon the 
perseverance which I devoted to this self-imposed 
task, there is such pleasure in the recollection of 
past triumphs that I cannot say I regret such a 
dangerous ambition once took possession of my 
thoughts. 

It was not solely upon mechanical execution 
that I counted for success, though that had some- 
thing to do with it. My first thought was always 
to attempt to charm, and the next to astonish, if 
possible. 

To charm an audience by the beauty of the 
music and the expressive style with which it is 
performed is more difficult than to astonish by 
brilliant execution. Never shall I forget one 
evening after a rehearsal of our Bohemian Or- 
chestral Society, when, as often happened, I was 
requested to play a solo before the company 
separated (and for whom I once played Le 
Streghe of Paganini). Two of our best violinists 
stood by me and looked over the music. After 
the indulgent applause which followed the per- 
formance of a very simple little composition, I 
heard one of these gentlemen say to the other, 
" It's not the music, it's the way it is played." 

Nor shall I readily forget another little speech 
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which I overheard as it issued from the rosy 
lips of a beautiful girl of twelve summers, at 
whose request I once played a " Romance/' by 
my friend Guido Papini. At the conclusion of 
the piece she turned to her father and said, 
'' The violin talks, papa 1 " 

To charm requires a large style, a fine tone, 
great length of bow and perfect finish, excessive 
neatness in ornaments, and complete absence of 
bad taste or vulgarity. With regard to bad 
taste in performance and in the choice of music, 
it is a frequent pitfall for young players. It 
can only be corrected by being strictly pointed 
out by the professor, and by hearing great 
singers or great violinists as often as possible. 
In many cases it is exceedingly difficult to 
correct, and a student should be very grateful 
to the master who pays particular attention to 
this subject. 

''When an artist has succeeded in raising a 
little whiff of jealousy," says a friend of mine, 
"he may claim to have really achieved an 
enviable position I " But I never knew a really 
great artist who ever displayed anything approach- 
ing to jealousy. 

Besides my numerous concerts I have all my 
life had much music at home. My mother 
gave many brilliant musical evenings during 
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her residence at The Cedars, Putney/ in the 
sixties and seventies; and for the last ten years 
of my excellent father's Ufe I used to play to 
him very frequently in the afternoon, whilst he 
smoked his cigarettes and sipped his coffee. As 
my house was not far distant I generally managed 
to be with him from about four to six every 
afternoon. On these occasions my accompani- 
ments were played either by my wife or by 
my mother, who was still as good a pianist as 
ever. 

I kept one of my violins at The Cedars for 
that purpose. The pieces he most delighted 
in were the '' Second Concerto " and '' Eighth 
Air Vari6" of De Bdriot, the Camaval de Venise 
of Paganini, the Souvenirs de Bellini of Artot, 
some " Romances " of Papini, the Souvenir de 
Cauterets of Dancla, the Muette de Portici by 
De B^riot and Labarre, &c. ; and if my wife 
happened to be present she would sing some 
Italian songs with violino obbligato. 

So we had a little private concert almost 
every afternoon, and a considerable number of 
pieces in our repertoire. 

^ This fine property on the river bank near Putney Bridge, with 
Ranelagh House and its magnificent old trees on the opposite bank, 
was utterly destroyed by the railway coming across the river and 
through the garden. The London and South- Western Railway Com- 
pany bought my father's house soon after his death, and afterwards 
pulled it down, with all the adjacent houses, in order to build smaller 
ones that would let more easily. 
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Later, when his dining-room on the ground 
floor, looking over the garden and river, was 
transformed into his bedroom, because he was 
too weak to go up and down stairs, the music 
ceased, and the piano in the large drawing. 
room above lay silent. • • • There he slept 
away on the 31st October 1887, in his eighty- 
fourth year, loved, respected, and admired by 
all who knew him. 



XXII 

THE WAITS OP NEUSATZ 

'' Hans Klossen, my good friend, do you really 
love Gretchen ? " said Fritz, as we trudged 
through the snow on our way to Neusatz for 
the three days' Kermes of Christmas week. 

" What a question ! " said I, swinging my 
violin-case from one arm to the other, and 
blowing into my left hand to warm my tingling 
fingers. 

The snow kept falling in large, soft flakes, 
the fields and roads were one immense sheet 
of white, the sky was of a leaden hue, and a 
large flight of rooks, making for their roosting- 
place at three o'clock in the afternoon, were the 
only living creatures visible above the vast, 
dreary horizon of the Black Forest country that 
lay before us. 

My companion, Fritz Durken, with his 'cello 
in a green baize bag slung from his narrow 
shoulders, the peak of his little cap flattened 
upon his nose, and his long, thin legs stretching 
out over what he supposed to be the path, had 
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not lost his spirits after a course of seven long 
mileSi and two more left to be done. 

'' Every flake of snow will be a florin in our 
pockets, Hans ! " he exclaimed ; " this weather 
will drive everybody into the taverns, and the 
Golden Swan will be crammed." 

" I hope so, indeed," I rejoined, " but the snow 
gets deeper, and I doubt whether my boots will 
hold good to the end of the journey." 

" If the worst comes to the worst," said Fritz, 
" there is the old cobbler at the corner of the 
Altstrasse, who would let you have a new pair 
very cheap. He says he knows no lad of eighteen 
who plays the violin like you." 

" You mean Carl Geigerein, who wants to buy 
my old violin ? " 

"Yes," said Fritz, ''did he not call it a Cre- 
mona, or an Amati ? I don't know which. How- 
ever, he would do anything to please you." 

Now, I never could conceive what induced that 
crazy old man, who played a little, to imagine 
that he could do anything he liked with my 
violin ; and I said as n^uch to Fritz. 

"You see, my dear Hans," replied the latter, 
" people think it all depends upon the instru- 
ment ! Out in the world one gets no credit for 
all the hard work at the music school. Look 
what you had to go through before you could 
play leading violin in our Society ; and look at 
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the exercises I have done on my 'cello since I 
was nine years of age." 

*' Well," I added, '* olji Geigerein will have to 
get on without my violin ; for I made a vow 
to Gretchen that I would never part with it — 
it was that day, you know, that she danced 
with the burgomaster's son, who is in that Hussar 
regiment. She also fancies that it is the violin 
that does all the business 1 " 

As the truth must be told I would never Tiave 
made this long journey through the snow had 
it not been for the pleasure of seeing Gretchen. 
I adored that girl, and I fancied she cared for 
me more than she did for the burgomaster's son. 
To see her attending to the numerous customers 
at the Golden Swan, with her brilliant red skirt 
falling just to her ankles, and black velvet bodice, 
her long, fair hair in a thick plait reaching to 
her comely waist, her rosy cheeks, and laughing 
blue eyes, her pretty embroidered apron, and 
neatly-laced shoes — any one in his sober senses 
would have fallen in love with her in five 
minutes — at least, I did, in less time than that. 
She came from my village, and we had always 
treated each other at Neusatz as brother and 
sister, which I imagined was a very good 
beginning. 

The whole of our Society was to be there, 
but the others had gone by another road the 
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day before. There was old Dreichen, the 
contra-bass, and his two sons, Rupert and Carl, 
excellent second violins, Pratten, the clarionet, 
and two other violins besides myself as leader. 
The money gained was to be equally divided 
among us, and for Fritz and myself a little 
room in the attic at the Golden Swan had 
been secured for four kreutzers a night. 

We reached Neusatz after dark, and found 
that the good-natured little Gretchen had lit a 
fire of beech logs in the stove of our room, at 
which we hastened to dry our clothes, and 
roasted some chestnuts. 

In a short time Gretchen herself came run- 
ning upstairs and knocked at our door. We 
let her in. 

** Hans, my dear Hans ! " she cried, '* I am 
so glad to see you again 1 Mother says you 
are both to come down and have some supper 
with us." 

Fritz said he would like nothing better ; and 
I must confess that the cold wind and long walk 
had given me a keen appetite. 

So we really enjoyed our plate of ham, with 
some brown bread and cheese ; and a delightful 
sensation flowed through my veins when Gretchen 
laid her soft hand upon my shoulder as she 
placed a jug of beer upon the table by my 
side, and whispered in my ear that she had 
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something to say to me when we should be 
alone. 

Several customers came in to pass the even- 
ing, a rather rough-looking lot of men, and 
soon the large room was filled with chatter, 
rude laughter, and clouds of tobacco smoke. 

Fritz entertained Frau Frappen, the landlady, 
with an account of our dreary journey, whilst 
Gretchen, having served all the new-comers, 
came round to where I was warming tny feet 
at the fire, and said : — 

** Dear Hans, I must tell you that old 
Geigerein, my uncle, wants to have another 
look at your violin. I promised him you 
should let him see it this evening. You know 
how mad he is on violins and music. You will 
do it Hans, to oblige me ? " 

*' Certainly," I replied at once, '* I would do 
anything in the world to please you, dear 
Gretchen. I will go now and see him." 

After a warm squeeze of the hand, and a 
sweet glance from her lovely eyes, I sallied 
forth again in the snow with my violin under 
my arm, to the corner of the Altstrasse. Gei- 
gerein, whom I had known for some time, took 
me into his confidence, and told me he had 
discovered a manner of making all violins 
equally good. He wished to compare his own 
instrument very carefully with mine, and finally 
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asked me to lend him my violin till next morn- 
ing. He pressed very hard, and, thinking it 
would please Gretchen, I at last consented. 

When I returned to the Golden Swan, Gret- 
chen seemed very much pleased at what I had 
done, and as Fritz and I retired for the night 
she allowed me to steal a' kiss from her behind 
the cellar door. 

Next day, immediately after breakfast, the 
whole of our Society went to play before the 
burgomaster, in honour of his daughter's be- 
trothal. We hastened to the open space before 
the Court House, where we placed our music- 
stands. Geigerein had brought back my violin 
early in the morning. 

Just as we were about to begin I opened my 
case and took out the instrument upon which 
my livelihood depended ; but I started back with 
surprise ! It was not my violin, but a most 
superb instrument, inlaid with pearl and ivory, 
with long handsome corners, green designs, and 
a golden coat of arms, with a motto on the 
back. 

For the moment there was nothing to be done 
but to play ; and we did play — better, perhaps, 
than we had ever played before. 

Herr Gustav Kleinich, the burgomaster, re- 
warded us with a little linen bag filled with 
silbergroschen, and his lovely daughter smiled 
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graciously upon us as we received it. We then 
hastened away to other parts of the little town, 
where we again played for smaller rewards ; 
and finally we got back to the Golden Swan at 
dusk to consult about a ball that was to be given 
on the following day, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Whilst I was enjoying a sweet teie-a'tete with 
Gretchen, and felt exceedingly happy, three police 
officers entered the tavern, and, quick as lightning, 
ordered all the doors to be closed and no one to 
move. 

We were much frightened, and my thoughts 
naturally centred on the costly violin upon which 
I had been playing all day, but which none of my 
companions had noticed, as I had not drawn their 
attention to it. 

"Frau Frappen," cried the first officer, "we 
have come to examine the papers of the 
musicians staying at your house.'' 

The worthy landlady trembled from head to 
foot. 

"The Graf von Elberfeld," he continued, 
"has been robbed of a very valuable old violin, 
stolen from Schloss Elberfeld on the evening 
of the 2oth instant, and we have traced the steps 
of the thief in the snow from the said castle all 
the way to Neusatz, and along the Altstrasse to 
this tavern." 
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AH the members of our Society were struck 
dumb with astonishment and fright. I myself 
must have turned very pale, for I could not 
help believing that must be the violin then in 
my possession. 

Our papers were found to be all in order ; 
and whilst old Dreichen and his two sons were 
having theirs examined, Gretchen pulled me by 
the arm and thrust me quickly behind the cellar 
door, so that I was out of sight, but could hear 
all that was going on* 

''The papers, so far, are certainly all right," 
said one of the police officers, 'Met us now 
examine the instruments — there are five violins 
here. Now, you fellows, open all the cases." 

Every one opened his box. Mine lay under 
a bench near the stove ; I hoped it might escape 
notice. No such luck ! 

" Whose box is this ? " inquired the officer. 

" That is Hans Klossen's," said several voices. 

" Where is he ? " 

" He was here just now," said some one. 

Thinking it would be safest to come out of 
my hiding-place and explain everything to the 
police, I stepped forward ; and whilst I opened 
my violin-box I tried, with all the experience of 
my eighteen years, to convince the officers of 
my complete innocence. 

It was to no purpose. I was not believed — 
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my oath was of no value. The violin was there 
— that was quite enough for the police. I was 
curtly informed that I must be locked up all 
night in the guard-house, and taken before the 
authorities in the morning ! 

Gretchen burst into tears. Trembling violently 
with indignation, I was walked oflf between two 
of the officers, and shut up with a hard crust 
of brown bread and a flask of water, to pass 
the night the best way I could. 

There was no ball the next day. 

The theft of the Count's violin, which was 
valued at more than ten thousand florins, was 
the talk of the whole place. 

Eventually it was proved that old Geigerein 
had visited the Schloss Elberfeld and taken 
with him a pair of Hessian boots for the Count 
to try on ; and that he must have carried away 
the violin under his coat as he left that nobleman's 
apartment. The footsteps in the snow corre- 
sponded exactly in size and shape with the great 
flat feet of the crazy cobbler, and there was no 
doubt whatever left upon the subject. When he 
found that the theft had been discovered, and 
that the police were on his track, he attempted 
to place the guilt upon the shoulders of one of 
the Waits of Neusatz. 

When I was set at liberty, and had my 
own violin restored to me, I made my way 
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straight back to my father's house in the Black 
Forest. 

As for the cobbler, he narrowly escaped being 
confined for life in the Asylum for Idiots at 
Strassfurt, but the Graf von Elberfeld was so 
rejoiced at recovering his valuable Amati violin, 
that he would not prosecute the crazy old man, 
and actually ordered him to make another pair 
of Hessian boots 1 

However, the Waits of Neusatz were broken 
up by this unfortunate occurrence, and the 
members of our Society found employment 
elsewhere. I have not seen Gretchen since, 
but I have heard it said that she hopes to 
marry the burgomaster's son, who is in that 
Hussar regiment — a young man who, I feel 
convinced, will be the ruin of his family. 



XXIII 

GIRARD AND ROBBERECHTS 

The two eminent violinists, Girard and Rob- 
berechts, were born the same year and died 
the same year; they were both born in 1797 
and both died in i860, in Paris, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 

But there was a slight difference in age ; 
Girard saw the light in February and Rob- 
berechts in December, so that the latter was 
nearly a year younger than the other. 

Considering the great reputations these two 
distinguished men have left behind them, this 
is a curious and interesting circumstance ; the 
more so, that their respective careers were very 
different. Each had his own path in life 
marked out by a different route, yet both became 
famous. 

The exact birthday of Narcisse Girard is not 
known, but it occurred in February 1797, at 
Mantes in France. His parents were not rich ; 
they kept a caf6 in' the Place du March^, or 
Market Place, of that old provincial town. On 
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the death of his mother, who probably had the 
chief management of the establishment, it was 
obliged to be sold. Death almost always makes 
great and often unexpected changes in families, 
and in this case, as a consequence of the sad 
occurrence, one of the effects of the breaking up 
of the caf6 was the sending of young Girard to 
Paris, where an elder brother had some employ- 
ment. His brother received him very kindly, and 
after awhile was able to procure for him some 
appointment in the establishment of Prince Murat. 

Of what nature that appointment was I am not 
aware ; but it is evident that the youth must 
have made himself remarkable for his love of 
music, and his budding talent as a player upon 
the violin. It is also evident that Prince Murat 
must have liked the lad, for when he proceeded 
to Naples he took him there, and Girard was 
entered as a student in the celebrated Conservaiorio 
of that city, in which institution Zingarelli^ Mer- 
cadante, Bellini, the late Sir Michael Costa, and 
many other eminent musicians derived their 
education. 

In that most memorable year 1815, young 
Girard, then eighteen years of age, returned to 
France, and entered himself at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he studied for three years 
longer, at the end of which time he took the 
first prize in the violin class. 
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His career after that was something similar 
to what befel Charles Dancla, and Singel^e. He 
was soon recognised as one of the best musicians 
in France; and he held successively the post of 
conductor of the orchestra at the Opera Comique, 
at the Grand Opera, and at the Societe des Concerts. 
He next became professor of the violin at the 
'' National School of Music/' as the Conservatoire 
was then styled, about which time he obtained 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, which is 
equivalent to knighthood in Great Britain. 

Finally, when the Emperor Napoleon III. 
re-established the Imperial Chapel and made 
Auber the director of it, Girard, who was now 
well on in years, was chosen as conductor of 
that orchestra. 

This able and clever musician has left two 
little operas in one act each. The first of these, 
called Les Voleurs, was very successful, and 
enjoyed a long run. The other, called Les Dix, 
was bound to be a failure, because it required 
ten female vocalists to perform it, and it was 
very difficult in those days to engage ten lady 
singers for one piece. He also left some 
fragments of a comic opera, which Madame 
Eugenie Garcia afterwards put together under 
the title of Nina, ou la Folk par Amour. 

Girard was an honest, loyal man, in spite 
of his frank and abrupt manner of speaking, 
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which appeared rude to those who did not know 
him. He left a widow, for whom a splendid 
benefit concert was given by the Conservatoire, 
and which brought in a good round sum of 
money. 

Andr6 Robberechts was born in Brussels on 
the 13th December 1797, and made rapid 
progress on the violin under Planken, a Flemish 
professor. In 1814, one year before Girard, he 
entered as a student at the Paris Conservatoire ; 
but when the English and their allies entered the 
capital; that school of music was closed for a 
time, and Robberechts went for lessons to the 
renowned Baillot. 

It was then that Viotti happened to hear 
him play, and was utterly surprised at the 
magnificent tone which the young musician drew 
from his instrument. Indeed, he was so much 
struck by this, that he immediately offered to 
give him some instruction. The young Fleming 
accepted this kind offer with gratitude, after 
having obtained the consent of Baillot. The 
latter not only gave his consent most willingly, 
but cordially thanked Viotti for his great generosity 
in this respect. 

So it happened that Robberechts spent several 
years under the eminent Viotti, and travelled to 
London with him, where these two great players 
were occasionally heard together. Viotti always 
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considered Robberechts the finest of all his pupils, 
though some give that honour to Rode. 

In 1820 Robberechts returned to Brussels, 
where he obtained the appointment of first violin 
solo to the King of the Netherlands, William I. 
Then it was that he had as a pupil the afterwards 
celebrated Charles August de B^riot, to whom he 
transmitted the immortal principles of Viotti. 

After the Belgian Revolution of September 1830, 
Robberechts went and settled in Paris, and was 
often heard in concerts in that city and in the 
provincial towns. He died suddenly, at Paris, 
in May i860, being taken in less than an hour 
from a widowed mother eighty-four years of age, 
whom he adored and for whom alone he lived. 

The modest funeral service took place on the 
24th of May i860, at the Church of Notre Dame 
de Lorette, in presence of a small number of 
devoted friends ; and immediately afterwards, his 
aristocratic friend. Count Doria, published a 
notice of the great violinist. 



XXIV 

THE STEP-MOTHER VIOLINIST 

It is not every day that we hear of a step- 
mother violinist; and many will declare that 
they never heard of such a person. Well, 
^'such things have happened/' to use a phrase 
employed by Plutarch. 

The art of playing the violin, so prominent 
in England since the days of Charles II., is 
now cultivated, more or less enthusiastically, 
in all parts of the world, if we except a few 
islands in the Pacific Ocean and the frozen 
Polar regions, where Nature has a peculiar 
music of her own, which some of our modern 
composers have endeavoured to imitate. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to meet with 
romantic episodes which have occurred in un- 
expected places at various times, and have had 
the violin as the origin of very remarkable re- 
sults. Yes! there' was a step-mother violinist 
in the amateur orchestra of Prince Lovski, at 
Warsaw. 

It is barely seven years ago since Prince 
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Lovski; who had lost his first wife many years 
previously, married for a second time a very 
beautiful girl, Stefanetta Verawitsch, who played 
divinely on the violin. And, strange to say, 
the Prince's only son, Stanislas, a handsome 
young fellow of four-and-twenty, played equally 
well upon ''the king of instruments." 

Princess Stefanetta was just four years younger 
than her step-son ; and their musical talent soon 
resulted in the formation of a very aristocratic 
amateur orchestra, which met, once a week, at 
the Chateau of the Prince, and gave some truly 
delightful entertainments. 

This orchestra was a queer mixture of Polish 
and Russian dileUanti, among whom several of 
the former claimed to be direct heirs to the 
old throne of Poland. The leader or conductor, 
a clever musician enough, was a sallow, dirty- 
complexioned, middle-aged man. Count Konaski, 
whose name an English coachman in the ser- 
vice of the Prince persisted in pronouncing 
'' Go-nasty." 

Another remarkable personage was Mouva- 
boutski, the secretary, a fussy little man who 
played the clarionet, and was always fidgeting 
up and down the room during the practices. 
Jumbeleggski was a tall, yellow-faced individual 
who played the alto, whilst Skrapagutski was a 
capital contrabasso, and two Russian gentlemen, 

o 
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Boromiwatschsky and Bakaloafsky, proved ex- 
cellent second violins. 

Another Russian, named Spionallsky, who was 
not much liked by the Poles, was nevertheless 
tolerated as a first violin, and there were a few 
ladies, besides the Princess, the most clever of 
whom, perhaps, was a gay little woman, the 
Countess Chemiso£F, a cousin of Madame Orloff, 
both of whom played among the first violins. 

But I cannot stay here to describe this motley 
group of amateurs, nor the music with which 
they appeared to delight one another, except to 
mention that, on the occasions of these meetings, 
some duets for two violins with orchestral ac- 
companiments attracted a certain amount of 
attention, and drew many visitors to the little 
concerts at the Chateau. The performers of 
these duets were Princess Stefanetta and her 
step-son. Prince Stanislas. 

This state of things had continued for about 
two years, when it was noticed that the young 
Prince, who had been in delicate health for 
some time past, became very seriously ill. There 
was an expression of pain upon his handsome 
features, a dark circle around his large, expressive 
eyes, an unnatural pallor upon his sunken cheeks, 
which betokened nothing good. His appetite 
and his strength were rapidly declining, and his 
violin playing suffered likewise. Nevertheless, 
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music seemed the only thing in the whole world 
that he cared for. 

Prince Lovski, the fond father, who doted 
upon his only child, was much alarmed, and 
decided to obtain the opinions of all the best- 
known physicians in Warsaw. But the state 
of the young man puzzled every one of them ; 
and, what was worse, they all gave the father 
the most contradictory opinions — not one agreed 
with the other. 

Now, Prince Lovski, in his student days, had 
known, at the university of Vienna, a clever 
young fellow who, later in life, had settled down 
as a medical practitioner at Mudandert, a kind 
of suburb of Warsaw. This man had the repu- 
tation of having made some very remarkable 
cures. He had a wife, a pretty woman, who was 
a good pianist, and he himself played very 
beautifully upon the flute. 

The Prince talked seriously to him about the 
malady of the young Stanislas, and finally in- 
duced him to join the amateur orchestra, that 
he might keep the young man under his careful 
observation. 

It should be stated that this doctor, whose 
name was Seelipski, owed everything to the 
Prince; the latter it was who helped him to 
complete his studies at Vienna, and who even- 
tually established at Warsaw, as a physician, this 
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poor struggling student, who was a man of 
very humble parentage. 

But Seelipski was one of the very few practi- 
tioners who possess the real oc^lus medici — ^the 
*'eye of the physician" — z man who saw at a 
glance all that was going on in the head, the 
heart, the lungs, the kidneys, the liver, &c., 
without even feeling the pulse, or taking the 
temperature of his patient. In less than half- 
an-hour he had found out the nature of the 
ailment from which the young Prince Stanislas 
was suffering, and that had puzzled all the 
great doctors of the capital — he was in love. 

But there remained another important part 
of the problem to be solved — who was the 
young person who had captivated his imagina- 
tion, and upon whom his whole thoughts were 
centred^? 

''Prince Stanislas," said the doctor one day 
to the young man, '' you have told me that the 
object of your affections is beyond your reach 
— let me see what can be done — who is she?" 

''Alas!" said Prince Stanislas, with a long- 
drawn sigh, " I cannot tell you that ; it is a 
secret that will die with me, like the double 
harmonics of Paganini ! " and a sickly smile 
stole over the delicate features of the heir to 
the estate of Lovski. 

"Then I must find it out, for I am determined 
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to save you/' replied the doctor, *'if only for 
your good father's sake," 

He did find it out by dint of that keen instinct 
for observation with which he was endowed by 
nature from his earliest childhood. 

As the ladies and gentlemen entered the large 
room of the Chateau for their weekly practice, 
the doctor kept his vigilant eyes on the young 
Prince. 
. Nothing occurred until Stefanetta entered. 

At this moment a marked change took place. 
Over the pale, sunken cheeks of Prince Stanislas 
there came a bright, crimson flush, his eyes 
flashed with unnatural fire, and his glance fol- 
lowed the steps of the Princess wherever she 
went. 

Next day the doctor said quietly to the young 
man : " It is Princess Stefanetta ! " 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried Stanislas, " how can 
you say such a thing ! " 

" Because I know it," calmly replied the 
doctor. 

A short time afterwards Dr. Seelipski had an 
interview with his old protector and friend. 
Prince Lovski. 

''Your son's malady, my Prince," he began, 
'' is generally considered to be incurable ; he is 
dying of love, and the woman he adores is beyond 
his reach." 
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''My dear doctor!" exclaimed the Prince, 
''what woman in the whole kingdom can be 
beyond the reach of my son ! It is ridi- 
culous " 

" It is my wife," said the doctor, interrupting 
him sharply. 

There was a long pause, after which the Prince 
raised his eyes from the ground and said: — 

"Well, surely, Dr. Seelipski, when you consider 
calmly what you owe to me, would you hesitatie to 
save the life of my only son ? " 

"Put yourself for a moment in my place, 
Prince," answered the doctor. " Suppose it was 
the Princess Stefanetta, is it very likely you would 
give up your beautiful wife, even to save your 
dear son's life?" 

" I would not hesitate one single minute," 
exclaimed the Prince energetically. 

"Well, it is Princess Stefanetta," retorted the 
doctor, fixing his eyes firmly upon those of his 
former patron. 

• . . • . 

Shortly after this interview there was a great 
stir in the Chateau. 

Learned lawyers and learned divines were 
engaged and set to work for the benefit of the 
father, as the learned physicians had been en- 
gaged for the son. Couriers were despatched 
all over the country; all the relatives of Prince 
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Lovski and those of the Princess were summoned 
to a special family meeting. The Prince's im- 
mense influence was exerted to its fullest extent 
with priests and justices. There were no actual 
divorce proceedings, but "legal separation of 
body and goods," according to the civil law of 
Poland, and various other measures too long to 
notice here were duly enacted, which, taken all 
together, are equivalent to a "decree nisi** in 
Great Britain ; the motives set forth being the 
strong attachment of the two young people, and 
certain flirtations which had taken place between 
Prince Lovski and the Countess Chemisoff. 

But these pleadings and counter-pleadings were 
so cleverly managed that the outside world got 
very little real information, and understood very 
little of what it did get. 

The final result of all this was, that in about 
six weeks from the remarkable interview above 
mentioned, the elder Prince Lovski had married 
again (this time the Countess Chemisoff), so that 
the young Prince had, as it were, two step- 
mothers, both violinists, one of whom was his 
wife ! 

The amateur orchestra is now broken up, but 
the health of Prince Stanislas is no longer broken 
down. The doctot, besides his honorarium, 
received from Prince Lovski a most magnificent 
flute, upon which he plays almost as well as my 
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talented friend John Radcliff ; and at some of the 
caf^s in Warsaw you may occasionally hear one 
person ask another if he ever heard ''the step- 
mother violinist/' a sobriquet which is still applied 
to the beautiful Princess Stefanetta. 



XXV 

JOSEPH ARTOT 

In his interesting Notes et Souvenirs, recently pub- 
lished, the veteran violinist, Charles Dancla, has 
said nothing of Artot, one of the finest violinists 
of his period, nor does he make mention of any 
of the compositions of that distinguished artist. 
Other writers have also neglected him far too 
much. 

This makes me believe that the great Flemish 
violinist, second only to his countryman, Charles 
de Bdriot, is not so well known as he should be. 
Like Rode and Dancla himself, Artot belongs 
directly to the school of the great Viotti, having 
had some instruction from his favourite pupil, 
Robberechts, who taught De B6riot to play 
Viotti's concertos. 

It has been asserted by Dubourg that "after 
eighteen months' study" the young Joseph Artot 
was able to play one of Viotti's concertos at the 
theatre in Brussels. This appears almost in- 
credible ; but it may mean that he played in the 

orchestra merely, for the exact words are, "he 
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was able to play, at the theatre, in a concerto 
of Viotti." 

Joseph Artot was born in Brussels in 1815, 
the year that the great battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and he would have been, of course, too 
young to notice the red coats of the British 
troops quartered in and around that city, or to 
appreciate the stirring times in which he first 
saw the light of day. The fall of the " Corsican 
robber," Napoleon Buonaparte, and the birth of 
one of the most accomplished of modern violinists 
were, in fact, almost simultaneous events. 

Artot's father was first horn at one of the 
theatres in Brussels, and began to teach his 
son music when the latter was quite a young 
child. Like most children born of musical 
parents, the little Joseph Artot showed a marked 
disposition, a real gift for the art ; and when 
no more than five and a half years of age, he 
would sing his solfeggio lessons with considerable 
ability. 

This facility, derived from nature, drew some 
attention to the child, and Mr. Snel, who was 
at that time first violin solo at the theatre in 
which Artot's father was a member of the 
orchestra, undertook to give him some instruc- 
tion on the violin. No doubt the child's 
father thought that the violin might prove a 
more lucrative instrument than the horn. 
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The boy did not long remain under Mr. 
Snel, however, but was sent to Paris, where 
a position was obtained for him as choir-boy 
in the Chapel Royal ; and when he had at- 
tained his ninth year, he was placed under 
the direction of Rudolph Kreutzer (the favourite 
violinist of Marie Antoinette, and author of the 
celebrated *' Forty Studies "), for the study of the 
violin. This distinguished musician became fond 
of the lad, and often gave him lessons out of 
the class at the Conservatoire. 

On the retirement of Rudolph Kreutzer in 
1826, his brother Augustus, who succeeded 
him as a teacher, evinced also great kindness 
towards young Artot, and when the latter had 
completed his twelfth year, he was awarded 
the second prize of the Conservatoire. The year 
following he obtained the first prize. 

He then quitted Paris to return to his native 
city ; and at Brussels, he had some finishing 

lessons from Robberechts — the last direct repre- 
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sentative of the immortal Viotti. He played in 
public several times at Brussels, and with 
marked success, after which he paid a visit to 
London, where he was also well received. 

Shortly after this, Artot accepted the posi- 
tion of violinist in the orchestra of one of the 
Paris theatres, and subsequently played in other 
theatres. But he was ambitious to make a name 
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as a soloist. So he gave up his orchestral 
appointments and travelled in the South of 
France, Germany, Russia, &c. Wherever he 
appeared he was successful, and was invariably 
received with rapturous applause. 

Meanwhile he made progress in composition. 
He wrote some quartets for strings, and a 
quintet for piano and strings ; and finally, he 
brought out those brilliant solos on airs from 
the Italian operas, by which he is best known 
in this country. 

Before mentioning these works more particu- 
larly, I may state that about 1850, when 
thirty-five years of age, Artot resided in a small 
cottage situated in the fields or market gardens, 
near the Rue de Palais, in the suburb of Schar- 
beck, at Brussels, only a pistol shot from the 
first house my father inhabited there. As a 
youth of seventeen years, who had already 
made acquaintance with the music of De 
B6riot and Ernst, that little cottage was a 
spot of great interest to me. Often, as some 
of us strolled along under the poplar trees of 
the Rue de Palais on a bright summer morn- 
ing, musical sounds might be heard emanating 
from it. But they were not those of a violin — 
never but once did I hear the splendid tone of 
Artot's violin — they were the notes of a fine 
soprano voice, accompanied by the piano, and 
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were the fiorUura and exercises of Mile. Artot, 
who, many years afterwards, came out, rather 
late in life, as an opera -singer of the very 
highest rank. 

Joseph Artot shone like a bright meteor 
above the musical horizon during the time of 
his travels as a virtuoso; and he has left us 
some brilliant compositions which will cause 
his name to remain for many long years 
familiar to all who cultivate the real art of 
the violinist. Perhaps the best known in this 
country is his fantasia entitled Souvenirs de 
Bellini^ a brilliant concert piece on some cele- 
brated airs of Bellini, which has often been 
successfully performed in England by Charles 
Fletcher, and other eminent musicians. Another 
composition of a similar kind, played many 
years ago with wonderful effect by Mile. Ferny, 
a pupil of Artot's, is his fantasia on Nortna^ 
dedicated to the Empress of Russia. This is 
one of the finest pieces of the kind ever com- 
posed, containing the magnificent cavatina Casta 
Diva, which has never been surpassed. 

Other of his compositions, called Le Rive^ 
and Grande Fantaisie de Concert^ are well worthy 
the attention of all violinists. 

The great Italian tenor, Mario de Candia, 
used to introduce a song into Donizetti's opera 
of Lucreiia Borgia^ and Artot took it as a violin 
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solo, with piano accompaniment. It forms a 
most charming piece, with which I have reaped 
many a success in my younger days. His 
arrangement of a well-known Nocturne of Field, 
his Sirenadcy and his Concerto in A minor are 
known to many artists, and I should not omit 
his grand duo for voice and violin, with piano 
accompaniment, entitled Variations Concertantes on 
a theme of Pacini, a magnificent composition, 
more difficult, perhaps, for the vocalist than 
for the violinist. 

The influence of the grand old Italian school 
is manifest everywhere in Artot's music. It re- 
quires, in general, a fine tone, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of chords, staccato bowing, 
double stopping and harmonics, whilst it abounds 
in effective phrasing. 

It will be seen by this that Joseph Artot was 
a musician to whom neither his contemporaries 
nor his successors have done sufficient justice, 
though he is well entitled to rank among the 
greatest, both as a violinist and a composer. 
He forms a remarkable link in that brilliant 
chain of Flemish musicians, several of whom 
distinguished themselves in France and Italy as 
early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and which numbers among the moderns such 
fine violinists as Robberechts, De B6riot, Artot, 
Leonard, Standish, Vieuxtemps, W6ry, Meerts, 
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Beumer, Monasterio, Singel6e, Colyns, Steveniers, 
Snel, Prume, Massart, Caesar Thomson, Lalo, 
Ysaye, and many others. 

Artot was the possessor of a magnificent red 
Stradivari vioUn, one of the finest ever heard. 
I am told that it is now the property of an 
amateur in Edinburgh. 



XXVI 

A LESSON IN MODESTY 

I NEED not tell you who Monsieur Jacquinot 
is, probably you all know him as well as I 
do. Maybe you have met him on the Boule- 
vards in the sunshine of an April morning, 
when the flowers are beginning to bloom on 
the balconies, looking as fresh as a newly- 
plucked primrose, in spite of some hard work 
in the opera orchestra the previous night, or 
the fatigues of a symphonic concert at the 
Salle Pleyel. 

Probably you may know in Paris many 
violinists of the same category leading the same 
kind of life ; tolerably contented with them- 
selves and their surroundings ; enjoying the 
possession of a first or second prize of the 
Conservatoire, a fixed orchestral appointment, 
a few lessons, a little copying of music, an 
occasional concert, and at the end of the 
quarter five or six francs to spare at the 
bottom of their pockets. 

But none of these, you will find, were ever 

234 
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so mad on one particular point as our friend 
Monsieur Jacquinot — that of acquiring popu- 
larity. It was his one absorbing ambition, and 
I will tell you presently how he was cured 
of it. 

What was he like? Well, like hundreds of 
other trotters on the gay Boulevards ; niledium 
height, dark, thin, neatly dressed, twenty -six 
years of age, fond of a cup of cofiFee or a 
cigarette, believing everything that was told to 
him or that he read in the newspapers — though 
he read but very little — and his mouth always 
full of the most utter rubbish and nonsense 
that a human being is capable of expressing. 

With all this Jacquinot was not a bad 
violinist; he played Papini's Capriccio alia Cala* 
brese almost as well as Anna Lang or Pattie 
Upton, and could produce great effect with the 
same composer's M Fantasia on Scotch Airs," 
which difficult and brilliant work brought him 
to the fore on a visit to Edinburgh with some 
members of the late Lamouroux's company, 
when the applause after his performance of it 
was truly frantic. 

Of course, such an event could not fail to 
increase his ambitious mania ; but he was still 
very young, and so long as he could earn 
enough to buy the lady of his choice a grand 

new hat for Easter Sunday, and could afford 

P 
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a few francs occasionally to treat a poor friend 
at the Caf6, he was perfectly happy — content 
with his dreams of popularity, which were 
bound to be realised, he thought, in the near 
future. 

One day, not many months ago, Jacquinot 
was induced to accept an engagement to play 
at a little concert at Melun, a short distance 
by rail to the south-east of Paris. There was 
not much pay attached; but it was a little 
variety, and might help to bring him forward. 
He started in high spirits, taking his best violin 
and some of his newest pieces. 

The concert was successful — ^the busy people 
of the little town do not get too much in that way 
— and the audience was warm and enthusiastic, 
so that when Monsieur Jacquinot played the 
Bolero of San Fiorenzo and the Barcarola, Notie 
d'Amor of Menardi, he was awarded a perfect 
ovation ; everything short of bouquets of flowers 
was showered upon him in the way of applause 
and enthusiastic shouts of '' bravo^" and <' Ms, 

Surely now, thought he, popularity cannot 
be far distant ; what is this if not popularity ? 

Next morning at an early hour, feeling very 
proud and contented, he strolled to the put- 
skirts of the little park at Melun and, at the 
recommendation of his hotel-keeper, 'took a seat 
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upon a bench in the sunshine, whence he could 
scrutinize at his ease the busy townspeople pro- 
ceeding to their daily occupations. 

Many groups of well-dressed persons passed 
him, and a good number of them respectfully 
raised their hats as they did so. Jacquinot 
raised his hat in return, saluting each passer 
decorously and politely, as he himself was 
saluted. Some of the young women merely 
smiled or slightly curtseyed, whilst most of the 
men saluted as if he had been a prince or a 
president. 

*' Fancy all this after only one concert ! " he 
inwardly exclaimed. "What would it be after 
half-a-dozen ? " But, alas I he must return to 
Paris that evening to take his place at the desk 
of the second violins in the opera orchestra. 

At last an old woman came along who not 
only curtseyed before him, but actually dropped 
down upon her knees, muttering some words 
that Jacquinot did not quite understand. 

" Oh, dear ! this is too much ! " exclaimed the 
proud violinist, " please rise, my good woman 
— you are mistaken — perhaps you take me for 
somebody else — I am not a very great violinist 
— only one of the second violins at the opera — 
I am only just - beginning to appear, now and 
then, as a soloist — believe me, you do me too 
much honour — rise, I beg of you." 
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But the old woman steadfastly remained on 
her knees, and continued to move her thin, 
parched lips, uttering words which Jacquinot 
could not exactly make out. 

He bent down his head, as he held out his 
hand to assist her in rising, and, listening in« 
tently, he found that she was muttering a prayer 
in Latin — an " Ave Maria." 

On looking up, he discovered that upon the 
branch of a tree behind the bench on which 
he had seated himself was a little glass chapel 
with an image of the Virgin Mary, and, as 
every one knows who has lived more than a 
month abroad, it is customary for persons to 
raise their hats, or to mutter a prayer as they 
approach these tiny shrines, which are often 
seen at the entrances of small towns and 
villages. 

The effect of this discovery upon Jacquinot 
was little short of marvellous. 

''Ahl" he muttered to himself, with a deep 
sigh, as the old woman took her departure and 
proceeded along the road, ''that is enough to 
take the conceit out of the greatest violinist 
that ever lived ! We imagine that all the 
people in the world are thinking of us, when 
they are thinking of something quite different 1 
It was that rascally hotel-keeper at the Cheval 
de Bronze who recommended me to take a seat 
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on that particular bench — Sacr^ griding if I see 
him when I get back; I shall feel inclined to 
strangle him!" 

He did not see him, however ; and the 
hotel-keeper, a man who had had a good deal 
of conversation with Jacquinot after the con- 
cert, and probably knew his customer, is not 
strangled yet. 

Our violinist took the train back to Paris 
that afternoon, and a friend of mine informs 
me that he returned a much wiser man than 
when he left. 
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Ashton (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 

Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. With 89 Illustrations. 
Bagllah Carleature and Sat ire on Napoleon the Fi rat. With 1x5 Illustrations. 

Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. With 8s Illu strations. Crown 8vo. doth. jv. 6d, 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6t. each. 
Soelal Life under the Regency. With 90 Illustrations. 
Florlaera Folly : The Story of George IV. With Photograynre Froirtispiece and >g Illustration s. 

Bacteria, Yeast Fungi, and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W. B. GROVE. B.A. With 87Tllustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Baildon (H. B.).— Robert Louis Stevenson: A Life Study in 

Criticism. With a Portraits. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 
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A ,—f — — i , « i i •— »- - — - — ■*—* -X- ■ 1 . . / ■ — ._. . ■ t « — y « ■ ■ 

Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.), Works by, 

Bagllsh Bajp«mm«« X. ThfAr Soiircgs alx4 ^igniCcagoos, Civnm «vch cloth; 71. jIA 

Curlo«ltt<« of Furttfcn Momenolature. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. €d. 

Barr (Robert: Luke^ Sharp), Stories by. Ct.^vd, cl., y.6d. each. 

In a Steamer Chalp. with FMnttspiec« and Viimette bj PiUf ain Hammond. 
From WhoM Bouraa, &c With Ai I|lU$tmt|qn»lv UAL KWrst and others. 
8aventf« t With la Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and others. 
A Woman Iiaef«Bi|e*. ' Wi tB 8 mtetratitfit s b y ^^l Hu teY. / ] \ 

Tha Unohari^ntf Bast t Not«!i oti a Visit ti the Farther EQee'of the MMiterraseaii. WHh a 
Frontispiece. Crowo Svo, dotfi, gilt top. 6tt 

A Royal Tramp* My ith ra Ittiktratioils by B. J. s6L t.TV an. Crown 8y<i cloth, gilt top. 6t^ 

Barrett (Frank), Npvels bry. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Th« 8lB of Olia ZaMOalloh. | .i|(*^i!.^.ldt.an5l Hla Halpmat** 



B«twa«B Kdte and Death. - . . : I ' A Ree<hling Yentfeanoe. 

Folly Morrison. | Little Lady Lmton. I Xjieut. Barnabas. | Foaad oouty. 

A Prodigal's Progress. I Hone st PayJe. | Per Lo ye and Honoar. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. &/. each ; post Svo, picture boards. *s. each ; cloth limp. ax. 6d. each. 
Fettered for Life. | The Woman of thalron Bracelets. | The llardlng Bcandal 
A Missing Witness. With 8 Illustrations ly W. }l. MaRGB TSON. , i • < - 

Crown 8vo^CK>th, «.M.'Ack. ^' ' ' ' * • : . • 

Wndw » Btra ntfe Wash. With 19 Iltasts. by E. F. brhwtwaix. | Was Wtm Jnetiliedff 

Barrett^ (Joan) .—Monte Carlo Stories. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ii,t d, " 
Besant (Sir Walter) and .James P[ice, NoveU b^* ' ' 

Crom 8va.. tloth ejitr.a. y. 6d. each > p(Wt d«^o, illiistrated boards, 9x. eadh^ cIoUkHSM. «#. id. 1 



Ready-Money Moriiboy. 

The Golden Butterfly. The Monks of Thej^nuu 

MyLlttleOM* '^ " - ^^ 

with Harp and Crown. 



This Son of Vulean. 
The Monks of TheJ4 
By Oella'i ArbouK* 
Thar 



The Beamy Side* 



,«i«h« 



The Case, of Mr. Laoraf^ 
Twas fii'Trallal&r'e BfijC- 



_.^ .Lin of the Fleet. . 

*** There are also LiBRARY EDITIONS of aU the above, excepting the first two. Large crown Svt., 
■loth^xtr^ <jy ypH, , '. ■ -' -> • ■ ^ 



Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. 

.«t < 0*091 4^0^ cio4l fRtra, «« MLeeih ; post4vo« ilkis 



istimtad beecda a'* eachr^ldai'lliap.Tflr.- 
|i| BevteMidOendfilons of Men. With wi IttiulmliMsby Fubd. BittH*R«i 
le Captains' Room. &c. With Frontispiece by 1£. J. WKKELEr. 




Ir. With 6 Illustrations by HARRY FyRNlSS. 
Whh Frontispiece by CharX»-&^ GKebH. ■ 



All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy POMlter. Wi 

Unele Jack, and other Stories. _ \ Children of QUiMb. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 'WHhistUustrSKnfiyy 7(. PORBSrmit. 
HerrPaulus: Ilis Rise. Us GreatnesB, and his Fall. | The Bdll of Bt. PaoFlt 
For Faith and Freedom. With Illustrations by A. Forbstier aud F. Waopy« 
To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 IBustrations by A. FOftSSTiBR. ' - ... 

The Holy Rose, &c. Witlt Fronti^iece by F. BARNARD* 
« A>^Ve^f I I^yonesseiA Romance of TQ-4by. With n Slmtrations by F. BARNASSk •' 
Bt. Kathenjie^s faiy tha Sower. With u lUuaCrQtioqs by C. <*rebn.— Abo in {ridtaie doth, flat 

backi s*» 
Verbena CaineUla BtdpliMiotf s, &'c. With a FronUspiece by Gordon^BROWMB. 
The ivovy pate. I a^Ii*^ Rebel Queeau 

Beyond the Dreams of Aifarlce. With X3 lUuatri^ns by M& H. Hydb. 

In Deaoon's Orders, &c. With Frontispiece byA. Forbstier. I Th# Revolt Of Man* 
The Master Crafteman. J The City M Refuge, ^ 

Qrpwn.dro, cloth, ar, 6^ q^^i* - . - 

A Fountain Sealed. | The Changefing. | The FooAh Generation, 

■ Crown 8to, cloth, Rrtit topi <*. cwck. " ■ • . : . - . • • ' . • : 

The Orange Girl. WithSIllnstattonabirF. Pepram^ 

The Lady of Lynn. With la Illustrations' by Q.-PEMAlN-HAMMOie?,- . 1. 

Ko Other Way; WWh Hltfetratioas . -^ T '^T. ^ . "* *^» > . > ^ {P^eftirOi/: 

^ ^^ ^ Popular Editions, Me<&tm«»o,6<«e«*, ■ 

She Goldeii Butterfly. > 1 %e(waplaInoffitie1fleet 

rtid^-SoxieyVortlJboy. '_ I mlJ^S SSGi^^.^^ 

9!he Chasm* aud^ other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir WaltbR BBSAWaed W ALTB& H. PObUlCK. 
With iotilustrations by ChriS Ham mond a nd Julb GoonMAN. Crowa 8vo,cloth, 3*. 6d. 

MftJL*?*'^"^^; ^'*Vt*?S»st""at»o'VS. Crown SvoTcrotli, ^ «rf. ... / 

Tfie Buiegy of diehard lomeHes. With Portrait. CrownSro. cloth; «/. •" ■ 
London, with z 25 Illustrations. Detmy Svo. cloth, 7^. 6(^. 

Westminster. With an Etched Frontispiece J>y F. S. WalkeK, R.K.a»d tap lihistnAois b#> 
WiLi:iAM Patten and others. 'LrfiRARY edition, ddmy Svo, cloth 'glK '4nd gilt top. jjgr. ; 

POPULAR edition. deniy«vo,clOlh,t*.W. ' ' v b,, v^, *» , 

South London. With an Etched Pf^OBtisptece by F. S. WAtKER, R.B,. and rrS'fflnsfnffttftis. 

Demy 8vo, doth gilt and gilt top. 18^^ ; Popular EDITION, demy 8w). cloth, 7*. 4a5» . , 
Bast London. With an Etched Frontispiece by -F. S. Walker, and ss Illustrations by PHIL 

MAY, L. RAVEN HiLL, and JOSEPH PBNNBLL. Demy 8vo. doth. i8x. 
Jerusalem t The City of Herod and Saladm. By WaLtbr SBSAmY aad G. H. PKLM BR. ' Fbttftb 

Edition, With a new Chapter, a Map, and ti Illustrations. Small d«emy Svo, ctoth, fs. ^ 
Blr Richard WhltUngton. With Frontispiece. ^^rownSyo, art I «»««,». «. f . | 

G&sptod de Qoa<«lir. With a Portra^. Cfown8to.art IteAn, ji.dA ' *^ - * * * 

The Art of FietloB. Fcan. Sro, cloth, red top, u. net. ■ - 
A s We. Are. fn d As ^e Vsjr B9. ^Crown Svo, buckram, gflt top, </ . . JaHKMfci ft 
EMbys and HlitoiAettAA ^CMiwi fro, buckram, gilt tof. fix. ^9^, 



3^ring Qould (Sabine, Author of ' John Herring. '.&c.)r>N«v«l»ibyjj 

' ^ Crown tvo, doth extra, it. 6d. each ; post BiAs, illttstrlited boacdi, si. Mdi; " v4< 
Red Bpideg. I K»a« • \ * ' 

BeaconsfieJd, LorcL By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo> .cloth, 50. 



t t -X^t ^ m " * 



Bechstein (Ludwlg).— As Pretty as Seven,' ahd otiterX^erman 

Stories. With Additional Tales brthe Brbthen (!kutM, and 98 lUustratlons by RiCHTBR. Square 
8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, yx. 6d. .« .p o.tf 

Bellew (Frank).— The Art of Amusing: ,A Collectiou of Qfapeful 

Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dolh extra, 4^. 6?. 

Bemtett (Arnold).— The Or^od Babylon Hotel. ,CrQWS]i:,CU;9.,'%!){>th. 

gilttop,^. , .. . . ■■ ■ . ..'...., 

Bennett (W, C, LL.OO^-'^pngs for 5al)k>rs.. i^osj; 8vQ,ci;iit;;ii 25. 
ewicK (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin l!)dBsoN. ^"With 95 

■ mastTJ^tions. Square 8yp, cloth ^xtra.y.<S<f. ' ':_^ ' _ ,_ . _. J.. .^^.■. 

«Bierce (Ambrose) .--In the Miilst of Life: Tales of Soldiesaiand 

Civilians. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, yt.6d.\ post tvo, illustrated beads, «j. ^ 

Bill Nye's Comic Histoiy of the United States. Wi«ft> iif6 aitiii- 

trations by F. Opper. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, sr. 6d. * 

■ ' ■! I ■■ I I fc I . I ■ I ■ I . I . I I II . I I P I I I I I ^ — .T I .. %| » 

Bindloss (Harold), Novels by. ..^ 

Ainslle*! Jn-Ja t A Romance of the Hinterland. Crown Srb. cloth, ii,6d, 
A Boweg of Wheat. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Boolcs by. ^ 

Dora Hyvl* the Itady Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6A ; pictuie clotlv flat back. a<h . ,• 
BhlUelajpi aicl Bhemgook. Crown 8to, cloth, y- 6d. 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by }obn db Vill'iers. 

■' - with sp4ciArrdrace for <iq ^Jiglisb EijitJon^ > C»wrpyy#. clolh. y. <<fe / -t, <•».". j 

Bourne (fi. R. Fox), Books by. 

fliifllsfe ttePOhanit t Kfemoirsln lUuMration of the Pkogress <A BttOik Cotam^nh, WlHT^tlMk- 

trations. Crown 8vo,«loth« 3^.6^. ' ■• y" 

tantflleh Nevapapere t Cliaptcrs in the History ofjoumaiism. Two Vols., demv Svo, cjotb, a^» 
VhS Othey Ude M the WtUn Vaeha Heliet EzyvUHen. CoArmtroi doih, a* i . : . ^ 

^■" m^mtmm •h M—*^! i.^M • f >*■■■*■■ ■ ..-^.w n ^ ■■.» m i m ■ ■■■■■»■■■■, » >M^iy^. ■■■■^,... > , .. » ,,» 

Boyd. — A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd, With 

S3 Illus^tipns by A. S. BOYg. Fc^p. 4to. doth gilt and gilt top, ^ , . | , ., ) , I ^ j 

Boyle (Rrederick)*. Works .by. Post Svo, illiistarsNt^^ bdU., 2s*«»oh. 

ChMwilolea of Mo-Man'e Land. I Camp W otee. I 8aya#e LIfei 

Brand (Johii).-'ObservathMts on Popitlur AhtlqUitle^V'thieffy 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the AOTitioQs of Sir 
Henry Ellis. Crown i^wx qloth. y, M. _^ ^ .. ,^.' ,^ , , ; ' , 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth)*— 51um Silhouettes: Stones «| I«,Q4don 

Life. Crown Svo. cloth, y, 6d. | ♦. 3 « ' 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. r i^ j 

The Reader's Handbook of Famoua Ifamee In Fletlon» Allaaloni» Reterenoes. 
Proverba, Plota, Btorlea, and Poema. Together with an English AHb AMraR^iCAN 
Bibliography, and a List ok ihe AyiHQRS amd Dates ob Dramas iAmd.Oprr«A'vA 
hTew Edition, Rcvisfed^ndEhlarged. Crown 6vo, ctJfli: 7*. «, •♦ • ^^''^^^JT 

A Dictionary of Miraoleax Iimtative. Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown Svo, doth, 3^. 6d> 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth/^i** 6rf.'eadlf;»*'jf 

Matc World* than One t Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Platea 
The Hartyrr of Bdenoe t Galileo, Tycho brake, and Kepler. WKh'PQrt7idt$. ' ' ^ 
Xiettera on MaitariQ HAtfic. With numerous Illustrations. 

Briliat-Savarln.— Gastronomy as a' Fine Art. -J^sl^iferf^liy 

R. E. A^TOBRSON. M.A. Post Svo, half-bound, ax. . . ' . /L _.- 

Bryden (H. A0-— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. Wlj!!''a^F/-»*is- 

piece, by J. S. CROMPTPy. R.I. Crown Svo, doth, 6f. n .t».« »^r 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 lUostratioos. 

rost Svo. illustrated boards, 9/. ; doth limp, 3f. 6A ^ 
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Buchanan (Robert), Poems and Novels by. 

TiM OoBiptoto Po«il«al Works of Robart Baotaanaa. a vols., rawn 8vo. bucknm, with 
Pbfftnlt Fraotbplece to each T<rfuiD c, las. 

Crown 8ro, doth. 6s. each. 
Vho DOTira Caaet « nank Holiday Interiude. Witn 6 lUustntkoti 
Th« aaribqaako ; of , Six Days and a Sabbath. 
TiM WMl4oHBtf JOW I a ChrislmasCaroL 



Crowo tvo, doth* y. 6d, oach. 
Tho Ovtoaati a Rhyme Tor the Time. 
Tho Ballad of Marjr tho M othari a Christmas Carol. _ 

at* aba aaa bis Bavan BTl Taa* Crown 8vo, doth, is. 6</ . 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3/. 6d. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. each. 



Tba Bbadow of tba Swofd. 
A CblM of NatUl^ with Frontispiece. 
ttod ana tba Man* WHh xi illustrations by 
LaAjr KilpatHek. fFRED. Barnard. 
Tba MarCyvdom of iiadaUiia. wkh 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. ^__ 

Crown 8to, cloth, jt. 6d. each. 
Bad and Wblta Haaftba*« | Bndfom adax An Idyll or the Great River. 

Tba ObavlaMHi. By Robrrt Buchanan and Henry Murray. Ciown Wro, doth, 

r. H. 



Leva Bto for Bvart With Frontiapiece. 
annan Watar. * I Foxtflwa Hanor. ' 
Tba Maw Abalard. | Raenai Dana. 
Mai* t A Story of a Cara v^p. With Frontispieca, 
Tba Haatar of tba Mlaa. Wkh F*«ntisx>ieca. 
Tba Hair of Uana. I Womaa and tba Mi 



Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSQN. 31. 6ii. ; post Bvo, picture boards, a». 



Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

tlom of the Quotations. Demy 8to, cloth extra, js. 6d. 
_ M alanoboly Aaatomlaadt An Abridgment of Burto n's Anatomy. Post 8v o. half-d.. v. € ft. 

Calne (Hall), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. ed. each. ; post 

8vo, illustrated Doards, «r. each : cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 

Tba Sbadow of a Ortma. I A Boa of Hatfar. | Tba Deamstar. 

Also Library Editions or Tha Daamatar and The Shadow of a Crime, set in pew type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, bs. each; and Chgap Popular Editions of 
Tba Daamatar* Tha Shadow of a Crimaijind A Bon off Hagar. medium Bvo. portrait-cover, 
6d. each.— Also the FiNB-rxPUR EDITION of Tha Daamatar, pott 8vo, cloOi, gilt top, as. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3; . net. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Privateer. Post 8to, picture boards, as. _ • ^ 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

North- West. By E. B. OSBORN. B.A. With a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Captain Coisrnet^ Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORRDAN Larchby. Translated by Mrs. Carey. With 100 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
doth, yt, 6tl. 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Boolcs. Post 8vo, cl., 15. 6d, 

Oanaspondanea of Tbbmas Carlyla and R. W. Bmaraon, lB8C-lSTa« Billted br 
C. E. NORTON. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, d oth, a^s, 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

tions. Fcap. 8\o, cloth, as. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 



Tba Klntf In Yallow. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. ', fcap. Svo, doth Ump. as. id. 
In tba Qaartar. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6rf. 



Chapman's (Qeors:e), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doiibtfui Ones.->VoL II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. Swinburns.— VoL 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Yds., cr own Svo, doth, 3t. M. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell). ^The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown Svo. cloth. 3f . 6rfL 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key, By Mrs. H. H. Hawjbis. With 

S Coloured Plates and jo Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 31. 6d. 

Obaaoar for Boboola. With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. 
A New Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 



Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Ope^- 

faiga. By Howard StauntON. Edited by R. B. Wormald. Crown 8vo. cloth, sr. * 

Tba HtBOV Taetlaa of Obaoa t A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra- 

te^ PdBcMe. By F. K. Young and E. C. Howhll. Long fcto. Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
Tba BMUaga Cbaae Tournament. Containing; the Authorised Account of the 230 Games 

glayed Aug.-Sept, 1895. With Annotations by Pillsbury, Laskek, TarraSCH. Steimtz, 
CHIFPRRS, TSICHMANN. BARDBLKBEN, BlACKBURNE. GUNSBKRC, TiNSLEi'. MASON.and 
ALBIN ; BioKraphlcliI Sketches of the Chess Masters, and sz portraits, l-ditcfi hy H. F. CHi:snrRR, 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, sr. 



CHATTO A WINOUS, PublfilrkM, in St. MartlB'a Um. Landoa, 

CI«r« (Austin), Stories by. 



Clodd (Edward , F.R.A.S.) — iWyths and Preama. C r . 8vo. 31. 6d. 

Coatea (Anne) Rle's Diary. Cro wn a vo . cloth . 31. 6if, . 

Cobban <J, Maciaren), Novels by. 

Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. 8vo, 

Colll na (C. Allaton).— The Ba r Si nister. Post 8vo, botgda. 2*. 
Collfna (John Chuiton, M.A.), Books by. 



Collins (Mortimer and Frances), NoveU Jn'* 

Ppiiin MldnUbt to MldnUbt. I BliwkuBltk w 

Xsn Flkv ma VkU*. I Tba TUIM* G 

*nniniUr>illBn. I BKiit Ann* eatt, J 

ColilnsTWilWejrNovels by. ^ ~ 



A KMOa^LIM. 



Colman's (Qeorge) Humorous Works: 'Broad Gri 

to.jiiidSlipi«H.'Ac Wkh Life ma FnmlBplKg. C-jwn In, OM, axut. 



Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
C olt-breaking. Hlntao ii. By W. M. Hutc hison. Cr .8vo.c l., yTeJ/ 
Compton IHerbert). — The Inimitable Mrs. Masslnghatn ; a 

Roin.nt.olHM.°i.Ba,. Crowp Mi. dwh. y. trf. ■ 

Conv alescent Cookery. By Ca thsrin k Rvah. Cr. 8vo. k. : cI.. 11. 6if. 
Cooper (Edvard H .).— Qeoffory H amlltoit. Cr. 8vo. clolh. 31. 6rf. 
Comlah (J. F.).— Sour Grapes : A Novel. Cr. Sv o. clot h, gilt top, 03 . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, Tbq 



Cotes' (V. Cecil).— Two Olrls on a Barge. With 44 tllustrationsl^ 



Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

, Tlia Prophat oT ilia Oiul Bmahr MaulU 



o^- ca ATTO St WiNIHJg» PMblitHeM> n<i St iWaiHto*^ t Mm, Un^a^ tWt^ 
Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black SpirlU aad WhiUb ) * Fcap. »wa, 

doth, j s. 6d. ; 

Crellin (H. N.), Books by. ~~ ' '• '~ ^ 

RonuuiMa off ih« Old B^ragUo. With g8 llli^tibittoMD^'S. L. WOMi.jQdmuSr6i,'dk$h, ^ ta^ 

T»l«s of the Caliph. CrownSvOkdotli, v. 

TIM MaaaiMMM A Opudt. Cxcmu gwpi ix. 



Crim (Matt.)i— Adventvres of a Fair .l(e)iel« .tCrowo j^vc^ floth 

vxtn, with ■ FrontbpieCT by Dan. Beard , y. 6d. ; po st 8vo, Iflustr at ed boardj ax. 

Crockett (S. R.) afid others. —Talcs of '(>uf Coast* BJrS. R. 

Crockbtt. gilbbrt Parker. Harold Frbobrv:. 'Q..' and, w. CXakk AusaBu.. Vitb * 
IllustgatioM by Frank BrangWYW. Crown 8v0, tlo^. y. «< • • * '^ 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.)» Novels by. Crown 8vo^ cl'otii exAa» 3s. 6</. 

each : post ihro, Olustrated b<»rds, as. each ; doth liflup, v. 6d. okK. 
PMttv luM Navlllt. Iateprep#]io«. 1 . Ylllaga Talaa ft Jantfl* 



A Bird of PassaiOi 
Diana Barrlagtont 



A Third Ponoii. 



faf( 



Tbo Real l«ady Hilda. 



V. JerTiAi Marrtod or Slntflo 7 



Cro«a€vo. cIqUi extra. 3x*&//«ach, . _^ , . • . i 

■omt Ona Blaa. 1- Mfsa Balriiatbe*s PaatJl ' tmjand the Paif. 

In tha Kingdom off KawF* I Jason, Ao. I Inqita»|iOBt 

SaMaaa. Widt 6 ittmoattoin by 8idwby Paget. 

*ToIiaVAo* Post 8to, pictuvB boftktb, tx. J cUtn lMl», bJl drf. • '• ) 
Tha Oat'a«p»w. With i» lUmt— tions by Frbd. Pegram, Crown afo, doth, tBt top. 6s, 

Crulkshank^s Comic Ahnanack. Complete in Tivq SBKiics: The 

First, from 1835 to 1843 ; the Sbcond. from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best tiumour ai 
Thackeray, hood, mayubw. ALBERt Smith. A'Beckett. Robert Brough, &c With 
numerout Steel Eng^vin^ and Woodcuts by GBpRGB CRUIKSHANK, HlNB. Lanuei^LS, Ac 

Two Vol*., crown 8vo, cloth silt, fs, td. each. * 

Tha jdfa of Oaovga Crolkabank. By BiJUfCMAKD Jbrr6la IHtk ^4 Ilhistraflons and a 
BiHlography. Crown 8vo, cloth egtra. y. 6<^ . . 

Cummlog (C. P. Gordon), Works by. X^rge cr. Svo, cloth,' 65. each. 

In tha Hahridas. With an Autotype Frontispieoe and n IDustratloiis. 

In Ih* Hlamlalraa and on the injUwa fiilalns. witii 4a lUustnttons. 

Two Haiwy xaars la Cajvlon. Wfth aS luustra^ns. 

Yljfc Cluaay an to ROpt. |with a Plyamgwyuro Fio ntisptece. ^^ • > • 

Cussans (John EO.— A H/uMlfiook of Heraldi^; with Icstmctlohs 

for Tradng Pedigrees and JDecieherlng A^ident MSS.. tec. Fourth Edition, revised, with 4Qt Woodcuts 
and a Coloured ftitea. Crown tvo^clotb extra. ^. • .. . ■■ 

Daudef (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port-Salvation. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6tL ; post 8 t o, JHustrated l)oards. ax. ■ • 

Davenant (Prancls, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice~of 

a Profession fwrtfieir Sons wheeSatfMagla.ltit, Crown ftfo. cloth, ia «<f. 

Davidson (Hugh Colematt)»— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. Vffih. a 

FrontisytobySTANLyWoOD. Cn>^8>o..dtfth extra. y.6A .. . ,„. .r ,„ r 

Davies (Dr. N. Id,* Yorke-), Works hy^ Cc avo» x«. 041.; ^\,^^6A. ea. 

One Thousand Medieal Haxlnui and Bnrtfloal Hints. • 

Miupsenr Hints t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Foods joy tha Pat X Thp Pio< ad< Cpre^pf Ctrpiiencraiid »f <tom, i. . - i 

Aids to Long Idffe. Crown 8to, ax. ; doth jimp, ax. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical WaMs; Collected cmdltdlted, 

with Introductionand Notes^ by_ Rev. A^ B.^GrOSART^ D.D. Two VolSy crown &w>, cloth, y, 6rf. each. 

De Gt^ertn (Maurice), The Journal of." .Edfted by Q.'fe. Trebutien. 

With a Memoir by SAINTB-Bevvb. Trandated from the aoth French Edition by JBSSIB P. Froth« 
INGHaK. Fcap. 8ro, half-bdund^ ar. 6ifc ,_^ ^_ ^j 

De Maistre (Xavler).-rA Journey Round my.Room*. Translated 

by Henry ArrvmLL. Post Svo. cloth Iftnp, ax. 6^, • 

Derby (The> : The Blue Ribbon of the- Tiirfw With BriM AknoiHiti 

ofTHB oaks, ^y LOJUtSH^NRYCURZON, Crown 8to. cloth limp, ax. grf. 

pewar (T.R;.).— A Ramble Round the Glohe. ' With 220 Iltustrai 

tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, yx . 6flL 

De WlQdt (Harnr), Books by* • 

Thpoutfh the Oold-nalds of Alaska to Bering Straits. With Map and 33 full*pace IIlus* 
trations. Choaper Issue. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6x. .... 
T me Tales of Tr arel and Adventare. CrowsjBro, ctoth. y.fldl ._ • j 

Dickens (Charles); About" ' England with. By Alfrsd Kimmek, 

With57lllustrationsl9rC A. VandbrhooF and Umb author, $(|Baie8T«»oloCh*t«»44< - 



MATtO it ^iS fy\59, PttblfatieM, rtt St. M«rtliii*iB fcafli/ LotKteii j W;C* > 7 
Dictioiiarles. 

Tb« RmUUv's- Handbook of Vamona Nftmot in Flotlota'* JUInalOBSv R^f«v«Be«B« 
• ProiiArtos, Plotfe, «*ovMa# lad Poom*. Together jwith aAjEMCrLiSH and amqeicaNj 
BIBUOCRAPHY. and a LIST OF THE ApTBORS AND tTA-rgS <JP TDRAMAS AMBOt»HlU^ By* 
Rer. E. C. Brbwbr, LL.D. A N«W Editiod. Revised and Enlafgvd.- - Crown 8vo, tAottt, ft.6d. 
i A Msttobiupy of JHlPM^t Imitative &e4Usiic,Mid Vogm»tiA JSytbe Rev. E« C. BRKjysjt,, 

Familial^ Short Sayings of Gvaat Man* WKh Historical and Cxplanatorjr ITotes l^iy Samuel 

A. Bbnt, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extia» jx. 6d. 
Tha Btaatf -Dlpttonaw 1 BtynvolocMal, Historical, «tl{ AnecdotaL. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s.^. . . . i 
WordSt Faoto* and Phpasea: A Dictionary of Cunous, Quaint, aind Out-of-tlre-Wdy Mitteis/ By ' 

ELIBZEK EPWAEPS. Crown 8to. cl»th »<tr4 y, 6A .. .-. ^ ;.,,., ^ 

Dilke (Rt. Hon. 5ir Charles, Bart., M.P.)«— Tlie BritUk Empire. 
Dob^ofi (Anstift), Works by. 

. TlMoaMlMnHlekaMbUPj^ Witt 95 Illustr»tIons. .3qnare«T0i doth, sr. 6A 
four IheAnS^SfMAiit^^fiiaiTmt PortftJes. Crcrwngvo. bd^faan.gflttoo. dt. - u .: . o 
fittfhtoenth |:«ntupy VlgnattOS» In Three SBRIES. Crown 8vo. buckram. «r. each. 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities «0d BqcentncfU'es. Posi* 

8vo. cloth Hinp. fltf. ^. . . '^ *^' •' * - « 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. .. i^.t- 

Post 8to. Hhistratgd boards, as. eath t cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
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TvaofewdaadAfclMSi. t filnk by Llalu 
Who PolMlied-HottrBvnoKwv 



SuspioioB JbMiifloiJU \ SMdAMltaadi. 
A Aotootlve'o Tptam»h»i . < ... > 

In the CS»lp of ttaa l«av./. :c . 1 

Bnom l afprmation Saaolar«4«. .,<... ^ 



Crown 8vo. dfoth extra, ^i*. 6rf. each ; post Sro, illustrated tx>ards, as. each ; cloth, as. MfmaA. '^^ ■J 
Tha Man from M anohastor* With as Illiutrailoas. • • 
Tha Mystovy of Jamaica T ergaoa. i «Ba Ch wniaiaa «f-gt>bwMhu>ggtt<lt. 

Crown 8vo, doth, u. 6d. each. • ' • •' «' •> .'...» 

Tha Rceovds of yineont Trill, of tha Datclotlii^ Servioe.-- Aha pte«ur« aMtn iUt back. as. 
The AdTontnroa of Tf lar Tatlook. Prlvata Dotective. . • 

. J>MU»on Brodio ; xw, Behtnd <h e Maak^ I . Tale* ot Terror. ... 

Park Deeds. Crown gvo.'pictur/dolg 'fli^ t»cle,W ' '']' ;' ' •' ' ' 

Powling (Richard). —Old Corcoran^g'Mof^Vy. growx^ ^v9, cLy.y ^ ^ i 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Cilrdlestone. Cr. 8vo^ ol" y* dd, 
Draniatiitd, The Old. Cr. Svo, el. ex.-, \vltH?V»t*Ai«s; 3s. 6rf. p6r ynU 

Beq Jonson's Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ati'd a Biorra>bical MaAek by 




Translations, with an l£ssay by A. C SWINBURNE : VoL 111., Translations or the iuad ana vayssey. 
Varloiwa''* Voi^ks. EtSted. with NotesLby Colond Cunningham. One Vol. ;. ..«s . 
ITesstn^er's Plays. From GiFFORb's Text. Edited by Coloodl CuNNmGTU>r.- ' Orte Vol.'' • 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollectloiis 0^4 By A 

UatiVE. CrOwaSvo, doth, gUt top. 6f. . ' . . . , _ ' '' 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evbrard C6tb8), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth exin,7j.MAacli. «• ... ,. , , 

A Bodal Qevartnre. WithsixJUustratiop&by*ATI.lWNiEND.' " n. . ■ > * 

An Amerfcati Olrl la Xioadon. With 89 lllustrattdos by F. H. Townsbnd. 
Tha Simple Adventorea of a Memsahlb. With 37 Illustrations by-F. H. Towmbbno.- ^ 

_ _ Crown 8to, cloth extra,.3r.6A each. 
j A|>»t Uflrtg y,d f To«pyy.^ | V>MP noh*S jgoit. Wlth'ijIll ustraHonrfH yWJtlt .HOlttT. 

Duit^Romesh C.).-^£ngland aad ' India : A . KecQr4 pi ftog^ess 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo, dotly, at. , 

Early English Poets.^^ Edited, With llotroductions 2ai4*AilA9lt4t!4^^. 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crorwn 8vo. doth boards, ^r. 6d. per Volunteh . . ,1 

Fletoher'B (Giles) Complate Poems. One Vol. 

QaxUurmteaohniComplotaPoetieai w^ _ . , 

HtorHflk%rRoba»t)Com|Aei«eColleMiBd'Pe«mBi Three Vels. .• .r.. 1 
Stdnay% (Sir Phtltp) CompleU PoetJoal Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir p. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

amibnttieRlVerPUtfei WWhotlirttiaticms. .Crowir8to.d»lhfe3rtTa.y^^ :' yt ' . .■!i.'l 

Edwardes (Mrs. Aitnle), Novels by. 

A Polht of BoBonr. . ' Pdst a«tf, Ihisttited btwirds. »r. J A PiMtvr flltln.^. , Crt frtNilL «r* Sf^ 
Archie LoTell. Crown 6ro, doth, y. 6rf. ; iUustratpd boards, ar. ^ 

Edwards CEIie2er).^Words, Facts; and l^hrases: A lilfctfepiiv 

. of.^iHiOMs,.guaiitf».widOuVirf-the-Way Matte|g« Cheaper Editlop. .Qrpwnavo, cf<4b^y^ . 1^^ 

Egertdn (Rev. J. C./M. A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex ways. 

•Myilh Intwxiaction by Rer. Dr. H. WaCB, androtit Illustrations. Cre>wn Bvo^ttWIIh wttt8, yr"* ' ■ 

Eggleston (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post &Vo, ilhist boards, «. 
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Englishman (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

Raign of L#uto Ph«pp» and Jbm Empire. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. td, . 

Bnglishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

ing m Home. By C. J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece md $34 lUuate. Cr. Bro, doth, y. 6rf. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.).— The Life and Times of 

PrtBCe ChfUtU* Stuavt. Count of AlbMy (TUB YOUNC PrbtrnderJ. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Eyes, O ur ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo, is . 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samubl Arthur Bbnt^ 

AJ>I. Fifth Editioa. Revtxd and Enlarced. Crown e»o, doth eatra. yx. 6rf. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. each. 

Th« Ohunloal HUtovy of A Candle ! I^ectures delivered before a JuTeaile AiuUcnce. E dited- 

by William CROOKBS, F.CS. With numerous Ulustrationi. 
Ob the Yartoae Foveee of Matare. mad thelv RelaUoBa to MMh other. Edited by 

WiUJAM CROOKES. F.C.S. with Illustrations 

Farrer (J. Anson).— War; Three Essayg. Crowa 8vo, cloth, n. 6tk 
Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. doth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to. IBustratad boards, mt. each. 
The Mew Mleireee. | Wttn eee to the Peed. I The Ttjw Lily, | The Whlto Ylvtfla. 

Crown 8to, dotli y. &^. each. 
Doable OuBBlnf. 
A FlBttoMd Doveeeto. 
KiB< ef the Cestle. 
The Maatev of the 6ete- 
mOBlea. 



A Woman We»th WlBBlBtf. 
Ooveed bjr a Vevtvae. 
The Gaae of ailea Qnqr* 
Conmodeee Jaak. 
Blaek 



The Btotw of Aatoay Qi 
The Man with a 8hado< 
One ■ald'B »«— fc«ff 
Tl — — 



Phle MmM'm Wlfi. 
In Jeopitfdy. 



Crown Sro.doth, gilt top. 6x. each. 
Batf ef maatende, and Three Bite of Paete. 



Rnnnlnd Amok t a Story of Adventure. 

The Oailfeenronn l beinf Episodes of a Woman's Life. 



A Crtmeon Cgtme. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. t>s. ; picture cloth, Bat back, ts. 



Feuerheerd (H. L.).— The Qentleman's Cellar ; or, The Butler and 

Cellarroan's Guide. SECOND EDITION. Fcap 8vo, cloth, ix. 

Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

oTer NiWB HUND R ED Novels, will be sent free by Messrs. CHATTO & WiMPUS upon applicatjoa. 

Fin- Bee.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post 8to, cloth limp, ax. 6d. 

Firework-Making, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By TH O MAS KENTISH. With 267 IllustratioBS. Crown Btro. doth, y. 6rf. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Tames Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall Caine. George r. Sims, rudyard Kiplinc. A. Conan t>oYLE. 
M. E. braddon, F. W. rownson, h. ridur haggard, r. m. Ballantynb, I. Zasgvviix, 
MoRLEY Roberts. D. Christie Murray, Mary Corelli, J. K. Jerome, John Strange 
Winter, Bret Hartb, ' Q..' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson. With a Prefatory story 
by JEROMB K. JeROME. a n d 185 lUustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8*0^ ert Bneo, 3s. 6d. ^ 

Fitzgerald (Percy) ,^ Works by. 

Little Beeayet Pass^^es from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8ro, cloth, ax. &f. 
Fatal Bevo. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra. 3X. td. ; post 8vo, illustra ted boards, 9X. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sx. each. 
Bella Denna. I The X«ady of Bsantome. | The Seeond Mra. TUlotpon. 

Polly. I Mover For gotton. [_Beventar-flve Bvooke StMiet. 

S jg HenrF Irving » Twenty Y ear s at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, ix. td. 

Flammarlon (Camllle), Works by. 

Popular Astronomy I A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. EllaRD GORt, 

F.R. A.S. With Three Plates and a88 Illustrations. Medium 8to. cloth. lox. 60. 
Pranlat A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8to. doth extra, s*- 

Fletcher's (Qlles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven. Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poema With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GROSART. D.D. P/own 8vo. cloth boards, y.6d, 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of NaiK>leon III. With Photo- 

gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page IHustiations. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Forbes (H on. Mrs . Walter R. P.).— Dumb. Cr. 8vo, cl., gilt top, 6y. 
Francillon (R. E.)« Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, jx. 6^. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Oaehy Dae. | A Beal Qoe en. f A Dog and hie Sha dow. | Bopee of Band. lOnst. 

Post 8ro. illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Qaeea Oophetaa. I Olym pta. I Romancee of the Law. | King or Knave T 
Jaek Doyle's Ihiatfhter. Crown 8vo. cloth, sx. m. 



CHATTO St WINDUS, Pnbllshers, in St. Martin's Ijine, London, W.C. 9 
Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra,- 3s. dA each ; 

illustrated boards 2J, each. 
_ S^th'a Brothcy g WJfo. - | Tho Lawton OtU. 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry V^n Laun. Thre« 

Vote., demy 8vo, cloth boards, gay. M. ' 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, ipoi-J. 

Edi ted by JOHN Lane. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. . 

Gardening Boolcs. Post 8vo, 15. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6d, each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glbnny. 
Household Hoptloalture. By Tom and Jane Thrkold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Ren*. By Tom. Jhrrold. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illust rations by the 
_ Author and F. H . TOWNSBND. I)cmy 4to, hal f-bound , six. • 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tal^of 'The Terror.' Trans- 

fated by lOHN DE VILLIBRS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; 
picture cloth, flat b ack, aj. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. 15. Monthly. Contams Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art. and * Table Talk * by SYLVANUS UABAN. 
**♦ Bound VoluTtus/or recent years kept in stock, &r. 6rf. each. Cases for binding, ar. each* 

Oentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November. • \s, 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction bjr JOHN RusKiN..^d » SMel Pistes' «(l(i> 
GEORGE QRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo. cloth. 6j. 6rf. ; gilt cages, ^s. 6d. ' ' 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo.cl., 35. 6rf,^a.; post 8vo, bds... 2s, eai 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. • 1 Lovlni; a Dream. | The Bi*abs c^ if arrow* 

The Ooldon Shaft. With Fronrispiece. | Of High Detfree. 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 
A Hard Knot 



Jlueen of tbo Maadoi 
n Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 



By Moad and atreani 

Faney Fr<M. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart'a Delight. 

Blood-Money 



The Flower of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Laok of Gold. 

What Will the World Say 7 

Fo r the King. 

Gibney (5omerville).— Sentenced ! Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6rf. ~~ 
dilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three. Series, 25. 6d, each. 

The First Series contains : Th« Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea^Charity-^The Pniicess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The SECOND SERIES : Broken Hearts— Engdged—Swecthe.irts-r-Gretchcn—Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. • Pinafore '—The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The Third Series:- Comedy and, Trafredy— Foggerty's Fairy—Rosencrant^ afid GuildehstanI -r 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore— The Yeouen of the Guard— The Goi^doUers- 

The Mountebanks — Utopia. ^ ^ 

Bight Original Oomio Operas written -by W. S. Gilbbrt. In Two Series. Deoiy Svt>, dolh, 

2J-. M. each. The FIRST containing: The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 'Pinaifoc«'*~The Pitatesof Fenzafice— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The SECOND SERIES containing: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guafd-^ 

His Excellency— Utopia, Limued-^Ruddigore-^The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Sallliraii Birthday Book t Quotations for Every Day in the Year,'«^fected 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music b^ Sir A. SULLIVAK Compiled by ALBX. WATSQli|. 

Royal i6mo, Japanese leather, 9s.6d. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Co8termons:er« Post 8vo. 

ilhi St ra ted hoards, ax. ^ : . .-■■.. ' < 

Gissing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 0ach. 

A Sec ret of the Horth Sea. | Ths Wealth of MallerstMagt 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8va, doth extra, 3t. 6d. each : post 8ro, iDostrated boards, ftr. e'hclr. ' > 

The I«ost Heiress : A Tale of Love, Battle. ajid.AdvemuQe. With Two ^stratiops by H. NlS^T 
The Fossloker t A Romance of Mashonaland. With Twd lUiistratioiis by HUMB NlSBBT. - ' 

A Faiir CoJoaAst. With a Frontispitece by STANLEY WOOB. 

The Golden Book. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WooD. Crown 8vo, cloth Axtn, if.6d, . , 
Kloof Yarns. Crown 8vo cloth, ». &/. . • [ ."-*■;■ 
Tales from flUI Yeld. With, Tweire UlustKatidQS by M. KiSBET.^ Crown 8vo, cl^th, y. 6d. 
■ax TlkOrnton* With 8 Iflustiations by j..S. CromPTON, R.!. Large ctdwn Svo,^ dothp gQt 
edgBs, Ss. ', cloiTi. gflt top. 6 s. -^ " > ...'■-., 

Glenny (Qeorfe).— A Year's Work in Garden- and Grcefihottse : 

Practical Advice as to (he Miina|rement of th« Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post ^T^^ >'• i,'^^^W I'* ML 



b. ^ 



W CMATTU * WIN01I5, PwMfahefi. ii i gt. NUmlh-t Ljm; Lamtm, W.C 
godwtn (WUUam).— Llvpg of the. Necromailce rt. Pay Bto, ol.. ti. 
boldea Treasui^^ of Thought, The: A Diotoakcj at QooUiioii* 

Qoodman (E. J.j — The Fate 61 Herbe r t Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y. 6i. 
Ora ce (Alirwl A.).— Taiea ot « Dying Race . Cc Bro, ckxb. 3s. 6rf. 
lu and Romi 



Oriffltli (Cecil).— Corinthla MarazioD : A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth 
Ounter (A. Ciaverlng, Author of 'Mr. Barnss of New York').— 
Hair, The: lis Trea(m«Dt in Health, Wealmsss.'Bod JMteaao. TMoui 
Hake (Dr. Y.Homas Oordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., es., each, 

Maw ■vabol* [ Lttaia ol On Morw*. J nN kupMM'nMh ' ^ 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Meads and 
Hall (AlTB. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With niunarous 
Hall (Owen), ttoycla by. "■ '. ~ '. ~ 

■mwiin. lan— WcMt'.Sitiop.to. ■ ; '■ ■■ ^ 

HalHday (Andrew).— Every- day Paper*. Pott avOflJpards.zt. ,; 
Hamilton (Casino), Morle« Jby. Crown Svo. cJotb gilt, gt, 6d. eacW 

ThaCrlMMHj at tb9 iTppcM iblfc i TiiTow<h m Kayhol*. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy ol. With over 100 Kacsimilea a^ 

Hanky-Pantcy : _Easy and Mfficalt Tricks, ymte Magic. Sleight of 



gltWnr«A,WIMBBS.JhiMMuafc I ____^_^_^ 

Harte'B-(Bnt><kdl«otei WDKks, .«toTiHwLbv^tbaiMUia>. lABHARTl 

EDmoK, In Tu Voluau. anWn Snl. ikilli eitn. «i. uch. 
Vol I. CpHPLBTB MBTtCAL Aim rauiUIIC WORKS. WShSIMlllWt Pjni^. ;i 

' •..' Ill, TAUU.aa «>■ ABOOWnt.i.BAS'nitH aKBTCHES. > 

m IV. OABRIHI. C^gOJjVVa. V. STOIIRS-COHPBHSBB tJoUBia. «re. 

■■' VII. TiLBS iw TUB PACIFTC SLOPS— II. w»K ponndt b* joRH rxm, R.A. 

■ : ^'■S»™fe™3^.T"^ " ■ " " ' '■ 

: tnScln. Com (ID. <lo£. SUM ', - . ...... ■ jl 

. B^ Uut^n^Htlml^nik^ ^dnlKl m haod-fBila.pipsr, C™m.8«i,lJul*«-.4i.M. 

^ ' ' 'CrDwnan,clDthdl^^.iu:euh; po^ Bvu. plt^ure b^rj^ >}. ucB." '' 

A Wud of Uia eoldu ObM. -HUtLniiiaMaiDatbv^rAHLBrL'tnibD.-'-' -"' ' ^'' 



fHp. I . I M—Bjai^^ "" "' ' |'"'A';^ YlH»at WH* —. 

Heckethorn (C. W.K Books 1^. \. . 

' - " Bonaan Bnmaptri. i linmiloii l^amorlai I gaai 4 i.Ht»t<ii rl»» i,*JidTo|io«nni»iiQ*i.: 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Bobks by. P(wi8»o>'ctotj'h"limp, a*.'*.^ eodh. 

jl^M fa qHiW^.»g.°f^ <;"w» »»c , ciQihw».3 '.tf;.;.t-t".a>f-m ''»mWI*'°^.w- 
Henty (a. All, "Novels by. 

RnjBb.Itia JnuIiF. Wiin Eight [Uunnti«utvBTAKEBW'L;WO0lij-alltfi>Eai>l^:diMltH 

Merman (Henty).— A jL^eadUig La*^y- ^ 'obi Svo ;'c lol)>. . zt. eJ. 
herriCk's' (Robert) He^rl<]e$, Nolile ^^liSS^rs;, dtid''»in'l>lfety 

Hertska (Dr. Theodor].^Freelan(|; A Soqial Anticipa|if^ ^^W)^1 



fflit ^^a6 

rtm"CJohn), 



riltT'CJohii), Works 'by.' ' ' - ' ' "' ' ■■■"--•'■ ' "' . '' 

. TMMBn-F^lOBy. Fan S io .bHnifcM. I ■ThB CB)mnon AnM ^r. Ct, Bra ^ olh,^ 

rilnkson (ft! AT^ai. Rtzgeraf a/''fcroW§TOtk^)iili igy 
Hftey ( Mf^. Caahel).— The Lovw-'a Credd. PB ei «> 



t» CHATTO A WINOUf, PttMUlMrJ, iii St. MaHte's Um«. Lm4m, W.C. ' 

^ 1 ,1 , — — - — - — — , —^^ 

IfolHiifAliead (Joliii).~Acconllns: to My Uglits. With a Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. 6s. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

TiM Aatoevat of the Bp«akteK*TaM«. Ittufltntad tqr J. GouxiN Thomson. Post Sro. aoth 

Hnp, ai. td. Aootber EdWoo. poet Svo. dotlu sv. 
The Aatoerat of the BNahtast-Tahle and Tbm Fvotanm at the Bveakteat-Tahta. 

In One V ol. Pott Svo, haif-boMad. nr. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, Poitimit. and ago lUustratlOBi. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6A 

Hood's Whime and Oddities. Wkh 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, hall-bound, ax. 

— ^ ■ - ■ ■ • • mm^ ^^^^^,mm^'^m^^^^mm - m I ' - ----- _ i _J .-.--_ -- I I - MI L I ■!■■ - '" " ~* 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

croM AdventOTaa. Bona Mota. Puna, and Hoazca. With a Life. A New Edition, with a Frontispiece. 
Cro wn Svo . clo th. 31. <^ 

Hooper (Mrs. Oeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2~ 
Hopkins (TIghe), Novels by. 

FovFveedem. Cyown a»ou dot h. 6s. 

Crown 9ro, c^oth, 3^. 6tL each. 
Twlxt Love and Dutj* With a Frontispiece. The IheoniBtate JldTeBtiivev. 

Th e M f ats o f Ca rrieonam. \ Well H aifeadea. With8niMtmii&>yC. Ogcoav. 

Horne (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic Poeni. With Hiotogn^h 

Portrait by SUMMHRS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8to. cloth ertra. yf. 

Hornung (E. W.).— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

_tiU top,_6jj 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans- 

lated by Sir GiLBH K T CA MPBEL L. Crowe 9mo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Hume (PergusST^ovels by. 

The Lady from Mewheve. Crown tvo, doth, v. 6d. ; picture dnlii. tat bade. w. 

The Mlllloaalre Myetery. Crown 8yo. doth, gilt top. "61. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn *), Novels by. 

Post tvob HhMlnted looanla, as. each: doth limp. v. 64, each. 
la Pavaaea Vila. | Ab Uaeatlsfaetopy Lovei*. 



Crown 8vc, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; poat 8vo. Illustrated botrda, er. each ; cloth Ifanp, ms. 6d. each. 
A Watdea All Vorlova. Peter's Wife* The ^ofeseov''s BxpevlmeBt« 



MarveL 

A Modeva Olvee. 

April's Lady. 



Lady Patty. 

Lady VevaeVe Flltfht. 

Thesied-Hoaee Mystery. 



The Three Qraees. 

If era Greiaa. 

A Meatai Btrotflt^ 



Crown tvo. doth extra, 3^. 6d. each. 
Aa Aazlous Momeat. I The Coantag of Chloe. i A Polat of Coaselaaee. | Lerlea. 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, Ac. Edited 

_ by Edmund Ollier. P o st tiro, half-bou nd, ax. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro. doth extra, jr. 6d. each ; post 8n», ittnatrated boards. 9S. each. 
The Leadea Casket. I Self-Coa d eiaaed. | That Other Peraea. 

Mrs. Jallet. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 



Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With «5 Illustra- 

tions. Crpwn Btq, cloth extra, y- ^<^ 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pastbur's System ; The Technique o( 

Ills Met hod, and Statist ics. By Renaud Suzor , M.B. Cr-iwn 8vo. cloth extra. 6s. 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post Svo, doth, 2s. tdl 

— ' ' ' ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ - ^m — ■ ■ ^MiiM ^^^ ^^M^M^^ ■ ■■, _ . II ■■ ■ _i Bill . — »-..., i» ■■ — ■ ■ ■ 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Thh»i. Crown 8vo, ti. ; cloth. 15. €d. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kaleo.; 

C row n Svo. cloth , gilt top. 6s. / ' . -",'. 

In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Y«ar. Selected and 

arrnngred by LlJCV KIDLBV. Small square 8to. cloth, 9s. 6d. net : leather, y. 6J net. 



Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

B y J . Tr kv or-DAVIES. A New Edition. Cro w n Svo. cloth, a*. ' 

fiish Wit and Humour, Songi^~of. Collected and Edited by A. 

PgR( ?SVA L' GRAVE3. PoSt 8ro. doth Ump. as. 6d. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of oyer Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

^ By P ERCY F ITZ GHR ALP. With P ortra it. Crown Stq . doth, u. 6rf . 

JameJT^. T. C). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. . Post 

Svo. doth limp, is. 6d. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post Svo, cloth, 25. 6d. 



CHATTO A W'lNDUS, l>nbH8hcf«, iti St. Martin* g Lane, London, W.C. 13 
Japp (Alex> H., LL. P.). -—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
Jefferles (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. each. ^ 

NatuM maw Iiondoa. I The Lifa of tba Ftaiaa. t . Vhe Qpaa Air. 

*«* Also the Hand-madb Paper Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gUt top, 6t. each ; and the Finb 
Paper Edition of The Ufa of th a FAalda. pottSvo, cloth, gilt top. ». net ; leather, gUt edges, 3s. net. 

tola ■aloCr of Rlohard laffarlaa. By sir Walter Besant. With a Fhotoefraph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. ; 

Jennings (Henry J.), Worlcs by. 

OnvioBltlas of Crltlelam. Post 8to, cloth limp, as. 60. 

ItQgd Tannyaon i A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, u. &<, . 

Jerome (Jerome iC.>, Boolcs by. 

Sta^aland. with 64 illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, lecture cover, xs. 
John In^agHald. &c With 9 lUusts. by A. S. BoVD and John Culicil Fcap . Svo.pic.cov. is.6d, 

Jerrold (Douglas).— Tiie Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog: 

JLattara. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, as. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post «vo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, u. 6d. each. 

Tha Gavdan that Paid tha Rant. 

Hon— hold Hortloaitura t A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post Siro, dotli limp, as. 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, y, 64. each. 

. Flntfar-Rlntf Iiova t Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of lUustratioas. 4 
Qown s and Cogon atlon a : A H>story of RegaMa> With<ft Illustration s. 

Jonson's (Ben) Worlcs. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by Willtam Gippord. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
crown 8yo. cloth extra, y . 6d. each. 

Josephtts, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainmg 'The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.^ With $» IttastratioDS and Maps. 
Two vols., demy 8to. half-doth, lar. 6d. . 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil lind Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8ve, cloth limp, af. 6d, 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and • Fictions : Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo, iilustited boards, m. ; doth, «f . 6d, ._ 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. eacb« 

•Tha Waarlntf of tha OMan.* 1 Paaaian's SUva. I BaU ~ 



a Dra w n Oama« crown 8to. cloth, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. «j. 

Kipling^Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Cbapiers, 

wi Index to Mr. Kipling's prioe^ lIMtlogs. and BlbUogi»phies. . Uy F. L. KNOWLBS, Editor <A 
• The Golden Treasury of American Lyncs.' With Two Portrsut^,. Crown Bvo, cloth, y.fid. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward,* L.R.C.P*). — The 

Patla nt*a Yada Maoum : How to Get Most Benefit front Medical Advicp. Cr. 8¥0, doth, it.td. 

Knights (The) of the> Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century/ 

. Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS op LQRys, K.T. Crown 8»o, doth extra. ^. 

Lambert (George). —The President of BorAvia* Crown 8vo.cl.,35.6</. 
Mmb's (Charles) Complete Works in F^ose and Verse, inclndiAg 

* Poetiy for ChttdreD and ' Prince' Dorus.' Edited^ with Notes and Introduction, by tt. R. Shfp- 
HERD. With Two Portraits and FacsdmUe of the * Esmy on Ro^st Fig.' Crown 8vo, cloth, y$. td. 



Vha Saaaya of ttla* Post 8vo> printed on laid paper and half'bountT ax. 

Iiittia Kaaaya t Sketches and Characters by Chaiu.e8 Lam^ selected from his Letters by Percy 
Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6rf. . •« ' 

Vha Ovaiiufctla Baaajra of Chaviaa X^ainb. With latrtductioB and Niotes by Brandi^r Mat- 
thews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. lialfrbound. ar. W. "...... ; 



Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Elimination of William 

Sbakspeaie, &c. betore Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September. 1583. To wliich 
b added, M. Conforanea of Maatar Vdmiind Bpanaar viih the Earl of Essex, touching tite 
State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roaburghe, as. 6rf. , ' 

Lane (Bdward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

monly called fai England Tha Arabian llltfhta* Untavtalnments. TraitslatedlVomthe AfaUc. 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Desigits by HARVEY., igdtted by Edward 
Stanley POOLR. With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLH. Three Vols., dem^ 8vo. do th, js. bd. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. ' ' " 

Anaedotaa of tha Clariy* Post 8yo. laid pap^, half-bound, at, 
( • Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6d, ea(;h. 

Foraniio Aaaodotai. I Thaatrloal Anaodotaa. 



Lehifiann jS- C-). Works by. Post 8vo, clolb, u.^. pfich,^, . „ ,.; 
Leigh .(Ueninr £.).— Carols ol Cockayne. Prmted on-liaDd'-maiia 

ptpM>Twmid hi Eacltrmi. y. , 

Leiaind (C. 0*>4frey), ^A Manual ot AcntUns iui4 KeBAirlAe. 
LepelleUer (Edmond). — Madaino Sana-Q^o. TcateIat«l.,fraBi 



Uys (John K.), Novels bv. 



. Ci.fni.il4a. tfttH. 'W 



Lllbum (Adam)— A Tragedy In Marble. Crown Bw>,ckilh.^;W. 
Ufii^fajrfHarjry, Author of^'.MetIiodl«tldyHa'),.e'4>wJp ky^ 




FwllooHlia! giWclii 



Lon^JCharles, Jn.A4.— Our Greatsxt LlTter'SeMlem.i'W^i 
Lucy (Henry W.).— Qideoti Fleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo,.clo(Ji, 

ttifo, v.«J. TiftiitiTo. 1llp«randbmnH.fc ■ . < -' . . ' - p 

■rofc»B WlBO. WfthSlilUuilraliiiiuby W.J 

MacColl mueh). Novels bv. 



McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by*- <>>:.•. t . i >Ur ^f A 

Tb« Vr^aehBrnrnthaMmu, .(Constituent Assembly, Tje9-giii Fouc VcJs<, xleny ivn» c(a4»t'iJk eaclk. 
An'Oatllae of the HlstoriTjOf Ivelaad* Crown 9vo,.xf . ; cloth, ix. 6ti. 
]tV«Jl»dL4iM«'«lM Unloi^ t sk etches of Irish History. rT^IS^ , .Cie^it g^O| doUt, 4^ . ■ t- 




Halle In ImAoA t Poems. ! Sm elt •«>, gold dotfa, y* 6rf> 

<hW MkrtMtttH Hmrel. Crown 8Vo. pfctnTe cover, xs. ; cloth timp. ks.6d.,. ' ' 

Doom: An Atlaaftk: Episode. Ctown 8tro, picture cover, w. - f . i «• ■. ■ •••..•.J 

T .• ' r 

MacDofiafd (Qeorge, LL.DJ, Books by, . .. Z " ,, ,. i.-r 

* Vil^kaoit^itaoiraiidlxiMiKlnatidii. Tea Tok, i6irio, elMH. silt edies:tii\Mtlicsbe.'fti/.Vur 

the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolter cloth, at sx. && each. '"^ 

Vol,. 1. WITHIN AND WITHOUJ.— THE HlDngNHFE, ., : i , «... -/A 

* • „ If. Th* DiSK:ii»t.E.— The Gospel w<)»fiEN.— book dp sormtiTS.--ORd^N'SoNCS; • " * • 

M III. VIOUN SONGS.--SdNGB OF TH^ DAYS AI«D NIGHTS.— A BoOR'oV DKBAIiaA^KQilPSIDB 

POEMS.— POEMS FOR CHILDkEN. ' ' * ■ ' • . ♦• 

M IV. PARABDia,«*8Ai.i;ADS/— soyrett song8< • * . > 

H V. AF Yil* PHANTASTPS r A Faerie RomaAce. ■ I Vol. VII,.Ti»B PORXBNT,' \ , , ? , f r 

■ „Vin. TftBXlGHtPRmCESS.-THBGlAMT%HEART.-SHADOWl ^^ ' ' ' ' 

„ |X. Crp'ss PURPOSES.— The Golden kEVr-THE c ARASOYr^Trl^iTTL^ dayug^t, » . ; / 

' „ '• X; trHBCRUBL PAINTER.- THE.WOW & RrV\mk.— THH CAStLH,— the UrOKEX SW)Rt)S. 
—the GRAV 1M6LF. — VncLB CORNELIUS . * \ ' .* ,\j 

Poatioal Vovka of 6eopg«-]f aoDonaldU CoUected'and Arransred by the Autlior. Two Vols. 

crown Svo* buclcrami xsj. ' 
Jl TliMmfd^6rd. Editea by Gsdifcdg'MACfDWAtP. Pos t 8vo. cloth. %*; " ^ .->•".'' 

SI|iMltas(es2- A Faerie Konvuce. With 9$ lUustlfltfcn^ by J. WU^ : C«Wtf tOi ilbtHimri^^'^. 
•atlUP and Baow t A NoveL Crown 9vp, ?iot& extra. 3s, 6d. ; ppsk 8ir4HWW«i<m^ .b(^Kl«. ns. 
iJllth I A Romance. ' SBCQNp Editiqm. CrownAypt. cloth extra , dr. ,^>. /. . ; 

Machray (Robert) .—A Blow over the Hearts'" Ctown 8v(5; aoth, 

gilt top. 6f. '_ .. - • •" ■ '! uh }'"" ■ ,-f ^ j'-'-^ 

.M9cU3.€» Pprjralt Qallery (The) ol Illustrious 'Literary ,CMf;i:»p- 

ienS 89 PtMiralta by DANreiLT^fACLlSferwflh Wemoirs^BrograpMcal,, Critical, Biblioffrapht«»al, 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the Freseat Century, by William 
. B4,TP3,B.A„ Crywa<vo.alo»eK»m.j».»i -. i^: .,•; >' • 'L^: .i.n../f\ 

Macflttoid (Mrs.), Works by< Square ,8 vo,- cloth e^tta, 6^. eacji, 

In the Apdennas. With 50 Illustrations t>yTnoM as R. MACQUOtb. 
' Plokiuwa a?>d Jh^etid^ from Normandy fetnd PHttn^sT. 34 lUusts. bji Tt ^ ^99N«flV 

Tlwoagh novAiandy. with 02 Illustrations by T. R. MaCQUOID, and a Map. . 
Aboat Yogk«hil»e« with 67 Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID. " , ^ ^ ' 

Magician's Own Book, The : Performances with* Eg^i,' Hats; Kb. 

Efflted by W. H. CRBMEB. WitbaooIIlustratipns. Crown. 8yo.clothextra..4^..6^. ... .^ .' , ,; 

Maeic Uintem, The, and its Management t Including full Practical 

pEtytJQjMi. g|rT. C. Hey^jOKTi^ AVitlHo;ttggttetio?»« Croin>8vo,u. ;dqth,>y^ </., /, ;. j t, 

MajHia Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original m the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblagogej^ ia Goi^ and- Cgloiirf . y( . ! '. c . ^j ^ « • ; ^ A 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d'Arthujr: The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of the Rouad Table. (A Selection.) ' Edited bjf B. MONTGO V^^t^ I^an- 
KING. Post8TO.clotUlimp,;ij, .1/ ..rr.n.t' uni'ioY 

Mallock (W. H.), Work^ by. 

The*ile<g ire p a M te* <^«8vo,til»l(lt3T.6<A; picture boards, 3«l • -^ ."i ^ • : '•■' 
The Mew Panl and Ylg<lnt a t Posigvism.on an Island*' f ttst>8»t»> dofeb. drdtf.v" ■ . > k 

Poeme. Small 4to, parchment. 8f. | JEj^ |il|4 :g|»rtib lA!W}A i f% Civrxi^i<l. c(prt ygytf#^. 

M^tgiiedtte (PAiil «iid Victor),v-The pisaster. Tr^u^lated by 
•--FabBRiq.LHRi\^48vo.doth.3«>6^:^^V^ -.r ■■ ^ -\::\ rnX^ 




pTWW 



tyColJpuwiWNGHAiii; Crown Sro. cloth cxtfa, 3^. 6i£ 



Matthews (Brander).-'A Secret of tlieiSea, &q^. .:PQsii$ff9,/jk\}x^' 

trated boards, af . ; cloth flap, ax. 6d. ■■ ■ • '_ j ■ .*ac «. At/ 'W 

Max O^Rell, Bpojk;^ by/, Cr^wn 8vo, cloth, 35. bd, .gacJw ..,. ... 2. 1 » 

Her,Royal Hfghneae IfiSjog aan. j ., Bfaadle;fcj%q i <»i i 'tiM»W''^' ^ '^ « 

Merivale (HemiaQ).-rBar, Stage, and Ptatform: .Autobipgraphic 

Mero orl ea Crbwa fevo, c Mh; ^6» . ' •'' ' . . '^ "'; ' . .' ."'/ ^. , 

Merrick • fL:emiMfr^^^l^^^^' ' ' •' »>''•- '; '''^'-^ -^'^ ^miuM 

^TbM Man who 3ifW^ Uft04». gpst 8v^ pfetAre'beapJa. ai. .1. .._..^_» ^ 

THIS BtM6 Of raoia. 
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Meade (L. T.J, Novels by. 

A Soldlw* of FortUM* Crown 8vo. 



cloth» jr. 6d. ; post 8vo« iOusteated boaids. ai. 



Crown 8ro, cloth, jr. 6d, each. 
Th« Yolstt Of the Charmer* With 8 illustrations. I A don of Iehm»el« 

In an Iron Grip. I On the Brink of a Chasnu I An Adveataresa. • 
The Siren. | The Way of a Woman. | The Blae Dlamon4a 

Dr. Romaejr'B Patient* By L. T . mbadh and Clifford HALiFAX,M.D. • 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
This Tronhleeome WofkL ..aBcowD Editiok. 1 A Stumble by the Way. 

Mexican Mustang: (On a), through Texas tg^ the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KWOX. With a6s Illustrations. Crown 8vo^ cloth extfa« ys. 6il. • 

Miller (Mrs. P. Penwick).— Physiology for the Young; or. I'he 

House of Life. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth liinp, as. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is, td, each. 

The Hyklene of the Skin. With Directions for Dtet. Soaps, Baths. Wines, &c 

The Bath In Dleeaaea of the Skin. 

The XiawB of Life, and their Relation to IMeeaeea of the Skin. 



Minto (Wm.).— Was She Good or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

The Iione Star Rash. With 8 musuations by Normam H. Hardy. 

OnlyaMlfger. 

Crown 8to, picture cloth, flat backs, ax. each. 
Plottere of Parle. \ The Temple of Death, i Towarda th e ]^terne*'S|io we. 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. td. each* 

The finn-RiniBer t A Romance of Zululand. Wkh a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD.' 

She KlBg*e *HmHa>T With Six full-psge Illustrations by STANLEY L. Wood. 
enehaw PaanlnCB Qaeef . WUb a Frontispiece by Sta nley 1^ Wood. 
The Luok of Oerard Rld^eley."* Crown 8vo, oicture cloth, flat back. zr. 
T he Triumph of Hilary Blaehland. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6j. . • 

Mofesworth (Mrs.).-~Hathercourt Rectory. Crovfrn 8vo,^ cjoth, 

y. 6rf. ; post 8to, Dliistrated bo»rd>» *s. . ._ 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Scren Etchings by John Pbttih, w. Q. Orchardson ~ 

R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. Imperial 4to, buckram, ais. 



Montagu (Irving). —Things 1 Have 5een in War. With x6full- 

p age Illustra tions. Cro wn 8yo, cloth. 6t. ^.^__ 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

The Bpleurean } and Alciphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 

Proee and Verae; including Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Ix>RD ByrON. Edited 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Poitrait. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, yj. 64. '_ ■__ 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With io6 Illastra- 

rtons by EPOUARP CUCUBL. Small demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. . ' • - 

Muddock (J. B.), Stories by. 

Crown evo, cloth extra, v. 6d. each. 
Maid Marlaii and Rohin Hood* With la. Illustrations by Stanley Wooo. 
BasUe the Jester. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
TouBg Loehlnrar. I The Oo lden Idol., 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Dead Man's Beoret. _^ I From the Bosom of the Deept 

Stories Weird and W<mderful. Post 8vo, mustrated boards, as. ; cloth. «fc 6rf. ■ ' 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, st. 6d. each ; post^vo. Illustrated boardSj_s^. each. 
A Model Fattier. "^ ' 



A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat, xa Illusts. 

$9als of Fire* 3 lUusts. 
at Strange. 
Hearts. 
The Way of the Wqrld. 



Old Blaser's Hero. 

Syale Fortune. Frontisp. - 
!y the Gate of the Bea. 
A Bit of Human NatRre. 
First Person Sintfolaf . 



Rob Martin's Littla Olrl. 
Time's Rerenges. 
A Wasted Crime, 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o* JfaUBi 



'A 



The Making of a Novelist X An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype PoiUalt Cr. 

8vo. buckram, y.6d. 
My Coatemporarfea in Fietlon. Crown Svo, buckram, sx. &/. ■ 
His Own Ohosta Crown Svo, doft, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, fl at back, ar. 

, Crown Svo, cloth, «x. 6d. each. 

This LitUe #orld. j A Race for Millions. ; . 

Tales la Pieee and Yerse. with Frontispiece by ARTHI TR HOPKINS. • - 

_i _. . ,„ .^ Crowa Svoi, doUi, giU top, 6r. each. ■ ■ •' . ' 

The Church of Humanity ( DeiTp&ir s Last Journey.^ . . 



Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels tyy. ' t 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, jr. 6d, eadi; postSyo, illustrated boards, zr.each. 1 , ,s- 
One Traveller Returns. 1 The Bish'bpfe' Bible. 

PBVI ^ontf 'P AUl^Sf &9> Wit|i {llustntttons \rf A. Fo&BSTier and G, NiQp^^T, . 
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Murray (Heory), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, doth, as. 6ct. each. 
A Game o f Bluff. . | A. Bong of Blxpenca. ^ 

Newbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Post 8 vo, leatherette, is, 
Nisbet (Hume), Boolcs by. 

* Bail Up.* Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. 
"Om* Barnard Bt. VInoant* P ost 8vo. illustrated boards, gf . 

IiasBOna <" Art, with ai Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ax. 6d . 

Norris (W« E.)» Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. td. each ; post 8vo, 

Sicture boards, as. each. _ 

alnt Ann*B. | Billy Bellow. With a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsbno. 

Miss W«ntworth*» Idea. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Oakley (John).— A Gentleman in Khaki: A Story of the South 

African War. Demy 8vo, picture c over, ». 

Ohhet~(Cleorges)7~Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each" 

Dootor Rameao. | A La st JLove. 

A Weird Gift. Crown 8v cloth, y. (ni. : post 8vo, picture boards, as, 

liOve^ Deptha . Translated b y F. ROTHW RLL. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

dliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

The Primrose Path. I Whiteladies. 
The Greatest Heiress In Eng land. 

The Boroerei 



Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. Svo, cloth extra. 7^. M. each. 
Masle and Moonlight. | Songa of a Worker. 

Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, loj. 6rf. 



Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, el., 3s. 6d. ea.; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. ea. 



Held in Bondage. 
Tricotrin. 

Btrathmore. I Ghandos. 
Ceoil Gastlemaine's Gage 
Under Two Flags. 
Puek. I IdaUa. 

Folle-Farine. 

Popular Editions. 
Under Two Flags. 



A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Blgna. 
T«ro Wooden Shoes. 



In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. | Friendship. 
A Village Commune. 
Mqtha^ ;_ Plpiatrello. 

Medium Svo, 6d. each 
I Moth a. 



In Mcuremma. J Wanda 
Bimbl. I Syrlin. . 
Fresooes. I Othmar. 
Princess Mapraxlne. 
Gullderoy. \ RttfBno. 
Two OITendepa. 
Santa Barbara. 
cloth, ts. each. 



Medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Puck. 



Held in Bondage 

The Waters of Bdera. Cxown Svo, doth, 3s, ed. ; picture cloth, flat back. as. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pl^hos, selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. SYUNBY MORRIS. 
Svo, cloth extra, y.— C HEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, as. 

Pandurang: Hari; 



Post 



Bartle Frhre. 



or. Memoirs of a 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 



Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 



Paris Salon, Theillustrated Catalogue of the, for 1902. (Twenty- 

fourth Year.) Wi t h over 300 Illustrations. Demy Svo, y. [^^ 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, at. each., 



Lost sir Massingberd. 

A Oonntjr Family. 

Less Black than We've Painted. 

By Proxy. | For Cash Only. 

lUgh Bp&its. 

AConfldential Ajtent. With » Illuets. 

A Grape from a Thorn. With 12 lUusfs. 



The Family Scapegrace. 

Holiday Taska. 

The Talk of the Town. WUh za lUusts. 

The Myatery of Mirbrldge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

Bunny Stories. • i A Trying Patient. 



PoGt 8vo illustrated boards, ax. each. 



Hamorous Stories. | From Bxile. 
The Fester Brothers. 
Married Beneath Htm. 
Bentinck's Tutor. I Walter's Word. 
A Ferleot Treasure. 
Xiike Father, Like Son. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year, i Cecil's Tryst. 
— -^^ * At Her Mercy. 



.1 



Gwendoline's Harveat* 
Marine Residence. 



Found Dead. 

Mirk Abbey. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Not Wooed. But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds- Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halvea. | What He Coat Her. 

Fallen Fortunes.! Kit: A Memory. 

under One Soot. | Glow-worm Talea. 

A Prince of thei Blood. 



Murphy'e Master. 

The Glyffards 

Boms Private 

A Modern IHek Whtttlngton ; or, A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait or the Author. Crows 

Svo. cloth, V. -6(1. ; picture cloth, flat back, as. 
In Peril and Privation. With v Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, ». id. 
Moles from the * News.' ' Crown Sro. cidtu. ij. ^. , 
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* — 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with mstoi^idiU 

^Jntrodaction and Notes by T.^'C»IB.P.D». Post 8vo. half-cloth, ax. , . -^ . 

Paul (Margaret AO^'-Oeotle and Simple^ Crqwn Svq, c^tb, witii 

. Frontispi eco by Helrn PATHRSOK, y. 6A; postgTO, Illustrated boardg. as. " ' 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cl<yth, 3^; 6d: '^ 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo« clothe ^. QtL ea. 

Puek on Pttgasas. With lUostntioiis. „• 

P«tf««ag R«-8fMldled. with Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Dv Maurier. 

Th< Mu(ie» of Mayfalr t Vers de Societe. Selected by H. C/ PbnwRll- -_ £^ 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo. cloth, 15. 6i. each. 

An Old Maid's Paradlsa. j Barglar s In ParadU*.' 

Boyoad the Gates. Post 8ro. picture cover, ts. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Jaftk tha Ptshegman* mhatrated by C. W. Kagp. Crotrngf^Jt cleth, xs. «a. - - ; 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

folio, dcth. ts. 6d. ,^ • ■ ' ' . » 

Phipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, giit tOFp, 5s. ea. 

Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 
Voice and Violin : Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. • ___ 

Pianchd (J. R.), Works by. '' 

The Parsulvant of Avnia. With Six Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, fx. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. with Introduction by Mw. MilCKXKMHSS. CKwra Svo, doth, 6f. 

Plutarch's Lives of illustrious Men. With Notefr and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHW and Wm. Langhornh, and Portrsitl. Two Vols.. der»y >to, h»tf-p|eth iof.6d.it 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems^ Storlesj ^ss^ys. 

With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRB. down 8to, cloth. 3f. 6<f. ' • 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

Sit WALTER BESAWT and Walter H. Pollock. With 50 IUustratiQn»r^ Crown ayp. dqth gil^ ^n 

Pond (M^Jor J. B.).— Eccentricities of Genius: Memories of 

Famous Men and Women of the Platfonn yid the St^ge. With 91 Pojrtraitg. Deiffy 8yo, clyh. ig« . 

Pope'3 Poetical Works. Post Svo. cloth Kmp. 25. . • , ; ; 

Porter (John).— Klngsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, doth, 7f. 6d. ' 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post Svo, illust. bd5i» 25. each. 

The Romance of a Station^ | The Sonl of Countess Adrian. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, 3T. 6d. each ; post Svo. boards, ftr. each. • 

Outlaw and Xtawmakev. I Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W Paget. 

Mrs. TregasKISfi With S Illus trations by ROBERT SaUBER . 

Crown Svo. doth, 3X. 6d. each. ' 

Nnlma. I Madame Isan. t »As a Watoh In iha N^^^t.^ ^ 

Price (E. C.).— Vafentina. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6</. 

Princess 64gB.—Radna: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth extrdrfiss, . •.. | 



Pryce (Richard).— Miss MaxwelFs Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by Hal LUDLOW, y. 6rf.; post Svo, illustiated boards, ar. '. •/! 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Flowers of the Sfty. Withjs Illustrations. Small cro^n Svo, doth extra, y.M. 

BaSF Star I«essons. With Stir Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown Sve, cloth/ 6«. ' 

Familiar Bolenee Btttdles. Crown Svo. doth extra, 6^, 

Baturn and its Bystem. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy Svo, doth extra. ios.6d. 

Mysteries of Time and Bpaee. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cl6th extttt.^.' 

The Universe of Bxms. &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 63r. 

watfss and "Wants of Science IBTorkers. Crown svo, w. 6rf. •• 'O v 



Rambosson (J.) .—Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

Wth to Colourea tiates and 63 '^yoodcut Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth, y, 6<f. ,. ,,"' „ ,' ^• 

Randolph (Col. Q.).---Aunt Abigail Dykes. Cmwn Svor plotW y^ 6i. 
Read (General Meredith). --Historic Studies in Vaud, feerne, 

and Savoy. WHh 31 fuU-pagg Mustrations. Two Vols., demy Svo. doth. aSf. ^ .'.'.„.■/ , • 

RichardsonJFrank).— The King's Couosel. Cr. Svo, c^rgtl^t^), 65. 
Ridden (Mrk J. H.). Novels byT : 

A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown Svo, doth. y.6d. : . . ^- ^ 

Weird Btortofl. Crown Svp. do th extra. 3/. 64. ; post S^o. jllM strateA bwr^^ ea • t^ 

_. „ . ^ ^.^ , _ Post Svo, iflustrated boarda, a*, each. 

The Uninhabited Hoilse. 1 Fairr Water. < ■ > < i 

The Prlnee of Wales's Garden PaHF. | Her Mother^ DarUae. • '•• 

The MystavF la Palaoa Qardena. | The Nun's Curse. Ildlt TaIm. 



CHAOTft,it,WiNW)3. PiMUtfm »i St. MaxOa'.* U na. UtnApA.V^C i> , 
Readt'a 



Kewle'A (Charles) Novels. a . 

TU HtiF CdHkuiI LlIRAItv ECITIOH. cmpIMs la. Snaqtua Vili 
I. h( WofflnltoDi ind Clii'inla Jehn- 'j. l>i 
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Mves (Amelia, Author of ' The Quick or the Dead ? '),£torles by.. 

. . Crown Bra, iJoEb, ^. 6^. each. 

Rob'iniion .'Crusoe. ' By bAMiEi! Dni-os, ' Tvifh 37 Uluslrations by 

. CSOlUiHCpUIKSlUHK. P«l8.ll,|nlr^r^l)l^^■ , ^ _^ 

Roblaaoii (F. W.), NoveU by. 

'*^!^§^i'^^ ;^<"'''».*'y* C™'*° 8»o. cloth exira, 6s. each. 



Roll <rf BatfJe Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors Vfho 

Roaeii^ften (A.ir-^A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

tossTAIberQ.— A Sugar t'rlacess.' Crovm 8vo. cloth, j s^ ed. 
Roviey (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 21. 6d. each. 

PvBlHIBIBUlUMUajDkH. WItliiiumiTQUlTllunrallWK. 

Mora Pimlana. rrofuariy IDnstrflWl. ___^ 

Runclitiait (James), fortes by. ' 

aclnwla and SoliDbua. F«t Svo, d<A. n-, tJ, 
fklpDBia »i)d HbaUbkBH. Cm-m em, crth, j.. sj. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. ' ~ 

A GoDDMy Bvaathean. fdsi sid, iiIfHm boairK ir. 
Tka Drln 01 Pata. CnnntTs.ciiith v-U- iptcnm doAi <ht bvli> w. 
Russrt) ^Herbert).— True Blue; or, 'The Lass tbat Loved a Sailor.' 
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Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp. as. 6d. eack. 



Sound the Oalley-Fir«. 

In the Middle wktoh. 

On the Fo'k'Bl* Head. 

A Voyatfe to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammook. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.' 

The Bomanoe of Jenny Harlowe 



I An Ooean Tratfedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
The Good Ship* Mohoek.' 
The Phantomoeath. 
Is He the Man? I The Gonviet Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 1 The Iiaat Bntry. 



The Tale of the Ten. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. I The Dea th Ship. 

The Ship ! Her Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SEPPINGS Wright. Small 4to. cloth. 6r. 
. The * Pretty PoUy ' 1 A Voyasre of Incident. With la Illustrations by G. E. ROBBRTSON. 

Larg e crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, sj. 

' ' ■ 1 -- I.I —■—■■■* III I. .■-..,■.. , — .. ■ — 1— .^— ^1 I ..Mill ^^1^^— ■M^^^^^^i^»^M^^M ■■■■■■ I »^^^^^^^^^ 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 6d, each ; post 8vo. fllustrated boards, as. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WBNDBLL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 
The Junior Dean. I The Master of St. Benediot's. I To His Own Master. 
Orohard Damerel. I In t he Faee of the World. | The Tremlett Dlamondft 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. each. 
The Old Matd's Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. M. each. 
The Woolntf of May. I A Tratflo Honeymoon, 
v. Fortune's Gate. I Gallantry Bower. 

>^Mary Unwin. With 8 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 



A Proetor's Woolntf. 
Bonnie Matftte Iduxder. 
Mrs. Dunbar's Beeret. 



Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6rf. 



A New Edition. 



Sala (George A.),--Oasligiit and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2^: 
Scrotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector CavanagH. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, gj. ; cloth, as. td. 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 

ing Erperiments In Drawing-room or • White ' Magic. By W; H. Crembr. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6d. .^ 

Seguin (L. Q.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammertau) and the Highlands of Bavaria. WIA 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, y.td. ' 
Walks In Algiers. With Two Maps and. 16 Illustnctoos. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, dr. 



S enior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. td. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6i. each. 

Under False Pretences. | Dr. Endlcotfs Experiment. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to. cleth gilt, y. 6rf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WILLIAM J. ROLFS, : 
^ L.itt.D. A New Edition, with Aa Illit^tnitions, and an INDEX OP PLAYS AND PASSAGES RE- 
FERRBD TO. Crown 8to, cloth pflt, y. 6d. ____^ 

Sh arp (William). —Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. , 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited. Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNB SHEPHERD. Fire Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6A each. 
POAtlcal Works, m Three Vols. : .v, ._ . ^.. .. . ^ • 

Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Frsq^ents of Mar^ret Nicholson ; Shelley's C<m»*i 
spondence .with Stockdale: The Wanderii^ Jew ; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poenis ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
Laon and Cythna: l^e Cenci; Julian and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tyrants The Witch oil 

Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
Posthumous Poems ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. ^ 
Pvbs« Works, in Two Vols. : , • 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Inrime ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to Lei^h Hunt, and some Minor WritlnjfS and Fraifmcnts. 
II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments^ edited by Mrs. SHU,Lliy. 
With a Bi ography o f Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues; A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth, i5,,6d, 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Including- Ws Dramatic Writings, Wa Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
and Jokes. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d. 

The Rivals. The Bohool for Scandal, aad other Plays. Post 8to, half-bound, as. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals and The Bohool for Seandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATrHEW3. With 
Illustrations. 'Demy Sro, half-parchment, xas. 64. y ' 

Shiel (M. P.).— The Purple Cloud. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s, 



u. 
III. 
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Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete PoeticaT Works, including all 

those in ' Arcadia.' Witli Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Ker. A. B. GROSART, 
P. P. Three Vols., crown 8yo, cloth boards, y. 6d. each. 

Sigfilyoards : Their History, including Anecdotes q£ Famous Taverns and 

KexnaxkaUe Characters. Sy Jacob LarWOOD and JOH " " 

piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 



KenuxkaUe Characters. By JACOB LarWOOD and JOHN CaMDBK HOTTBN. WtUi Coloured Frontis- 

Cr " * " 



Sims (George R.)» Worlcs by. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, «r. each; cloth Hmp, as. 6d. each 



Th« Ring o* B«llB. I MyTvo Wivea. 
VlBklatop's Crimtt. 1 Tales of To-d»y. 
Zftph t A Circus Story, sic. 
Dvamaa of Ufo. With 60 illustrations^ 



Hemoini of a Landlady* 

Beenes fpom the Show. 

The Ten Commandmentat Stories. 



Crown 8to, picture cover, is, each ; cloth, tx. 6d» each. 
The Datfonet Seeltev and Reader t Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse. 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Caae of Oeovtfe Candlem aju I Pa<onet DtUlea. (From TJu Referee.) 

How the Poop Live; and Horrible Itondon. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
Crowu 8vo, leatherette, is. 

Datfonet Dramaa of the D ay* Crown 8yo, xs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6cU each ; post 8vo, picture boards, ar. each ; cloth limp, ax. (td. each. 
Mai^ Jantf*e M emolra. | Mary Jane Harried, | RQtfaea and Vagabonda* 

Datfonet Abroad. 



G|pwn 8vo, cloth, y. ^d. each. 

. Plme. With 8 Illustrations by < 

In i^n^on'a Heart 1 A Story of To-day.— Also in picture cloth, flat back,2j | A Blind Karrlage. 
Wfthont the Limelight x Theatrical Life as it is. 1 The Small-part Lady, Ao. 



Oaoe uooa a Ohrlatmas Tidie. with 8 illustrations by Charles Grren, R.I. 
idoi ^ .- -- - — . . 



Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Ill ustrations. Demy 8to , p icture cov er. \fl. ; cloth. 6A 

S lcetchley (Arthur).— A Matcii in tlienParic. Post 8vo, boards. 25. 
Slaiig Dictionary (Tlie) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

_ C rown Svo, clo t h extra, &r. f>d. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown ero, cloth y. dd. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, u. each. 
Beatriee and Benedick. ] Long Odda. • 

Without Love or Llcenoe. j The Mas ter of Rathkelly. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. f>d. each. 

The OutBldev | A Racin g Rubber. 

The Plunger. Post 8vot pi cture boards, ns. ^^ 

Smith (J. Moyr), Worlcs by. 

The Prtnee of Argolla. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6</. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 6x. 

Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Epwarps. With Portrait of 

G. H. SNA2BLLB. and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALL. down 8yo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6rf. 

Somerset (Lord Henry).~Songs of Adieu. Sma ll 4to Jap. vel..6s. 
Spaldinfi: (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonblogy: An Essay 

' • on the Beliftf in the Existence of Devlb. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each. 



The Hyateriea of Heron Dyke. 
By Devioua Ways, &c. 
Hoodwinked! & Bandyoroft Hyetery. 
Xho Oolden Hoop, l Back to Ll/e. 



The Londwater Tratfedy. 
Burgo*8 Romance. 
Quittance in Pull. 
A Huaband from the Sea. 



Post 8vo. cloth limp. xs. 6d. each. 

A Barren Title. I Wife o r Mo Wife? 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. <Srf. each. 

A Beevet Of the Bea. \ The Grey Honk. 1 Tl 



_ - - . ,. ^ \ The Grey Honk. | The Haater ol Trenanee. 

A HInlon of the Hooa t A Romance of the ICfng's Highway. 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. I The Doom of Siva. I The Web of Fate. 

The St range Bxperiencea of Hr. Yerachoyle. 

Spenser ifor Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured lUustrations 

by Walter J. Mo r gan. Crown 4t o, cloth extra, y. 6 rf. _^ 

Sprigj:© (5. Squire).— An Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 

doth, gilt top. 6f. _^ ^ 

S pettigue ( H. H.). ~-The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo , cloth, 65. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

•^rDorla and I. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. &/. | Carlton Prlora. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. 6j. 

Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6mo, 

cloth extra, 9s. 6d. 



■a CMATTOAWlf«B3 .PB bll»li»eMin.Stiim >rtfVUiie. hoaimWjCt 
StttgmiianUag wttfa the 'Devon, and &omeii«eW An Accowtt of 

StedmMi (E. C.).— Vtctoriaa Poeta. Crown SvpTc ib th exirft.^.~T^ 
Stephens (Rlccardo, M.BO— -The (iruc)form Mark : Tha Strange 

Stephens (Robert Neil son). —Philip Wllirwood :' A -Skettb ot'ihi 

0»bHc Hlswry of ■» AnatlciB Cipub In *• Wju of IndapM^MW. CiTwapih cMfe.y. M- 

^terndale (R. Armita^) The Afghan KnHe; A Havel. Post 

Stevenson (R. Lonls), Works by._ \ \ ^', _ _ 



I,ARC»TlT^FirajjgJHBHDmOK. |0Jl».ord..EUllfpu. nn^^^^ 




Swinburne's FAIzemon O Works. 



C H»TTO * WINOUS, PufcUiftBCT. Ill St. Martla'i Umr, L oaJoo. W .g. aa 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prois and Vene. With Memoir, 

Portijit, ajiilfacilniDmoIUMMiMii'CulBTcriTiHai.' Cnnm »io, clolli. w. ii 
auUlvaT'B.rmak. UKl A Xat* Bl a Tab. FosI Bva, h^Mwusd. v. vl 

^Otax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picluresque; in Search 

TaJne's History of Bnitrllsta Literature. Translaied by Henry Van 

Taylor (Bayard). ~ Diversions of the Echo Club: Burietsques of 
Taylor (Tom). —Historical Dramas: ' Jbanhs Dakc,' ' 'Twixx Axs 

TemplejSir Richard, a.C.S.I.) — A Bird's-eye View of Pkturi 
Thaciierayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
llTantes, A New Pictorlai~History "of the. By A, S. Krausss^ 



Thomson's 

Thbreau: His UTe and AlinsI By H. A Pa«e. With a Portrait 

thornbury (Wafferl, fiooks by^ 

Tli« Uf« bad Corrupondaio* Dl '■ If. V. Tamtr. WJih ^i^lu lUiab lOauia Cokpun md 



TiiTib? (John), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. M- each. 

ClAba Slta Olnb Llta InTLcmdaiit AtecduM o( lt> Paioui CoM-bodxt. U 



Twain's (Mark) Bo<dcs. 



fEr5irt,*»r. 



t 



a4 C HATTO A WINDUS, PttblUhe f, in St. Martin** Uine» London, W.c. f 

trbllope (Anthonv), Novels by. ' 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3; . 6d. eacn ; post 8to, illustrated boards, 9S. each. 
Th« Way W« I«1t« Mo v. |. Mp. ■oarboroutfh's FamllF* 

Frau Fvohmann. | Marl on Fay. | The I«an d-Leaguey. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Kept 4n the Dark. | The American Senator. | The Oolden Lion of Oranpef. 

Trollope (Frances E.)f Novels by. 

- -^ — . Crown Sto, doth extra, 3X. 6rf. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. I Mabel'e Protfreee. I Anne FurnOMb 

Trollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut Diamond. Pos t 8vo. illust. bds., 25. 
Tytler (C. C. Praser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth eitra, y. 6rf. ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, as. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^'. M. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Biupled Diamonds. i The Blaohhali Ghoete. | What She Came Through. 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, os. each. 
The Brlde'a Paas. I The Huguenot Family. I Hobleaae Oblige. I Dleappearod. 
Saint Mnngo's City. | Lady Bell. [Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, v. 6el. each. 
The Maedonald Lass. With Frontispiece. I Mrs. Carmlchael's Goddesses. 
The Wttoh^Wlfe. | Saohel Langton. I Sapphlra. 1 A Honeymoon's Bellpaoi 

A Young Dragon. 

CItoyenae Jaoquellne. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, as. 



Three Men ot Mark. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



Upward (Allen), Nove ls by.— A Crown o f Straw. Cr. 8vo, cl. 65, 

The Queen Against Oven, crown 8vo, cloth, y- 6<i. ; post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

The Prince of Balklstan. Post 8vo, picture boards, as. 

Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. M . 

Va slitl and Esther. By 'Belle' oiThe World , Cr. Svo. cloth, 35. 6rf. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35,6^1. each. 

The Scorpion : A Romance of Spaim With a Frontispiece. 
With ZoU In Bnglandl A St ory of ExUe. With 4 Portrai ts. 

Crown 8to, cloth, eilt ton, 6s. each. 

A Path of Thorns. | The Lo ver's Progress. 

Bluebeard: An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Ra<s; with Summaries of Tarious 
Tales and Traditions. With 9 lllostrations. Demy Svo, cloth, y. net. 

Wag:ner (Leopold).— How to Qet on the Stage^ and how to 

Succ eed there. Crown 8yo. cloth , as. i d. 

Walfbrd's County Families of the United Kingdom (1902). 

Coiitaininfl' Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Hducation, &c., of more than 12,000 Distinguished 
Heads of ramlHes, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Oi&ces they hold or have held, their Town 
and Country Add resses , Clubs, &c. Royal Svo, clotn jfilt, 50J. 

Waller (57E.).—Sebastiani'srSecret.~With 9 lUttsts. Cr. Svo, cl..6s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth antique. 7s. 6d, 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

_ M. R OSSHTTI . With Portrait. C rown Svo, hand-made paper and buc kram, 6s. 

Warden (Florence), Novels~by^ 

% Joan, the Curate. Crown Svo, cloth, v* 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back« as, 

A Fight to a Finis h. Crown Svo, cloth, g ilt top. 6j. 

Wa rman (Cy).— The Express Mes s eng er. Crown Svo, cl oth, ss. td . 
W arner (Chas. Dudley).— A Ro undabo ut Journ e y. Cr. Svo, cl. 6s. 
Warrant to Execute Charles 1. AT Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. Printed on paper aa in. by z4 in. as. 
Warrant to Bxecute nary Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, Includhie Queen Elizabeth's Siena- 
ture and the Great SeaL as. 



Wass ermann (Lilli a s).— The Daffodils. Crown 8vo . cloth, is. 6d. 
Weather, How tflTPoretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F . W. CO R Y. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, tj. ? ci oth, i s. 6d. . '_ 

We b ber ( B yron).— Sport an d Spangle s. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 
Werner (A.).— Chapenga's White Man. Crow n Svo . cloth, 35. td, 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton JFernbrook: A Ro- 

naiirt of Maoriland. Crown Svo. cloth, y. ^ 



CHaTTO ft WINPUS. t^ibltoliwJi IH 8t. HUrtiit'i Li»i«. Lnnioll, *.C. »i 



White (Oilbertl Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo. ei. 

WItde (Lady).— The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 
Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

S«taaD« In Bhart OlUtMkB- Cnwn Sn>, clotb eitri. jt. 6jf. 

» Vlnai tlan pi PhPMioloiy. . WUh Foilrail icj ij LIl'uMi. Demy Sro, ilMl i mlra. ni. tj, 

Will iamson < J Hrs. F. H.) A Child Widow. "Poat 8vo, Ma., zs. 



Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 



Winter (John StranEel. Stories bv. Post Svo. illustrated boards. 



■0 CH ATTO * WiN D Ug, Pnfc lUfcei-n III St M«rtlB'» Up* , Uwlnn. Wi,a/ 
' SOME B00K 5 CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

The St. Martln'A Library. Poti Svo, cloih, a. nat each; leather. 31. nei each. 



The Mayfair Library. poitBroioiDthiirap, 




Handy Novels. Pnp.tTcvvMhbaMds.-i9.eit.eKih.' 

riUnt. BrCBurr Ali.iih < ■•!» Sianvi ot Ipkuu. K.B. 



un WialjpaM. w. s- 



■per, DOBi ivD, Ualf-RoibDrgbe, s. 61), ekch, 

r«( WadnttVIL JLjr CHARLHS RE ADS. 



The Pocket Library. Pa>t8ra.piln<edaaU!dpaiiniDitlhf.-bd., ■ 



POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



ratGi1,craiTDBv«.cIotb«itn.3], lU. each. 
Bv EDWIN l„ ARNOLD. 

^^ bj-arTemus ward. 
BtROBERT barr. 



By PRANK BA^HTT. 
uslli^lnntati. J Y'VlR'tSliingglbik. 
KnuS anlidM. I ir^^!f5arSfl(d^ 
r. '.BBLLB.'-TukU ud EHiHF. 



gw^rtr. Iini*iau»r.i 



CWAtTO * WlMnlg, ttrMtohera, iii St. HaHln'i Lan*. t 



AU Son* A .dpnoitiou. 1 AroiDTeiaJi^HitiH 



laa JfiAU I CnfUmi 



' b^- h. n. crellin. 
bjp'matt'chim, 

By S. rTcKOC KBIT tin d athtn. 



rHttrilJuIltvUlar 



S?"^^'' 



By ALPttONSB C 

'iw BfJbanllat ; or, Port RiilvaLion. 

n. C. DAVIDSON.-Ht.i«u«jD4u 

By HARRY DB WINDT. 
rrtii. fU_ „i Tnnl mod Adnntirt. 
DICK DONOVAN. 



tht KrItnT "I DUKYltdL rtUUcUv 

By RICIMRD DOWUNQ. 

Did OoroatAa'j UtmaT. 

By A. CONAN DOVLB. 

By™. JBANNBTTB DUNCA^. 

I DwrtMr « *ini«7. 1 " " — 

ByANNlB E 



Oatmttrf^rartmlt, 

"•" ■"— - — Elu si tfea Cutla. 

llMt4r «f CHnmDBlBL 

By >ERCY"i=ITZOBRALp!-FM,jaati> 
"-- " " PRANCILLON. , 

]Itl>Hri0fflULd. '^ 

By'HAROLD PREDeRIC. 
° By QILBERT'aAU^. 

"^^Aut'^XijLOT.'^^S^a'S^"' 

By CHAKLES QIBBON. 

" "'^t^' a'-'*^'Vii.LE. 

lOODMAN.' 



r*awl»*Tf^ 

ERCY 






By Ro 

'^By ALFREriX'aRACE, 

c'Eci'L''a^rPFITH.-0»t»(lila Uuukh, 

By A. CLAVERINQ dUNTER. 

By OWEN MALL. 

*By C05MO HAMILTON 

aUULDU Qf ImpOHlbla- I 12tiraqgta 1 raTllola. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 



U]'. I Ball7 EJswi. I Tla DnuUg Dl (bt ' 
"" By^JULI a'n' HA WTHO RNE, 



By Sir A. HELPS.-iTu.d.Bira 

By I. HENDERSON.— AsLU^f. 

By a. A. HENTY. , 



38 CHATTO & W1NDUS» PubliBhers, in St* Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 

The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— co»ft»M«d. 
By JOHN HILL.— The Common Ancestor. 

- By TiaHE HOPKINS. 

•Twlxt Love and D»ty. | Nngent» of Oarriconnfc 
The Incomplete Adventurer. | Hell &afienden. 

VICTOR HUGO. -The OntUw of Zceluid. 

FERGUS HUMB.-Lady from Nowhere. 

By Mrs. HUNQERPORD. 



ICftrvel 

A Modem Oirce. 

Lady B»tty. 

A Mental Ktrttgffle. 

Lady Verner'i FUght. 

The Sod-Howe Mystery 

The Three Graces. 

Professor's Experiment. 



A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. 
The Coming of Chloe. 
Nora Orelna. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 
Peter's Wife. 
Lovice. 



By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket, 



That Other Person. 



SeU-Oondemned. 
Mrs. Juliet. 



By R. ASHE KINO.-A Drawn Gajno. 

By QEOROB LAMBERT. 

The President of Boravia. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Bans-06ne. 
By ADAM LILBURN. a Tragedy in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberts. 1 The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.-Oldeon Fleyce. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 



Patricia Kemball 
Vnder which Lordt 
'My Love I' { lone. 
Fasten Carew. 
Bowing the Wind. 
With a BUken Thread. 
The World WeU Lost. 

By JUSTIN 

A Fair Saxon. 
Llnley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camiola. 

Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 

By JU5TIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Legend. { The Royal Christopher 

By QBOROE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Phantaates. 

W. H. MALLOCK — The New RepubUo. 
P.^V. MARUUERITTB.-The Disaster. 
By L. T. MEADE. 



The Atonement of Learn 

Dundas. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 
Rebel of the Family. 
An Oetave of Friends. 

McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 



On Brink of a Chasm. 
The Siren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
The Blue Diamond. 
MERRICK. 



A Soldier of Fortune. 
In an Iron Orip. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
The Voice of theOharmer 
An Adventuress. 

By LEONARD 
This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Onn-Runner. The King's Assegai. 

LuckofOerardRldgeley. Rensh. Fanning'sQuest. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hh'iiiiercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood, | Golden Idol. 
Baslle the Jester. | 7oung Lochlpvar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blaser's Hero. 
Val Strange. I Hearts. 
A Model^ther. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune 



Hlf Own Ghost. 



The Way of the World. 
BobMartin's Little Girl 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o' Nails. 
Tales in Prose is Verse 
A Race for MlUiona 
This LitUe World. 



By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

Tho Bishops' Bible. I Paul Jones's Alias. 
One Traveller Returns. ( 

By HUME NISBBT.-BaUVp r 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. I Billy Bellow. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. 

By G. OH NET. 

A Weird Gift. | Love's Depths. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.-The Sorceress. 
By OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. In a WinterCily. 



Btrathmore J Chaados. 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. cOage. 

Cecil Oastlemaine's 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pa^carel. | Signa. 
Princess Naprazine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 



Friendship. 
Mothf. I Ruffino. 
PllHstrello.' | Ariadne. 
A Tillage Commune. 
BlmbL ] Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Marenima. 
Byrlln. I GuUderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



The Waters of Edera. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



The Talk of the<ToWB. 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the Will. 
Bunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 
A Modern Dick Whii* 
tlngton. 



Lost Sir MassTngberd. 
The Family Scapegrace 
A County Family. 
Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Penl and Privation. 
Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 
High Spirits. iBy Proxy. 

By WILL PAYNB.-Jerry the Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Christina Chard. | Nulna. | Madame Luui. 

' As a Watch In the Night.' 

By B. C. PRICB.-Valentina. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Weird Btorles. { A Rich Man's Daughter. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Dermg. I MerieL 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Justice. | Woman in the Dark. 

By ALBERT ROSS.-a Sugar Prinoeas. 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. True Btaa. 

By CHARLES RBADB. 

Peg Wofflngton ; and Griffith Ckkunt. 



Christie Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

Cloister A the Hearth. 

Never Too Late to Mend 

The Course of True 
Love ; and Single- 
heart d Doubleface. 

Autobiography of a 
Thief; jlitck of all 
Trades; A Hero and 



Love Little, Love Long, 

The Double Marriage. 

Foul Play. 

Put yrself la His Plaea 

A TerrtUe Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The Jilt, & otfaerStories ; 

&6oodStoriesof Maa. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readiaaa ; and Blbls 

Oharaetars. 



a Martyr; and The 
Wandenng Heir. 

J. RUNCIMAN.-Skippen and SheUbaoka. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the 



Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
Mysteryof 'Ocean Star* 
Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnelt. 



My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWldeWide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the MauT 
Good Ship 'Mohoek.' 
nie OoBviet Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Tea. 
The Last Entry. 



The Death Ship. ^ 

By DORA RUSSBLU-firlflef fats. 



CflATTO & WINDUS, PoblUhers, in St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C 29 



Thb Piccadilly (3/6) }!ioyEt,8— continued. 
BAYLB 5t. JOHN. -A L«tmiUii« FamUy. 



_^ SeRQEANT. 

Dr. EndicoU'i EzperimMit. 
Vnder False Pretences. 



By ADELINE 

ifcc 



By QBORQB R. SIMS. 



Dsfoftet Abroad. 
Once Vp«B aCQiristBias 

Time. 
Withont the Limelight. 
Eognes and VagalNaids. 



In London's Beart 
Kary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
The Bmall-part Lady. 
A Blind Marriage. 



By HAWLEY 

Withont Love or Licence 
The Master of Rathkelly. 
Long Odds. 



SMART. 

The Outsider. 
Beatrice A Benedick. 
A Badng Rubber. 



By J. MOYR SMITH. 

The Prince of Argolis. 

By T. W. SPBiaHT. 

>rthe 



A Secret of the Sea. 

The Grey Monk. 

The Master of Trenance 

The Wab of Fate. 

nie Bteaage Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



A Minion of the Moon. 
Secret 'Wyvern Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 
As it was Written. 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. * 
Master of 8t.Bonedict'a. 
To his Own Master. 
Oallantry Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 



The Tremlett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mary Unwin. 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
By JOHN STAFFORD.— Doris and I. 

By R. 5TEPHENS.-The Cruciform Mark. 

By R. NEILSON STEPHENS. 

Philip Wlnwood. 

R. A. STERNDALE.~The Afghan Knife. 

R. L. STEVENSON.— The Suicide Olub. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 
The Toung Master of Hyson Hall. 

By SUNDOWNER. Told by the TaflraU. 

By ANNIE THOMAS.— The Siren's Web. 

BERTHA THOMAS.-The Violin Player 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE 

Like Ships upon Sea. I Mabel's Progress. 
Anne Furness. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. I Scarborough's Family. 
Fran Frohmann. The Land- Leaguers. 

Marion Fay. | . 

By IVAN TUROENIEFP, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. ' 



^ , _ By MARK 
Choice Works. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Itonghing It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective 



TWAIN. 

Pndd'nhead WUson. 
The GUded Am. 
Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Adventures of 

Huckleberry Finn. 
A Tankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
Stolen white Elephant 
£1.000.000 Bank-note. 



C. C. P.-TYTLBR.— Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

WhatSheOameThrough , Mrs. Carmichael's God' 
Buried Diamonds. -" 



desses. 
Rachel Langton. 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
A Toung DraSon. 



The Blackball Ghosts. 
The Macdonald Lom. 
Witch- Wife, i Sapphira 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Court Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY.-The Scorpion. 
By P. WARDEN.— Joan, the Curate. 
By CY WARMAN— Express Messenger. 

By A. WERNER. 

Chapenga's White Man. 

By WILLIAMJWESTALL. 

For Honour and Life. 
AV7oman Tempted Him 
Her Two MilUons. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. 
Nigel For tescue. 
Birch Dene. 
The Phantom City. 
A Queer Bacd. 
Ben Clough. 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Shadow Of Hilton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Cavalry Life ; and Regimental Legends. 
A Soldier's Children. 

By E. ZOLA. 

The Joy of Life. | His Masterpleee. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 1 Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

The Downfall. His Excellency. 

The Dream. I Money. The Dram-Shop. 

Dr. Pascal. I Lonrdes. Rome. | Paris. 

The Fat and the Thin. FruitfuMess. | Work 

By ' ZZ. '—A Nineteenth Century Mirado. 



The Old Factory. 
Red Ryvington. 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust 
Trust-money 
Sons of Belial. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
With the Red Eagle. 



Strange Crimes 
Stones). 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wife, or Widow? I A Life Interest. 
Blind Fate. Mona's Choice. 

Valerie's Fate. | By Woman's Wit. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



PhiUstia. I ~ Babylon. 
StraiMe Stories. 
For Maimle's Sake, 
in all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Die. 
The Tents of 'Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. Tpiece 
Ivan Greet's Mast 
The Boallywag. 
This Mortal Coil. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Ordtn. 
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By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

fhT% the Fh«niciai^ 



BY FRANK 

Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life db Death. 
Sin of Olga Zassoullch. 
FoUy Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 
Honest Davie. 
A Prodigal's Progreu. 



BARRETT. 

Found Guilty. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love andHonour. 
John Ford, &c. 
Woman of IronBrace'ta 
The HardiuR Scandal. 
A Mlasine Witness. 



By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly, 
The Monks of Tbelema. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Beamy Bide. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Tears' TaaaBl* 
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T^o-Shillzng Novbls— eort^iMtt^i. 
VBy Sif WALTER BESANT. 



Att'iorfai «tt4 Oondi- 

tienf of Men. 
The OaptolBS' Room. 
All ta a Ckurdea Fair. 
Dorothy Fortter. 
XJncla Jack. 
The World Went Very 

Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Berr Paultu. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Oall Ster lOne. 
She Maiter Craftsm&n. 

By AMBROSE 

tathelCldrtof Llfo. 



TheBeUof St.Paal'i. 
the H0I7 Bom. 
Armorel of Lyonesae. 
S.Kabfaerine'a by XowAr 
Verbena Oameuia Ste- 

phaaotlB. 
The iTOry Qate. 
The Bebel Queea. 
BeTond the Sreami 

Ararice. 
The&e^oltof Man. 
In Beacon'a .Ordere. 
TheCltyof Kefnge. 

BIBRCB. 
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By PRBDBRICK BOYLB. 

Oamp NoMW. ) Ohroatole* of No-maa'e 

SaTage Life. I Iitad. 

BY BRET HARTE. 



Callfontlaa Btorlet. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
Ln^ of Boaring Camp. 
Aa Helresa of Sed Dog. 



FUp. ' I Uamja. 
A PhyUitfof the Sl^rraa. 
A Waif «f the Plain*. 
Ward of. Qoidea Gate. 



BUCHANAN. 
The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 
The l^ew Abolard. 
The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and tlys Man. 
Bachel Dene. \ Matt. 
Lady Kilpatriclc. 

and MURRAY. 



By ROBERT 

Bhadew of the Bword. 
A OhUd of Natnre. 
God and tiie Man. ' 
Lore Me for Ever. 
Fozgloye Mattor. 
The Matter of the Mlae. 
Aanaa Water* 

By BUCHANAN 

The CharSatan. 

By HALL CAINB. 

TheShadowof aOrin»e. I TheDeemster. 
A Bon of Hagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The OmJie of the ' Black Priace.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

mie Adveataseaof Jenea. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

Forthe Love of a lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYB. 

Panl FerroU. 

Why Panl Fenrott BlUed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Bonlf. | The Bed finltan. 

By C. ALLSTQN COLLINS. 

The Bar Bini«ter. 

By MORT. A PRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet and Twenty. 
The Village Comedy. 
Ton Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
Frances. 



Bwvet Anne Page. 
Sraasmigxatton. 
From Midnight to Mid 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune, 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 



ArmadAe. 1 AfterDark 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

Tha D*ead Seeret. 

aeea of Heart*. 
isorMrs.T 
The New Magdidea. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and flie Lady 
The Two l^estinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 



My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leares. 
Jezebel's Daiuifater. 
The Black Bobe. 
Heart and Bdance. 
'ISayNol' 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Gain. 
Blind Love. 



A Aogne'STLife. 

Bv M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Ev«ry Xnch a Soldier. 

^ By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

tbe Propliet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By lyiATT.CRIM. 

h« Adventures of a Fair Bebel. ' 



By H. N. CRBLLIN.-Tatesof 

By B. M. CROICBR. 

PrettiiMiss Ve viUe. 
Diana Barrin'gton. 

'To Let.' 

A Bird of Passage, 

Proper Pride. 

A Fatniiy Llkenesa 

A Third Person. 



the Oftliph. 



Village Sales aa^ Jungle 

Tragedies. . ., 
Two Masters. 
Mr. Jcrvls. 
TUt'Bcnl Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single 9 ' 
laterference. 



By ALPHONSR DAUDET, 

The Evangelist ; or, Port Qi^vation. - , 

By DICK DONOVAN. 



La the Grip of the Law. 

From Infonaattea- 1^ 

ceived. i 

J racked to Doom, 
ink^ Link 
Bnspieion Aroused. 
lUddlvfe Bead. 



The ManrHunter. 
Tracked and Takea, 
Caught at Last 1 
Wanted I 
Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan 7 
Man fron) Kanohestf r. 
ADf tecttve's Triumphs 
The If ystery of Jami^ca Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Mldiaat Daaevitch. 

By Mr*. ANNIE EPWARDB5. 

A Point, qfHoaour. . | Archie Lov^I!. 

By EDWARD BQQLEStON. 

Boxy. 

By G. MANVILLE PENN. 

The New Mistress. 



Witness to the Deed. 

By PERCY 

Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
Folly. 
Fatal 2ero. 



I The Tiger LUy. 
I The White Vtrgia. 

FITZGERALD. 

Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy -flva Brooke 

Street. 
Ibe LadyjofBiantoale 



By P. PITZGBRALD atod others. 

strange Secrets. 

By R« B. PRANCILLON. 
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King or Knave 7 
Bomances of the^LaW, 
Bfl^s of; Satsd. 
A I>og and Us Shadow 

FREDJ^RIC. • 

The Lavton Girl. 



lympia 

no by One. 
A Beu. Queen. 
Queen Cophetna. 

By HAROLD 

Seth's Brother's Wife. ] 

Prefaced by Sir BARtL^ FRER^ 

Paadurang Han. ■ ' 

By GILBERT GA«t. 

A Strange Manuseiipt. 

By. CHARLES 

Bobia Ghray. 
Fanev Free. 
For La^ of Gold. 
What wiU World Say 1 
In Love and War. 
For thi Cng. 
In Pastures Green. 
Queea of tho Meadow. 
A Hoatt's Problem. 
The I)«Bd Heart. 



GlBJOfON. 

Honour B«ai 



In Honour B«and. 
Flower of the MrMl 
The Braes of Tarrew. 
The Golden Shaft 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and StreaqL 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's I^elight. 



Blood 



SJ^eiigt 
Money. 



The Lost Heiress. 
A Fair Ooloai«i. 



By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

James Duke. 

By_ERNEST GLANVILLB* 

. 1 The Fossickfr. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 

Bed spider. I Eve. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Evevy-4iay Papers. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

t7nder the Greenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE: 



Garth. 

Ellice Quentltt. 

Bovfeune's Fool. 

Miss OadpiEna. . 

Sebastian Stroint. 

Duft. 



Beatrix Bandolph 
Love— or a Name. " 
David Poiadcxtev's -tat- 

Thf Sp«ctr« of VM 
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BySlr ARTHUR HELPS. 

By a. A. «ENTV. 
SBjnb till JtEgflir, 
^_l^> By HEADON HILL. 

By JOHN HILL. 

TmEow^SES ^^''^^ HOBY. 
jj_^ ^yJl^fcOEOpOB HOOPER. 

By.Mra. HUNOBRFORD. 

A lUdaB (U i'lHlgn. I Lulv Timsr'i [llrht, 
g Diruci yil*. [TluBEd-HoiinllTlUTr 



By MARK KERSHAW. 

By R. AStiE KINO. 

^ Waulsg' al t^lBeU Bury. 

By BBMOND LBPELLETIER 

By JOHN LEYS. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 






By HBNRV W. t 



By JUSTIN McCarthy. 

Da^r Tu^f Dlidaln. , Donnm (>vliaEe, 
Wilamiili Hcltht»m. Halt of AUiiiu, 
UvEncmy'l Dftn^taCar ^a OoBst ftT k B*IU 

MiaiklMutkrkpa. | n* Uddla Blu. 

By HUQH MACCOLL. 

Ifr. fltnugarf saBla* Fvkat. 

By qeOROE MACOONALO. 

Qiukar do 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

By BRANDBR MATTHEWS. 
A Stcrat 01 Ua Baih 

By L. T. MEADE. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. 

Ejitharcourb £40017. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

CtAFlaaWaLTd ui4 Won- 1 Frem tha l]D»m ot t 



j^Bj'^D.^^CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

ton Hurtu'i ut^aliL 



By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

lna TraviUar BaCuu. I TLa BlUaiu' BIMa. 

By HUME NISBET. 

Buiupr I Dr.Bani>rdSt.yisea 

By W. E. JSORRI5. 

By aCORQES OHNET. 

By Mn. OLIPHANT. 

■terrlmroMFaUi, | ^luiL "" 

By OUIDA. 






i. Doi of Tludan. 



to Mrs. C 

Ool[»w mad lasmikar. I Kn. TraniklJi 
Ckriitliu ChuiL f 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

MES PAYN. 



nigti SpiriU. 



LaH^^UiWitberl. 
Itlt F11HU7 ScuafTui. 



b^l^aK^*' aii ■ 
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Two-Shillino liovEf.s— continued. 
By CHARLES READB. 



It 1« Never leo Late to 

Mend. 
Clirietle Johnitone. 
The Doable MarrUge. 
Put Tooraelf in Hie 

PUce 
Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The aolstor mad the 

Hearth. 
Coaree of Tme Lore. 
The JUt. 
The AatoUogxi4>hy of 

a Thief. 

By P. W. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Juittee. 



A Terrible Temptation. 
Foal Flay. 
The Wandering Heir. 
Hard Caah. 
8ingleheartana Stable- 

faee. 
Qood Stories of Man and 

other Animals. 
Peg WoflLngton. 
Ormth Oaant. 
A Ferilovs Secret, 
A Simpleton. 
Seadiana. 
A Woman-Hater. 

ROBINSON. 

I The Woman in the Dark 



By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



Sound the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watoh. 
A Voyage to the Oape. 
A Book for tht Hiun- 

mook. 
The Mystery ef the 

'Ocean Star.' 
The Eomance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 



An Ocean Tragedy. 
My SlLipmato Louise. 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
Good Ship ' Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man 7 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 

RUSSELL. 



By DORA 

A Country Sweetheart. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Oasltght and Daylight. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 



nie Ring o' Bells 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of JUfe. 
Tinkletop's Orimo. 
My Two wives. 

By ARTHUR 

A Matoh in the Dark. 



Zeph. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The 10 Commandmento. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Bogues and Vagabonds. 

SKETCHLEY. 



By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. I The Plunger. 
Beatrice and Benedick. Long Odds. 
The Master of Rathkelly. | 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 



Back to Life. 

The LondwaterTragedy. 

Burgo's Romance. 

2aittance in Fall. 
, Hosband from the Sea 



By R. A. 

The Afghan Knife. 



STERNDALE. 



By ALAN 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Maatorof St.Benediet's 
To His Own Master. 



ST. AUBYN. 

Orchard Damerel. 

In the Faceof theWorlA 

The Xremlett Diamonds. 



By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Hew Arabian Nighta. 

By ROBERT 5URTEES. 

Handley Cross. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS 

Diamond Out Diamond. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 

Uke Ships upon the I Anne Fumeu. 
Bea. 1 Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. C 

Fran Frohmaan. fhe American Senator."' 

Mr. Scarborou^'s 

Family. 
GoldenUoa of Qraaport 



Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

By MARK 

A Pleasure Trip on the 

Ooatiaent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry riaa. 
MarkTwain's SketohM. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 



TWAIN. 

Stolen White ElepL«at. 
Life on the MississippL 
The Prince and im 

Pauper. 
A Taakee at the Coart 

of King Arthar. 
«1.QOO,O0O Bank-Note. 



By C. C. 
Mistress Judith. 



PRASER-TYTLER. 



By SARAH TYTLER. 

Bride's Pass | Lady Bell The Huguenot FaaUp 
Buried Diamonds. ~ "" "" 



The BUckhall Ghoste 
What SheOameThrough 
Beauty and the Beasi* 

UPWARD. 



St. Mnngo's City. 
NoMesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By ALLEN 

The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balklstaa. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A ChUd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legeadl. 

By H. P. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My Flirtations. 



NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLINa NOVELS. 

Picture cloth boards, flat backs. 



The Ooastable of St. Nicholas. By Edwin 

LSSTBK ARNOLD. 

St. Katherlae's by the Tower. By Sir Walter 

uesant. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. By McD. 

Bodkin, K.C. 
Vincent Trill, Detective. By Dick Donovan. 
Dark Deeds. By Dick Donovan. 
A Crimson Crime. By Georcb Manvillb 

FENN 

The Red ihlrts. By Pau l G aulot. 
Vb» Track of a Storm. By Owen Hall. 
In a Hollow of the HlUs. By B k et H a ktb. 
A SMpho of areen Springs. By Bret Haktb. 
The Lady fireai Nowhere. By Fergus Hums. 



Plotters of Paris. By Edmund Mitchell. 
The Temple of Death. By Edmund Mitchell. 
Towards the Eternal Snows. By Edmund 

Mitchell. 
The Luek of Gerard Ridgeley. By Bertram 

MITFORD. 
His Own Ghost By D. CHRISTIB M URaAY. 
The Waters of Edera. By Ouida. 
A Modern Dick Whittiagton. By James Payn. 
The Drift of Fate. By Dora Russbll. 
In London's Heart. By G. K. Sims. 
The Tale of the Serpent. By Sundowner. 
Oitoyentie Jacqueline. By Sarah Tytler. 
Joan, the Curate. By Florhncb Warden. 
Sport and Spangles. By Byron Webber. 
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